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Big Profits Realized in Hauling Farm Products 
to City Markets by Motor Truck 


Truck Saves Over Six Hours Daily During Marketing Season. Trucks in New Jersey Used to 
Haul Farm Labor Between Cities and Farms 


GRICULTURAL experts, men 
having practical as well as theo- 
retical knowledge of farming, 
have advocated the use of the 
motor truck for connecting the 

producer with the city or consumer. 
They have urged the use of the truck, 
particularly for transporting perishable 
fruits and vegetables, stating that it not 
only made the farmer independent of 
the railroads and other common car- 
riers, but obtained a better price for the 
goods, because they are delivered in a 
much better condition due to the_prac- 
tically store-door method of delivery 
and because the delays of the common 
carriers are avoided. 


Farmer Turns Truckman 
Some farmers have anticipated the pos- 
sibilities of the truck in replacing the 
railroad and the horse for long and short 
hauls and as a result of their progres- 
siveness have fattened their bank ac- 
counts. New Jersey affords many ex- 
amples of farmers utilizing the motor 
truck to advantage, and among the 
most striking illustrations of profitable 
use of commercial cars in Burlington 
county is the use made of cars by J. N. 
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Shed Side of Barn, Showing Section of Loading Platform, With Workman Bringing in Peaches 





By C. P. SHATTUCK 


3rock, in the township of Burlington. 
Four years ago last May he decided to 


put in practice his plan of serving as the 


connecting link between the farmers of 
his county and the city markets. 





Mr. Brock was unusually well quali- 
fied for putting over his campaign, which 
provided for the collection of fruit and 
produce, hauling it to market on a fixed 
charge basis and selling on commission. 


“e 


This Machine Transported Sixty Thousand Baskets of Peaches This Season 


One of a fleet of Pierce-Arrow five-ton trucks, used by a large Irvington, N. J., peach grower, on 
its way to New York City 
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To execute such a plan requires a man 
thoroughly familiar with the various 
grades of fruits and vegetables, with the 
niceties of the markets, and it requires 
salesmanship and a knowledge of condi- 
tions to successfully dispose of perish- 
ables. The plan also involved obtaining 
the confidence of the farmer, for being 
victimized by so many unscrupulous city 
sharps with fake selling plans, he has 
adopted a “Missourian” defense. 





Putting the Plan in Operation 


Mr. Brock was a farmer, was well and 
favorably known in his community, and 
when he purchased his first truck, a 1%- 
ton White, four years ago, some of his 
more conservative neighbors predicted 
disaster. Others knew him for a live 
wire, however, and awaited with interest 
the starting of the service announced. 
It proved a success from the start, the 
farmers realizing that Brock provided a 
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The Receiving Entrance, With a Small Farmer Unloading Strawberry Tomatoes 
\Mr. Brock is shown about to receive a basket 


safe outlet for their products and that 
the time formerly wasted in hauling to 
market with the slow-moving horse 
could be utilized advantageously on the 
farm. 


Solves Labor Problem 


New Jersey farmers have in common 
with their kin in other states experi- 
enced a shortage of labor. Experienced 
help has flocked to the cities attracted by 
the high wages in munition plants, and 
many of the sons have gone to the col- 
ors. The shortage has been pronounced 
during the past year, making every hour 
worth at least three in normal times, and 
were it not for the co-operative plan of 
helping each other out in harvesting, 
etc., many farmers would have been un- 
able to get their crops ready for the 
market, let alone haul them to the city. 
Farmers have resorted to many expedi- 
ents to solve the harvesting problem. 
One county agent helped a farmer by 
hiring a motor truck to transport Ital- 
ians from the nearby city and carrying 
them back at night, the farmer paying 
80 cents the round trip, in addition to 
the wages. This illustrates scarcity of 
trained labor on farm and is one of the 
many hundreds of instances where the 
motor truck has bridged the gap. 


Saves Six Hours a Day 

The conservation of time by farmers 
served by Brock’s motor truck service 
is six hours a day during the marketing 
season, which begins with asparagus in 
May and continues until approximately 
November, when the root vegetables, 
such as turnips, beets, potatoes, etc., and 
apples are marketed. The estimate of 
time saved is based on that required for 
a one- or two-horse team to haul from 
Burlington to Trenton, where the prod- 
ucts are marketed, the distance being 18 
miles and requiring six hours with the 
horse. Of course, all of the producers 


are not 18 miles from Trenton, and some 
would reach the market in less time, but 
even if the shorter hauls consumed but 
four hours, this: time could not be taken 
under the existing labor conditions. 





Truck vs. the Horse 


The supremacy of the truck over the 
horse is now so well established that 
comparisons are generally repetition, but 
in the present case it is interesting to 
note that previous to the use of the 
truck Mr. Brock used horses for haul- 
ing to the Trenton markets and that a 
pair of high grade, well cared for ani- 
mals required six hours one way. Inas- 
much as the business required the ser- 
vices of three teams and an extra horse 
for emergency, and a team could make 
one trip in twenty-four hours, or travel 
thirty-six miles in twelve hours, it be- 
came evident that with the increasing 
demand for transportation that the 
equipment would have to be greatly en- 
larged. 

Mr. Brock, being a shrewd farmer, did 
a little “casting up of accounts.” He 
figured that his teams (2 horses) cost 
$650 each, the extra horse in proportion, 
or approximately $2300. To feed the 
animals from November 1 to the open- 
ing of the marketing season would cost 
$300 the team. Harnesses, wagons, etc., 
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would have to be purchased if additional 
equipment was added. 


So Mr. Brock decided that a motor 
truck should be purchased instead of 
extra horses after a demonstration trip 
showed that the 1%-ton White could 
carry 100 per cent greater load and could 
make the trip to Trenton in one hour 
and 30 minutes. Mr. Brock sold his horse 
drawn equipment and avoided a big feed 
bill that winter. That was four years 
ago. Since then he has added a 4-ton 
G. M. C. and a 2-ton Jeffery Quad. 

The trucks are kept busy and herein 
lies the secret of Mr. Brock’s success, 
During the first two weeks’ service of 
the White it made ten trips in a like 
number of days to New York City with 
farm products to commission houses, a 
round trip of 180 miles daily. The ma- 
chine frequently makes two trips a day 
to Trenton and extra loads are trans- 
ported when required. The G. M. ¢ 
truck makes double trips and this ma- 
chine carries 430 baskets of peaches, 
which number is in excess of half of 
the average carload. 


Hauls Huge Amounts of Peaches 


Thousands of baskets and crates of 
peaches are shipped from Burlington 
county to Philadelphia and New York 
City markets. And it is interesting to 
note that, according to one intimately in 
touch with shipping conditions, that only 
ten per cent of the harvest goes by train, 
the balance being transported by motor 
truck. During the harvesting season, 
about July 15 to September 10, a steady 
stream of trucks could have been noted 
on the main highways leading to New 
York and Philadelphia. At one garage 
on the way to one of these cities it was 
not uncommon for fuel and oil to be 
supplied to over 150 trucks nightly. In- 
asmuch as there are other men pursuing 
a policy similar to Mr. Brock’s, detailed 
figures as to the products hauled are 
withheld, but it is stated that he has 
hauled up to the time this article was 
compiled, over 50,000 baskets of peaches, 
peas, tomatoes, beans, etc. 


Illustrating Adaptability of Average Farm Barn and Wagon Shed to Use of Motor Truck 
The garage was added to the main structure 
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The trucks have proven a very profi- 
table investment for Mr. Brock, who 
charges about seven cents a basket 
for hauling and a commission that 
amounts to practically ten cents a bas- 
ket for selling. The earning capacity 
of the trucks is obvious. He employs 
from three to four men as drivers and 
helpers during the marketing season only, 
He attends to all selling. 

With the exception of large loads or 
shipments the trucks do not collect 
the products. The farmers bring small 
lots, generally less than half a truck 
load, to the receiving platform or build- 
ing at Mr. Brock’s farm. During the 
afternoon the small farmers, those who 
do not raise enough products to warrant 
driving to the city and those who can- 
not spare the time, can be seen unloading 
at the platform. 


Buildings Easily Converted 


A practical shipping room with con- 
venient loading platforms was made of 
the barn and wagon shed adjoining by 
constructing an interior platform or floor 
having two openings, one of which is 
utilized for receiving and the other for 
loading the trucks. The former shed or 
loading place also serves as a garage for 
the G. M. C. truck. This arrangement 
was not expensive and greatly facilitates 
handling large shipments, as two trucks 
can be loaded at the same time. The 
height of the platforms conserves labor. 

As each farmer drives up and unloads, 
a tally is kept and a receipt given for the 
peaches, tomatoes, etc. Mr. Brock makes 
weekly returns, once a week turning over 
the receipts of sales, a detailed report, 
less transportation and commissions. 

Delivery of fruits and vegetables is not 
confined to Trenton and New York as 
the trucks frequently go to Newark, 80 
miles distant, by the route taken. The 
machines carry capacity loads and make 
the trip in about six hours. They return 
after making delivery. 

In speaking of the work of the trucks 
Mr. Brock said that his future cars would 
be of 2-ton capacity as he finds them 
best adapted to the work. Although he 
is said to work 20 hours of the 24 and 
to obtain his rest while on the road, he 
is apparently well compensated for his 
labors, at least he is reported to be “very 
prosperous” by his neighbors, and farm- 
ers generally have a line on their neigh- 
bors. 
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Patriotic Duty of Merchant 
to Help Develop Return- 
Loads Bureaus 


One of the greatest problems of the 
Return Load movement is the selling of 
the merchant. Various methods have 
been utilized, among which is personal 
solicitation, such as has been employed 
with success in Rhode Island. In large 
states, however, the plan would require 
a large force of workers to put it across, 
involve considerable expense and take 
considerable time. 

What may be considered ainew meth- 
od in interesting the merchants in the 
Return Load movement was inaugurated 
by George H. Pride, member of the 
Highways Transport Committee and re- 
gional director for New York and Con- 
necticut. At a meeting of the High- 
ways Transport Committee of New 
York, held at Albany, September 25, Mr. 
Pride invited twenty merchants of the 
city to be present. To these and mem- 
bers of the committee, executive and 
field, he forcibly pointed out the fail- 
ure of those interested in promoting the 
operation of trucks loaded to capacity 
both ways to put the plan across as well 
as the lack of interest of the merchant. 


Must Aid Government 


Mr. Pride stated that the Government, 
in working out the plan, helped transpor- 
tation, also the merchant, and that in 
facilitating transportation by motor 
trucks the merchant was greatly helped 
in having his goods moved to and from 
him. “While it is a patriotic movement, 
it is not obligatory on the part of the 
Government to ease the transportation 
situation to help the merchant,” said Mr. 
Pride. “The strength of the individual 
is the strength of the Government. The 
Government can’t do it all. It is every 
merchant’s duty to help the Government 
develop the plan, and all efforts of the 
Government to help the merchant will 
amount to naught unless the merchant 
co-operates. 

“The Government has made it possi- 
ble for the merchant to move and re- 
ceive his goods and material other than 
by common carriers, and he must uti- 
lize the plan, to keep it going. Self- 
interest and duty require its utilization, 
and its strength is that it conserves man 
power, gasoline, oil, tires, wear and tear 


One of the 
Brock Trucks 
Being Loaded 
With Toma- 
toes and Can- 
taloupes From 
a Wagon From 
the Fields. 
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of roads and mechanism. Mere trans- 
portation to the consumer, one-way haul- 
age, is not accomplishing the purpose of 
the movement, that of eliminating use- 
lessly empty trucks.” 


Scores Methods of Bureaus 


The methods employed by some bu- 
reaus were scored. It was pointed out 
that some, after giving a load to a truck, 
considered they had accomplished re- 
sults and were content to rest on their 
laurels. It was also stated that the Re- 
turn Loads movement was not an effort 
to encourage long hauls needlessly, but 
was an effort to encourage the use of 
trucks both ways and where it was neces- 
sary to ship on long hauls. By so doing it 
was a direct saving to the merchant and 
the country in transportation. The return 
haul effected a saving because, generally 
speaking, the charge should be only 
about 75 per cent of that both ways. 


Solid Tires to be Reduced to 
Fourteen Sizes 


As a means to reduce the amount of 
labor, material and capital used in build- 
ing solid truck tires, the War Industries 
Board has ordered that sizes of solid 
tires be reduced from a range of more 
than 100 types and sizes to 14 types and 
sizes within the next two years. The im- 
mediate order is to reduce to 40 sizes, 
and this figure will be lowered to 36 by 
November 1. After that date there will 
be a gradual elimination of other types 
and sizes at specified periods, until the 
minimum number is attained. Although 
approximately one-third the total num- 
ber of truck manufacturers will be af- 
fected, the reduction will only affect their 
smaller models. Practically all truck 
makers building larger than 2-ton models 
have adopted tire sizes which fit in with 
the standardized sizes to be adopted. 

Following is the standardized pro- 
gram: 

Class A—This is the range of stan- 
dardized sizes and types which will be 
continued. It includes hard base 
pressed-on and all removable types. 


32 x3 36 x 4 40x 5 

32 x 3% 36 x 5 40 x 6 

32x 4 36 x 6 40x 10 
36x 7 40 x 12 
36 x 8 40x 14 
36 x 10 


Class B—This range of sizes, which 
will be discontinued no later than No- 
vember 1, 1920, includes hard. base 
pressed-on and all removable types of 
tires. This list includes: 

32x2% 34x6 36x3 -38x4 
38 x 5 
38 x 6 

Class D—These sizes, which will be 
discontinued on November 1, 1918, in- 
clude hard base pressed-on ané all re- 
movable types of tires; namely, 42x 5, 
42x6. Also 34x34 and 38x 4% cushion 
tires to fit standard clincher rims. 

Class E—Will be discontinued at once. 
It includes all types and sizes of solid 
tires not specified in the above classes. 
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New Type of Rural Parcel Post Motor Truck 


Four Trucks Specially 
Designed and Built for 
the Post Office Depart- 
ment Are Driven Over- 
land to Washington and 
Go Into Service Imme- 
diately. Embody Many 
Ingenious Details. 
Comply With Postal 
Specifications. 


By A. V. COMINGS 


OUR big motor trucks, designed 

and built’ by the United States 

Motor Truck Co., of Cincinnati, 

to comply with specifications of 

the Post Office Department, were 
recently driven overland from the fac- 
tory to Washington and are now in serv- 
ice on rural parcel post routes. The de- 
livery of these trucks marks an epoch 
in the rapid strides the government has 
made in extending its rural motor parcel 
post routes, for it is the first time in the 
history of the service that a special truck 
has been designed and built for this 
work. It emphasizes the importance 
which motor truck haulage of mails has 
assumed in the comparatively short time 
the department has tried it out. 

These new trucks meet the idea of the 
department that the ideal mail truck 
shall be close coupled, shall have the en- 
gine so placed that there shall be no long 
hood extending forward from the dash, 
and shall be capable of sustained high 
speed. In designing the trucks, Chief 
Engineer E. C. Shumard and Assistant 
Chief’ Engineer E. A. Haskins, of the 





Special Design of Top for Brown-Lipe Gear to Care 
for Special Shifting Devices 


United States Motor Truck Co., have 
evolved a truck well worth careful study. 

The truck has a wheelbase of 100 in. 
and overall frame length of 160 in. The 
frame is of %-in. open-hearth steel, the 
sides being 5 in. deep throughout their 
length. The ends are of flanged plate of 
the same dimensions, connected to the 
sides with angles. The rear end is stif- 
fened by two steel corner braces, % in. 
by 3% in. The extreme width of the 
frame is 32 in. 

Amidship the frame is stiffened by an 
arched cast steel transverse brace of I- 
beam section, with gussets cast integral, 
riveted top and bottom to the flanges 
of the side frames. On this brace are 
mounted the intermediate brake shafts. 
This method of mounting prevents bind- 
ing of the. shafts in their bearings 
through frame distortion, as sometimes 
happens where the bearings are mounted 
on the side frames. 


All frame riveting is done with hot 


rivets, insuring the utmost strength to 
all connections. 


is Placed in Service 





The engine used in the mail truck is 
the type C-4 Continental, with four cyl- 
inders, 4% by 5% in. The design em- 
bodies no changes from the standard 
Continental type. A G-4 Eisemann mag- 
neto, an over-size for this engine, is 
mounted on a cast base on the right side 
of the engine, driven by flexible coupling 
from the pump shaft, driven in turn from 
the timing gears. No impulse starter is 
used on the magneto; nevertheless, the 
engine starts easily without the use of 
batteries, because of the size of the mag- 
neto. The carburetor is mounted on the 
left side of the engine, with a hot air 
stove on the manifold to assist vaporiza- 
tion. Exhaust piping is of seamless 
steel, 244 in. in diameter, and a Vacuum 
muffler is used. The engine is without 
governor. 

Oiling is of the Continental standard 
type, two plunger pumps in the side of 
the crankcase being actuated by eccen- 
trics on the camshaft. The crankcase 
holds 6 qt. of lubricating oil. 

No subframe is used in supporting the 
engine, which is mounted between the 





Cast Steel Transverse Frame Brace, Mounting 
Intermediate Brake Shaft 
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Radiator Cap, Which Makes Leakage 
Through Top Impossible 


frames very much the same as in Class 
Barmy trucks. The two crankcase arms 
at the rear are carried between twin coil- 
ed springs above and below the arms, 
within the flanged top and bottom of the 
side frames, and the front of the engine 
is carried on a swivel pin support. This 
method of engine suspension relieves the 
engine of all torsional strains, due to 
distortion of the frame, and also reduces 
to a minimum the vibration due to road 
shocks. 

Gasoline feed is by gravity from a cy- 
lindrical steel tank holding 22. gal., 
mounted over the engine and under the 
driver’s seat. 


Engine cooling is accomplished by 
means of a special radiator, of the Long 
tubular type, with cast water reservoir. 
The design of the radiator cap reflects 
the ingenuity and care that is shown 
everywhere in the details of this truck, 
for the cap is held tightly to the gasket 
over the cast reservoir by means of a 
thumbscrew bearing on a cross lever 
pinned to the cap. This gives a strong, 
even bearing all over the cap. 

The transmission is of the Brown-Lipe 
selective gear type, and is made an in- 
tegral part of the power plant through 
bolting it to the rear face of the engine 
bell housing. Three speeds forward and 
one reverse are provided, with a plunger 
interlock. Because of the unusual de- 
sign of this truck, the manufacturers 
found it necessary to provide a different 
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external shifting gear than is standard 
with this unit, and this is accomplished 
by fitting a special cover plate to the 
gear box. The cover plate carries two 
transverse shaft bearings, in which work 
the gear shift shafts actuated by the 
hand lever at the driver’s seat. 

A Brown-Lipe multiple disc clutch is 
used between the engine and transmis- 
sion. 

Power is transmitted to the rear axle 
through Arvac Universal joints and tub- 





Special Spring Lamp Bracket, Which 
Also Serves as Handle for Driver 
Climbing Aboard 


ular steel shaft, 1%4-in. in diameter, 
splined to the forward universal joint. 
The rear axle is of the Sheldon, worm- 
gear type, embodying all the well-tried 
mechanical features of that axle. Brak- 
ing power is applied to the wheels 
through double internal expanding 
brakes, each pair being mounted side by 
side within the brake drum. Steel cables 
from the foot brake pedal and hand 
brake lever actuate, through cranks, the 
intermediate brake shafts mounted on 
the cast steel midship frame brace, and 
these, in turn, manipulate the wheel 
brakes through adjustable rods connect- 


Rear Wheel, 
Showing Heavy 
Construction and 
Also Spring Ar- 
rangement. 


Sensible Foot-Rest 
for Foot Working 
on Accelerator 
Pedal. 





Ingenious Engine Housing Clip, Which Not 
Only Holds Side-Plate in Place, but 
Wedges It Down to Keep It From Rattling 


ing with the operating shafts on the rear 
axle. 

The wheels throughout are of extra 
heavy artillery type, with fourteen 
spokes, and carry 36-in. by 6-in. Good- 
year cord pneumatic tires, on demount- 
able rims. 

The front axle is also of the Sheldon 
type, deeply bowed to clear the engine 
when the front springs are under com- 
pression. 

The springs are of alloy steel, 42 in. by 
2% in. in front and 54 in. by 2% in. rear. 
The front springs are directly beneath 
the frame, and the forward end of each 
is housed in a husky casting, which also 
forms the step used by the driver in 
climbing to his seat. The spring works 
on a drilled pin. The rear end of each 
spring is held in alignment by a heavy 
casting, and is free to move fore and aft 
as the load varies. This same method 
is used on the rear springs, save that 
they bear on cast brackets riveted to the 
outside of the side frames. 

The steering gear is of the Ross, full 
worm type, mounted on the right side 
of the truck. Spark and throttle levers 
are on a quadrant just below the 19-in. 





Gear shift lever and brake lever 


wheel. 
are at the right of the driver. 

The foot rest provided for the driver’s 
left foot, when using the accelerator but- 
ton, is of a very sensible type, as it sup- 
ports the foot under the arch, prevent- 
ing fatigue on long drives. 
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The engine housing is of pressed steel, 
with the driver’s seat superimposed upon 
it. All floor boards and the sides of the 
engine housing are removable, so that, 
in spite of this type of construction, the 
engine is very accessible. By an _ in- 
genius beveled lug arrangement, the 
spring clips which hold the side plates 
in place also automatically press them 
downward into place, preventing rattling 
at all times. 

Fenders are provided for the front 
wheels, and these are supported in part 
by a curved rod riveted to the side of the 
seat box, which makes them available as 
a handle in mounting to the seat. 


Two Adams-Westlake 


lamps_ are 


mounted on the dash, in ingeniously con- 
trived spring brackets, which minimize 
vibration and thus prolong the life of 
These brackets also form 
handles for use of the driver in climbing 
to his seat. 


the lamps. 
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f@_E. A. Haskins, Assistant Chief Engineer of the United States Motor Truck Company, 
Who Had Much to do With Designing the Trucks 


Very strongly built bodies were put on 
these four trucks at the plant of the Mar- 
tin Truck and Body Corp., at York, Pa., 
where the trucks halted on their trip to 
Washington. These bodies are of the 
standard parcel post truck type, 9 ft. 6 in. 
long inside, 68 in. wide and 68 in. high. 
The sides are of the usual wood body 
type to the height of the seat, and heavy 
wire grating is used from there to the 
top. The side gratings are in two sec- 
tions, and are hinged at the top, so that 
packages may be loaded or unloaded 
from the sides as well as through the 
rear doors, which are also of wire grat- 
ing above the tailboard. Waterproof cur- 
tains are provided. 


One of the interesting features of 


these trucks is the speed at which they 
operate. The gear ratio is 6% to 1, and 
at 1500 r.p.m. of the engine, the trucks, 
on low gear, hit up nearly eight miles an 
hour. On high, at the same engine speed, 
the trucks do 25 m.p.h. They are de- 
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Close-up of Driver’s Compartment. The Steering Gear is Substantially Braced 


signed to operate as high as 35 and 40 
miles an hour on good roads with full 
loads. 

The Post Office Department was put 
to no expense in the design, fabrication 
and assembling of these trucks, and it is 
but just to the United States Motor 
Truck Co., the builders, to say that the 
trucks look more like the current pro- 
duction of a long built line of machines 
than like the first trucks of a completely 
new design. That the design and work- 
manship are excellent is shown by the 
fact that, previous to the long grind over 
bad roads from Cincinnati to Washing- 
ton, three of the trucks had had less than 
a 24-hour tryout over country roads. 

E. A. Haskins, assistant chief engineer 
of the company, drove the pilot truck 
over the route to Washington and had 
charge of the convoy. Not a single re- 
pair was necessary on the trip. 

The Post Office Department will give 
the trucks a gruelling test in the rural 
parcel post and mail service, and will 
doubtless add many more of this same 
type to its equipment later on. 
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Chart Showing the Revolutions of the Continental Engine at Various Speeds 
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Highways Transportation in United States Receives 


Great Endorsement at Washington Conference 


Eleven Regional Chairmen Meet in Washington and Plan Nation-Wide Work. Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary Lane, Secretary Redfield and Other Notable Men, Pledge Their 
Support to Tremendous Campaign for Highways Transport Expansion 


VERY important department of 

the United States government 

was pledged to the support of 

the comprehensive work being 

done by the highways transport 
committee of the Council of National 
Defense at the conference in Washing- 
ton September 16, 17 and 18 of the eleven 
regional chairmen of that committee. 
The gathering was by far the most im- 
portant ever held with reference to high- 
ways transportation in this country, and 
its effects will be far- 
reaching in quicken- 
ing the development 
of motor truck 
transportation in 
every section of the 
United States as a 
necessary war meas- 
use, 

Herbert C. Hoov- 
er, allied food ad- 
ministrator, was the 
most important 
speaker at the con- 
ference, and Mr. 
Hoover drove home 
to the regional 
chairmen the tre- 
mendous importance 


GEO. H. PRIDE 


of utilizing every 

possible means of MEMBERS 
eficient highways OF 
transportation that 


THE 


every ounce of food 
raised in this coun- 
try be delivered to 
the ultimate consumer in good condition. 
Mr. Hoover made the startling statement 
that fully 50 per cent of the perishable 
food now raised in this country goes to 
waste through inability of the farmer to 
get his product to the consumer before 
it spoils, or because of the extreme cost. 
He pointed out that a well-organized 
tural motor express service through 


THOMAS D. KNIGHT 





Cc. A. MUSSELMAN 


By A. V. COMINGS 


every farming community in the coun- 
try, carrying farm products to the near- 
est market, would ‘save practically all 
of the food now wasted and would also 
be an incentive to the farmer to raise 
more 


could market it. 


food because he 










R. S. HARGREAVES, Secretary to Committee 


One of the most startling statements 
Mr. Hoover made to the regional chair- 
men was that the deaths from starvation 
that will follow the great war will be 
more than the deaths in the actual con- 
flict, unless every effort is put forth in 
this country to raise and conserve the 
vast amount of food that will be neces- 
sary to meet demands when peace comes. 








C. W. REID 


T. D. M. CARDEZA 


ADVISORY TO HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


The food administrator stated that the 
employment of more motor trucks in 
hauling farm products would do away 
with thousands of work animals that 
now consume vast quantities of food, and 
this will have its effect in the net amount 
of food that will be available for human 
consumption. 

In closing his address, Mr. Hoover 
paid a high compliment to the highways 
transport committee and its entire or- 
ganization on what has already been ac- 
complished, and 
pledged the active 
support of every 
member of the food 
administration or- 
ganization, in every 
state in the Union, 
in assisting the com- 
mittee’s work. 

So thoroughly sin- 
cere is Mr. Hoover 
in his desire to see 
rural motor express 
service extended 
that he very willing- 
ly gave of his valu- 
able time posing for 
the moving picture 


H. G. SHIRLY 


cameras in connec- 
HIGHWAYS tion with a motor 
TRANSPORT truck ‘loaded with 
COMMITTEE corn, that his per- 


sonal interest in this 
work might be viv- 
idly shown on every 
moving picture screen in the United 
States. The value of this pictorial en- 
dorsement should not be underestimated 
as a factor in educating all parts of the 
country to the necessity of the rural 
motor express. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior in President Wilson’s cabinet, was 
another prominent speaker, who appre- 
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The Eleven Regional Chairmen 
‘Under the Highways Trans- 
port Committee 


The Map Shows the Regional Areas of 
Which These Men Are the Heads 











ap ciates the importance of the efficient use 
(9) TOM BOTTERILL (10) J. H. MEIER (11) L. A. NARES of motor trucks in highways transporta- 
tion. He told the regional chairmen that 
with the end of the war he hopes to see 
HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT COMMITTEE a vast reclaiming of non-productive 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE lands; the arid lands of the west, which 
must be irrigated, the cut over lands of 
the midwest, which must be made suit- 
able for cultivation, and the drainage 
Wa iz me of the swampy lands of the south and 
Sh oa : 
Monta ia 1 southeast. — In this work, he hopes to 
/ ae ie re see returning soldiers actively engaged, 
ae § and later he wants to see the soldiers 
o“ hy mew roe’ = settled on these newly released lands 
Wro wipes”: ~n engaged in producing food. The motor 
lowa 2% % truck will play a great part in this vast 
I] x: i ne 5 eo, program of reclamation, Secretary Lane 
bitin a wiva thinks, and he pledged his entire de- 
— RALSAS i ee partment in aiding the upbuilding of 
; ye! highways transportation during and aft- 
er the war. 
Raat New Mex ee ARK A _ 8.6: One of the most interesting addresses 
_ . an. made at the conference came from Secre- 
A wr tary Redfield, of commerce. He pointed 
TEXAS out that transportation in this country 
LA is not a matter of railroads alone—but 
rua of a trinity of methods—railroads, watet- 
ways and highways—and that only 
through the wise and efficient develop- 
ment of all three will the transportation 
needs of this country be well met. He 














MAP SHOWING REGIONAL AREAS 


Washington, Sept. 14, 1918 
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said that the coming of the motor truck 
as a real factor in transportation was not 
accidental, nor incidental, but it came 
as an absolute essential and would so 
remail. : 

One of the strongest points Secretary 
Redfield made in his address was that 
future roads must be built to sustain mo- 
tor truck traffic, that to argue that mo- 
tor trucks should not be allowed on the 
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traffic man was instructed to co-operate 
in every way in promoting the use of 
motor truck transportsti6f as a relief 
to the railroads in his division. 

Col. W. D. Uhler, of the United States 
Army, gave the conference an idea of 
what is planned by the government as 
to roads during the war. He stated that 
only such roads as were being used by 
military trucks in the government serv- 





Secretary Lane Addressing the Members of the Highways Transport Committee 
and Regional Chairmen 


roads because they damage the roadbed 
is as silly as to argue that railroads 
should have stuck to lighter locomotives 
because the heavy type demanded by 
present-day traffic injured the old forty 
and fifty pound rails. Build the roads to 
meet present-day conditions, is the de- 
mand made by Secretary Redfield. “It 
is the merest common sense; it has got 
to be done,” is the way the secretary put 
it. He also stated that the vast use of 
motor trucks in highways transportation 
is not a matter of another future genera- 
tion, but that it is coming in the very 
nearest future. 

The co-operation of the United States 
Railroad Administration was pledged in 
no uncertain manner by Edward Cham- 
bers, director of traffic of the adminis- 
tration, and his assistant, R. C. Wright. 
They are heartily in sympathy with the 
use of motor trucks on all short haul 
trafic, for their entire experience has 
been that the short haul is absolutely un- 
Profitable to the railways, uses cars that 
ought to be used in long haul work, and 
congests terminals badly. As a result 
of the meeting of these two officials with 
the regional chairmen and committee 
members, every chairman was given a 
letter of introduction to the regional 
trafic director of the Railroad Admin- 
stration in his district, and the railway 


ice, or private trucks carrying munitions, 
food and government supplies, should be 
considered as absolutely essential and 
that they should be kept in the best of 
repair. No bond issues for road work 
will be authorized by the capital issues 


Herbert C. Hoover Posing With a R 
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committee of the Federal Reserve Board 
unless it can be shown that the work is 
essential to a proper carrying on of the 
war. 


Senator Chamberlin, of Oregon, chair- 
man of the senate committee on military 
affairs and author of the Chamberlin- 
Dent highways bill, spoke to the confer- 
ence at length and stated that he be- 
lieved a wonderful era of road building 
along a definite plan will immediately 
follow the war, and that congress will 
be very receptive to a suggestion to 
spend billions on the right sort of road 
building when the time comes. Senator 
Chamberlin is an earnest: advocate of 
efficient highways transportation, and 
will support its wide extension in present 
war work and in the period following 
hostilities. 


Mark L. Requa, at the head of oil 
conservation in the fuel administration 
offices, told the conference that the pres- 
ent shortage of gasoline is about 20 
per cent, and that present wastage 
through evaporation, spilling, leakages in 
fuel lines and inefficient running of mo- 
tors, amounts to about 22 per cent. If 
the users of gasoline in this country will 
cut out this wastage and run their cars 
and trucks carefully and efficiently, there 
will be no necessity for further curtail- 
ment of the use of the fuel. If not, it 
is very likely, according to Mr. Requa, 
that rationing by card may be resorted 
to. 

The conference was advised by the De- 
partment of Labor that every question 
of labor in which the organization of the 
highways transport committee might be 
involved would be referred to the local 
organizations of that committee all over 
the country, and every effort will be 
made to relieve labor shortage wherever 
possible by the proper use of motor 
trucks. 

Among the messages conveyed to the 
regional chairmen was one from E. N. 
Hurley, chairman of the shipping board, 
who sees motor trucks as the first link 
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ural Motor Express Truck, for Moving Pictures, 


During the Washington Conference 


The food administrator looks to motor truck transportation, from farm to market, to make available the 
food that will save the world from starvation 
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from the farms to the markets of the 
world. He wrote: 

“The highways are the first line of 
communication for both factory and 
farm with the seaports of the world. 
The farmer must visualize ships as carry- 
ing his wheat, cotton, fruit, dairy prod- 
ucts and live stock. The great fleet 
which America is building will make the 
markets of the world as accessible as the 
next door state.” 

General Goethals wrote: “Effective 
use of our highways speeds up the deliv- 
ery of munitions and all other army sup- 
plies, which otherwise might be delayed 
through terminal congestion.” 

Other addresses were made at the con- 
ference by Edwin C. Faber, Manager of 
the Electric Railway Association; C. A. 
Musselman, who spoke on Return Loads 
Bureaus; Raymond C. Beck, who talked 
of snow removal from highways during 
the winter; George Pride, haulage ex- 
pert, and others who presented matters 
of interest to the regional chairmen. 

Chairman Roy D. Chapin, of the high- 
ways transport committee, presided at 
all the meetings and drove home to the 
regional chairmen the aims and plans of 
the committee in his usual forceful man- 
ner. 

On the last day of the conference the 
regional chairmen were given an audi- 
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The regions and their chairmen 
follow: 


Region 1: Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island; J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., Boston. 

Region 2: New York and Connecticut; 
George H. Pride, New York. 

Region 3: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia; C. A. 
Musselman, Philadelphia. 

Region 4: Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Florida; Tom Winn, Atlanta. 

Region'5':' Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia; Harry L. Gordon, 
Cincinnati. 

Region 6: Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska; John T. Stock- 
ton, Chicago. 

Region 7: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana; Earl Browne, 
Minneapolis. 

Region 8: Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana; J. F. Witt, Dallas. 

Region 9: Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; Tom Botterill, Denver. 

Region 10: Oregon, Washington and Idaho; 
Julius H. Meier, Portland. 

Region 11: California, Nevada and Ari- 
zona, L. A. Nares, Fresno. 
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ence by President Wilson, who is 
much interested in the subject of motor 
truck transportation. President Wilson 
spoke briefly to the chairmen, showing 
his knowledge of the subject in no uns 
certain manner. He heartily endorgeq 
their work. 


very 


The entire highways transport Organi- 
zation, which will soon embrace oyer 
15,000 enlisted workers, reaching into 
every community in the United States, 
has been placed under the direction of 
Secretary of the Interior Lane, still re. 
maining an integral part of the Council 
of National Defense. The United States 
has been. divided into eleven administra. 
tive regions, with a regional chairman jn 
each, chosen because of his proven abil- 
ity in other lines. Under each regional 
chairman is the State Highways Trans. 
port Committee in each of his states, and 
the organization spreads out from these 
heads into every county and community 
in every state. 

These regional chairmen are really big 
men in their various communities, and, 
as they are to devote practically all their 
time to this work, a wonderful expansion 
of efficient highways transportation by 
motor truck should loom in the immedi- 


ate future in every part of the United 
States. 








Motors Division Under Glover 


The division of the Quartermaster 
Corps having charge of the procurement 
of motorized vehicles is now headed by 
Colonel Fred Glover, former general 
manager of the Emerson-Brantingham 
Co., of Rockford, IIl. 

The organization of the division has 
been completed and comprises three 
branches: procurement, administrative 
and district offices. The procurement 
branch is divided into sections, procure- 
ment of each type of vehicle being in 
charge of a separate section. 

The administrative branch is under 
Captain S. P. Dean, and the district of- 
fices, located in Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York and Detroit, are in charge of Ma- 
jor M. B. Edgerton, Captain D. S. De- 
vore, Major E. L. Jaco and Major G. D. 
Wilcox, respectively. 


Double Reduction Gear-Drive 
on White Heavy-Duty Trucks 


A new type of double reduction gear- 
driven rear axle has been adopted by 
the White Co., Cleveland, O., and has 
been found satisfactory, trucks construct- 
ed with this axle having been in active 
service for several months. The double 
reduction is obtained by driving gears 
which are housed within the wheels. The 
driving shafts are enclosed by the load- 
bearing member, as in the ordinary axle. 
The construction differing in this respect 
from the so-called internal gear drive. 
No increase in the weight of the truck 
has resulted from the change of axle. 
The complete details of the new heavy 
duty White models will be described in 
our November issue. 








Highways Transportation Com- 
mittee, New Jersey State 
Defense Council 


David Harper, chairman; J. F. Winches- 
ter, vice-chairman; A. D. Way, Jr., sec- 


retary. 
Field Section 
District No. 1 (4 Counties). 

John Iliff, building material business of 

Iliff & Lewis, Newton, Sussex Co. 
District No. 2 (4 Counties). 

Robert Wallace, traffic and _ industrial 
agent, Jersey City. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

District No. 3 (4 Counties). 

M. D. Warren, traffic manager, Trenton 

Chamber of Commerce. 
District No. 4 (4 Counties). 

A. L. Munoz, chief of Highway Depart- 
ment, Perth Amboy; also in trucking 
business. : 

District No. § (5 Counties). 

W. Chandler Stewart, motor vehicle reg- 
istrar, South New Jersey; also in ga- 
rage business (States Garage), Atlan- 
tic City. 

Executive Section 
Return Loads Bureaus. 

Chas. T. Kavanaugh, president, Chas. T. 
Kavanaugh Co., contractor, 32nd & 
Prospect Ave., Bayonne. 

Rural Motor Express. 

A. L. Clark, chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, State House, Trenton. 
Statistics, Mapping, Snow Removal. 

T. J. Wasser, City Hall, Jersey City, As- 
sociation County Engineers; also en- 
gineer of Hudson Co. 

Store Door Delivery, R. R. Congestion. 

Chas. Milbauer, eastern representative, 

Transcontinental Freight Lines, Wool- 

worth Bldg., New York City. 





Inland Waterways. 


A. K. Loechel, woodworking mill, South 
Broad St., Trenton. 


Publicity and Educational. 
Joseph Gunn, educational director for 
Fuel Administration and ex-newspaper 


man, care of Fuel Administration, 
Newark. 


Chalfant Engages in the 
Export Trade 


E. P. Chalfant, one of the pioneers of 
the automobile industry, has resigned as 
Eastern division manager of the Ander- 
sen Electric Car Co., to become general 
manager of the Automotive Products 
Corp., located on the twenty-ninth floor 
of the Woolworth Tower in New York 
City, an export house organized in 1917 
by the American Steel Export Co. for 
the purpose of specializing as direct for- 
eign representatives for American manu- 
facturers of automotive products of every 
nature. 


Chalfant, whose name is a familiar one 
in the industry, is well fitted for his new 
responsibilities. As far back as 1903, he 
pioneered the Orient Buckboard, the pro- 
genitor of the low priced cars, not only 
on the prairies of the West, but in every 
civilized country of the world, and claims 
to have been the first American producet 
to advertise motor cars for export. His 
subsequent connections with the Pack- 
ard, Thomas and Detroit Electric com- 
panies in high official capacities brought 
him an invaluable acquaintance in the 
foreign as well as the domestic maf- 
kets. 
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Renting Commercial Cars at a Profit 


How One Truck Owner Solved the Problem of Satisfying His Customers, His Drivers and 
Himself, and Built up a Business Which is Growing Steadily 


NE of the many problems enter- 

ing into the rental of motor 

trucks or selling the customer 

commercial car service, is that 

of delivering to him 100 per cent 
yalue. In other words, a business house 
purchasing transportation does so be- 
cause it believes or i$ sold on''the basis 
of economy, on the’ principle that the 
truck will carry a greater load and in 
much quicker time. Because of these 
factors it is assumed that the truck is 
cheaper or more economical than the 
horse even with a rate of from $30 to 
$40 the day for the former. 


Should the Customer Pay? 

In hiring a motor truck by the day or 
the week, the owner virtually enters in- 
to a contract to deliver the customer 9 
or 10 hours’ service of the car but it fre- 


_— 



















quently happens that the driver will 
consume unnecessary time on the 
trip, and will report fake troubles to 
cover up his deficiencies. Then again 
a driver may be late in reporting 
with the truck to the customer, or 
May leave 15 or 30 minutes earlier 
than he should for the return trip to 
the garage. These time losses, while 
they appear to be insignificant, may 
amount to several hours a week, and 
when the customer is paying $4 an 
hour, this can run into considerable 
money. The customer should not be 
obliged to pay for service he does 
hot obtain, neither should he be ex- 
pected to pay $4 an hour for the 
time required to replace a truck in 
trouble with a serviceable one or 
for the time required making road- 
side repairs; at least this is the 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


attitude of Charles T. Kavanaugh, Inc., 
3ayonne, N. J., whose concern rents a 
fleet of 5 and 7-ton capacity trucks in 
addition to utilizing trucks in contracting 
work, 


Pays for, Actual Service Only, i 


Mr. Kavanaugh has worked out a sys- 
tem for operating his trucks in rental 
work that not only guarantees users the 
service sold, but includes meuns for 
eliminating the losses for which the in- 
efficient driver is responsible, unjust 
claims made by customers, and those 
brought about by neglect on the part of 
those intrusted with the work of keep- 
ing the machines in serviceable condition. 
In other words, Mr. Kavanaugh’s sales 
policy is to give the customer full value. 
That the plan has been successful is 
proven by the fact that the fleet of fifteen 
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5 and 7-ton trucks have been frequently 
operated with double shifts of drivers 
and that at times as many as twenty-four 
outside cars were hired to meet the 
demand, 
Rental Plan Developed 

Mr. Kavanaugh, who made his initial 
investment in commercial cars in June, 
1916, these comprising two 5-ton Pack- 
ards with dump bodies, did not begin the 
use of trucks with an idea of engaging in 
the rental business, which is the result 
of a careful study of their economical and 
profitable operation. Primarily the first 
few trucks were bought with the idea of 
obtaining greater efficiency in the work 
of transporting the huge quantities of 
material utilized by the company which, 
engages in the carrying out of contracts 
for building roads, sewers and other 
county, state and municipal work, con- 
tracts running into seven figures. 


Horse Equipment Sacrificed 

Six months later, or in January, 1917, 
a repeat order for three 5-ton Packards 
was given and a contract made for two 
more, delivery to be made by May. In 
the meantime the cost of maintaining 64 
horses (32 teams) and their equipment 
so increased, and because drivers were 


Illustrating Advantage of Inspector 
Following up Trucks 

The driver was experiencing float trouble 

with the carburetor. It was quickly rem- 

edied and within ten minutes after 

trouble was reported. 


Showing the Hopper Method of Loading Trucks at the Dock 


A derrick of four hundred yards daily capacity keeps the hoppers supplied. This system was inaugurated 
with the adoption of trucks, and has effected a big saving in time and money 
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The Garage and Repair Station, Which is Being Enlarged to Care 
for the Expanding Business 


utilized and the inspector fail to make 
a report on these, the daily sheet would 
reveal who was at fault by means of the 


telephone calls, office and garage, one 
checking the other. 


How System Operates 

The success of the system is largely 
due to the fact that the greater part of 
the rental work is with firms contracting 
for service, including transportation over 
well defined routes. There fs, however, 
considerable trucking under conditions 
diametrically opposite, but inasmuch as 
the inspector learns in advance of the 
haul, etc., and being familiar with the 
roads, he is able to come upon the truck 
or trucks very readily. 

The older customers have been edu- 
cated to advise the office if they believe 
a driver is taking longer than he should 
to make a delivery, etc., and should a 
firm complain that a truck is overdue, a 
report of where the truck was last seen 
is obtained when the inspector makes his 
telephone call. If the complaint is war- 
ranted truck is immediately looked up. 


Road Delays Largely Avoided 

Drivers are supposed to take certain 
streets or operate over certain routes laid 
out by the inspector. This enables him 
to compute the time the truck should 
require for making certain hauls as well 
as enable quick location of a car report- 
ed late. Drivers have strict orders to call 
the garage if they experience any me- 
chanical trouble requiring the service of 
the traveling repairman and that cannot 
be fixed in 15 minutes. This repairman 
follows the trucks and makes hourly re- 
ports to the garage. The driver must 
also notify the office. Here again the 
system provides a check. In the event 
a truck cannot be repaired within a 
reasonable length of time on the road, 
another truck is sent to take its place, 
but the time lost is deducted from the 
customer’s bill. 

The writer was afforded an opportun- 
ity to note the working of the system by 
coming upon one of the trucks transport- 
ing a capacity load from New York to 
Jersey City. The engine was missing 
badly, so much so that a stiff grade could 
not be negotiated. The driver worked 








on the carburetor and fussed around for 
about five minutes, then called the gar- 
age and office. Within ten minutes the 
inspector arrived on the scene. He had 
called the office from nearby and re- 
ceived a report that truck No. 24 was in 
trouble at 1297 Blank street. The trou- 
ble, -the float of the carburetor, was 
quickly remedied, and the truck on its 
way 20 minutes later. In looking over 
the inspector’s daily report at the end 
of the day an entry was found stating 
that truck No. 24 lost 20 minutes at 1297 
Blank street through float trouble, etc. 


Trucks Earn $40 a Day 

The trucks earn from $30 to $40 a 
day, the former charge being for the 5- 
ton machines. Much of the rental is by 
contract. A concern hiring a truck by the 
week may have an option on the serv- 
ices of three, and in one case a coal con- 
cern has an option on five extra ma- 
chines. Another instance noted is a con- 
tract for an unlimited number of trucks; 
that is, practically so. There is, of course, 
a sliding scale of prices. 

A day’s service is from seven in the 
morning until 5.30 at night with one hour 
deducted at noon for the driver’s dinner. 
The drivers are unionized and the union 
time calls for the day’s work to begin 
at 6.30 in the morning and end at 6 at 
night. If the occasion requires a truck 
to be in service earlier or later, the driv- 
ers are paid the union’s overtime rate 
and the customer charged for same. 

The discrepancy in the time is explain- 
ed by the clocking system which requires 
a driver to ring in when he arrives and 
see that he has fuel and water, etc., be- 
fore he rings out or starts his day’s work. 
At night he is supposed to ring in at six 
o’clock, and as frequently a driver is 
called upon to assist a mechanic for an 
hour, the former rings out at seven. This 
extra hour’s work or overtime, shows on 
the time slip, also on the garage time 
sheet. 

Drivers on Time Basis Only 

The drivers are not regularly employ- 
ed; that is, are not engaged by the week 
but daily or half a day. They are called 
upon when required, and while it may 
appear that the plan is not practical, Mr. 
Kavanaugh states that he has.a list of 
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good drivers and that insofar ag he 


ypegnows his foreman or inspector never 


~ fails to produce the required number 


even if a rush of work develops for but 
half a day. 

The trucks are inspected each night by 
the night manager of the garage and the 
inspection card requires a report on 1y 
parts, those most subject to trouble and 
requiring adjustment. Drivers report any 
trouble to the day man of the garage and 
a card is made out and tied to the steer. 
ing wheel. All repairs are made by’ the 
night men. A report is also made out of 
the condition reported of the truck, if re. 
paired or not, and if not a reason must 
be given. The policy of the cofnpany js 
to keep the trucks in condition at all 
times instead of laying them off for a 
complete overhaul. A fuel report is in- 
cluded in the system, the fuel and oil 
being supplied by the night man. 





INSPECTION OF CAR 
Condition 0. K. 

1—Radiator 

2—Fan Grease Cup 

3—Fan Belt 

4—Compression 

5—Spark Plugs 

6—Front Spring and Clips 

7—Hoist Pump 

8—Hoist Chain  .. 

9—Hand Baeenten ie Sor 
10—Foot Brake’ ™ 


11—Rear Spring and Clips 











As previously stated there have been 
times when the trucks were operated 
night and day. One occasion was last 
January and February when there was 
a shortage of coal and dealers were hard 
put to secure transportation during the 
rush work. During that period the horse 
was severely handicapped by the snow 
and slippery roads. There have been 
times when some of the trucks have been 
idle but the driver expense is eliminated. 


Selling Service 
Since the rental system was inaugurat- 
ed the trucks have been kept busy. This 
is largely due to the fact that the com- 
pany has a large list of firms employing 
trucks from time to time and these are 
called upon daily by phone. All of the 


trucks are not used for rental for the. 


requirements of the company keep sev- 
eral busy. After the needs of the vari- 
ous departments for the next day are 
ascertained and the number rented, the 
outside customers are called. 

The business of Chas. T. Kavanaugh, 
Inc., is divided into three departments, 
namely, general contracting, building 
material and motor trucking. Conse- 
quently, the trucks are charged one-third 
of the overhead expense. Included in 
the trucking account are the charges of 
operating and maintaining the inspector's 
car and the Ford. 
Truck is employed in the building ma- 
terial department and its cost is not 
included in the trucking department. — 

The company has $9000 invested in a 
garage and repair shop and $1000 in tools 
and equipment. The repair shop is 25x 
65 ft. and is well equipped for handling 
all work. The machine equipment 3 


The 2-ton Form-A-. 
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hard to obtain, that the company sold 
all of its horse drawn equipment at auc- 
tion, Mr. Kavanaugh states that the, 
company lost $4,000 by the sale accord- 
ing to the inventory taken on the first 
of the year. “Had we waited until the 
frst of 1918 our loss would have been 
considerably greater,” said Mr. Kava- 
naugh, “for the price of feed and other 
factors entering into the overhead in- 
creased greatly.” 


Large Equipment is Profitable 


Mr. Kavanaugh says that his experi- 
ence with the first seven trucks, convinc- 
ed him that a large number of trucks are 
essential to successful and profitable 
operation and in September, 1917, he 
ordered two 5-ton White chassis, and 
three months later placed an order for 
six 7-ton Reliables. In addition to these 
he placed in service a 2-ton Smith Form- 
a-Truck, two Fords and a Chevrolet. 


As is generally the case in contracting 
work there occurred times when all of 
the trucks were not kept busy. This 
coupled with the fact that there were op- 
portunities to sell trucking service to 
companies whose business is variable, in- 
sofar as transportation requirements are 


Chas. T. Kavanagh, Inc. 
INSPECTOR’S REPORT 


FD isninsssinies 
Report made out by..... 
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concerned, led to the development of the 
rental service previously referred to. 


The first few months were full of the 
trials and tribulations attendant upon a 
new venture. Customers using the trucks 
would remit with deductions from the 
charges, claiming that the truck was laid 
up or broken down when on such and 
such a job, that the driver started off 
with a load and took longer to make a 
delivery than did their horses, etc. These 
and similar losses, the responsibility for 
which could not be readily traced for the 
customers, would not keep track of the 
arrival and departure of loads but would 
claim short time and service, and deduct 
it from their bills. 


How the Leaks Were Plugged 


Convinced that it was not practical to 
obtain co-operation from the customer 
or driver, Mr. Kavanaugh adopted the 
principle of the train dispatcher, that of 
keeping an accurate record of the move- 
ment of the trucks, but by means of a 
traveling inspector in an automobile. 
This inspector calls upon all firms con- 
tracting for service and ascertains the 
character of transportation, length of 
hauls, etc., and particularly the route over 


From Telephone No 


GARAGE TIME SHEET 
Charles 7. Kavanagh, Inc. 


NATURE OF WORK AND MATERIAL USED 


CONDITION REPORTED 


TO WHOM 
DELIVERED 


Chas. T. Kavanaugh, Inc. 


If repaired. state Yes or No IF NOT STATE REASON 
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which the truck is to travel. It is his 
duty to make flying trips over the terri- 
tory in which the cars are being oper- 
ated and to file a daily report sheet 
which enables the office to note at a 
glance the hour of the day, place, work 
being done and® condition of the truck 
if in trouble. Each truck is numbered, 
and a space provided for an hourly re- 
port on each car. Such a report is not 
practical with but one inspector, but 
sufficient evidence is obtained to check 
the work of a driver and to verify or dis- 
prove claims made for loss of service by: 
the customer. 

The inspector who also calls the office 
(Kavanaugh’s) from time to time, must 
set down the time as well as from what 
phone he called and who received the 
message. The last named prevents dis- 
putes arising as to who is responsible 
for neglect. The inspector also keeps in 
touch with the garage in case a truck de- 
velops trouble on the road or extra 
trucks are placed at work which is fre- 
quently done. The names and addresses 
of the users are supplied the inspector by 
the office and he includes their operation 
in his report. Should extra machines be 


Message received by 





Accurate Records Are an Aid in Preventing Leaks 7 
The inspector's baad Tot. patie location of truck, time seen and cause of delay. The garage time sheet, indicating work done, material used and 


ed labor report. 


The night repairman’s report of work performed, and fuel slip or gasoline report — - : 
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modern in every respect, and the fore- 
man has three day and two night men 
under him, in addition to the drivers, 
who work overtime as explained. The 
company is building a new addition to 
the garage, which will afford a space of 
37x 50 ft. With the exception of paint- 
ing, all work, including body, is cared 
for. 

The recent additions to the fleet are 
equipped with a combination body. one 
that permits of dumping the load in the 
conventional manner or at either side. 
The body has two side chutes, and either 
can be utilized. This arrangement has 
proven very practical for service in one- 
way streets, where the ordinances do not 
permit of dumping from the end. All 
chassis are to be equipped with these 
bodies, which are stated to greatly fa- 
cilitate unloading coal, stone, sand, etc. 
The capacities are five and seven yards. 

Cost figures are not available other 
than the company has $80,177 invested, 
of which amount $70,177 ig in trucks. As 
to the return on this investment, it is 
stated that it is 29 per cent gross. The 
cost figures include depreciation, insur- 
ance, interest on investment, etc. 
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Mr. Kavanaugh states that from his 
experience he believes the only way to 
obtain a good return on money invested 
in trucks is to operate a fleet. He also 
advances the opinion that transportation 
by motor truck will ultimately be devel- 
oped to a point where the average con- 
cern will prefer to contract for service 
rather than maintain a small number of 
trucks. He also contends that the ma- 
jority of the truck accidents caused by 
gross carelessness could be avoided if 
the insurance companies adopted a clause 
in their policies that after a driver fig- 
ured in three accidents no insurance 
would be issued. “Post such a rule in 
the garages,” said Mr. Kavanaugh, “and 
avoidable accidents will decrease very 
rapidly. Of course, there are unavoid- 
able accidents, and such should not be 
held against the driver.” One of the 
rules of the company, a copy of which 
is located on the truck back of the driv- 
er, is that none except an employee is 
allowed to ride on a truck. In case of 
accidents a driver is required to notify 
the office within 15 minutes of its: oc- 
currence, 








GMC Smoker 


an Educational 


Entertainment 


ATURDAY night, September 21, 

the officials of the General Motors 

Truck Co. gave a smoker to some 

fifty drivers who are operating G. 

M. C. trucks in Chicago. There 
was not a syllable of sales talk dropped, 
and it was simply a social gathering, 
during which was discussed the subject 
nearest the mind and heart of every one 
present—his job. 

E. J. Kilbourn, manager of the G. M. 
C. Chicago branch, opened the meeting 
by introducing Lieutenant Martin, of the 
Chicago Police Traffic Squad. Mr. Mar- 
tin explained the underlying reasons for 
the ordinances controlling the street 
traffic. He frankly admitted “coppers” 
were not angels, yet intimated that it 
would take an angel from heaven to 
stand from seven o’clock in the morin- 
ing until 6 at night and never get tired 
and cross. “You do your part, boys; 
simply observe the Golden Rule towards 
the crossing officer and you will soon 
see that he is more than willing to meet 
you more than half way—and not in 
court,” he concluded. 

A. C. Stevens, one of the Y. M. C. A. 

secretaries from the front, then told of 
the work of the organization “Over 
There,” and the great work demanded 
of motor trucks at the front and how 
the demand was fully answered. 
H. H. Keating, district superintendent 
of the Standard Oil Co., told the men 
about the evils of overloading, and warn- 
ed them against “trying to perform mira- 
cles” with their trucks. His talk was 
illustrated by some very well drawn 
charts showing the proper manner of 
loading, etc. 


F,. A. Whitten, chief engineer of the 
company, explained parts of the detail 
of the G. M. C. truck, with reference to 
its proper management. One of the 5!4- 
ton trucks had been jacked up on a truss 
some 6 ft. in height, so that the men 
could make a careful study of the under- 
neath part of the chassis. A smaller 
truck was stationed in the front of the 
room. From these two trucks supple- 
mented by a chart on the wall a very 
clear, comprehensive and simple object 
lesson was drawn. Mr. Whitten particu- 
larly urged systematic care of the vehi- 
cles, especially with respect to oiling, 
even through the hidden grease cups. 

Extracts from Mr. Whitten’s talk fol- 
low: 

“Begin at one side of your truck and 
go around it, and always go around it 
from left to right or right to left, which- 
ever way is handier for you, personally; 
then you will not be so liable to miss 
any cups, as you will surely do unless 
you observe some regular order in your 
work.” 

Then Mr. Whitten told some stories 
illustrating the value and need of the 
men understanding the various parts of 
the truck. One incident from the west- 
ern front was especially forceful. These 
trucks were driven by Chinamen, who 
only knew enough “to tickle the carbure- 
tors and turn the cranks.” A few trucks 
at the end of the convoy were cut off 
by a freight train at a grade crossing 
one day, and the engine of the leading 
truck could not be started because the 
magneto had become grounded. The 
two men on this truck took turns “tick- 
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ling” the carburetor and cranking unti} 
they had cranked all of the Zasoline oyt 
of the tank, the rest of the trucks wait. 
ing in line behind them, 

“The transmission is one of the things 
which makes very little complaint if neg. 
lected, consequently it should be inspect: 
ed from time to time to see if it contains 
the proper amount of oil, and some care 
should be taken to use the right kind of 
oil in the transmission. 
not use grease. 


Above all, do 


A Winter Driving Help 

“The difficulty in cranking a cold en- 
gine in the winter time very frequently 
lies not in the engine, as is commonly 
supposed, but in the transmission. Just 
as long as the clutch is engaged, the 
transmission countershaft, which js 
buried in oil, must turn with the engine, 
The heavy oil used in _ transmissions 
thickens up in cold weather to such an 
extent that it is almost impossible to 
turn these gears. I would suggest that 
you will find cranking very much easier 
on a cold morning if you will have some 
one hold the clutch pedal down while 
you are cranking, or get a piece of wire, 
make it into a double ended hook, hook 
the lower end of it in the pedal slot in 
the floor board and hook the other end 
in the pedal to hold it down. 

“Worm gear axles require the same 
kind of attention as do transmissions. 
This is another point where attention 
should be given to using the right kind 
of oil. Wheel bearings are somewhat 
like shackle bolts in that they will run 
without lubrication, but it is not good 
for them.” 

In addition to the items mentioned 
above, there are some twenty or thirty 
places which should be lubricated, most 
of which will run without oil for a time. 
Shackle bolts, radius rod pins, etc., etc., 
are examples of this. 

Mr. Whitten mentioned the case of 
one of their trucks which had just been 
over-hauled in their shop. This truck 
had been in the hands of a succession 
of drivers, none of whom stayed on the 
job very long. As a result, no one was 
really responsible for the truck. It had 
not had the day-to-day minor attention 
which it required. Grease cups were lost 
or else had not been screwed down; 
finished bolts had been replaced by 
rough machined bolts; oil connections 
on the engine were broken off and plug- 
ged. The inevitable result of this kind 
of care was a bill of $182.50, practically 
all of ‘which could have been saved by a 
very small amount of day-to-day atten- 
tion by some one interested in the truck. 
In conclusion he called their attention 
to the books of instructions, which, if 
carefully read, would give them a good 
working knowledge of their truck. 

H. L. Beckwith, service manager of 
the company, went into more detail as 
to the various parts of the truck, show- 
ing how to adjust bearings, brakes, ete. 

Mr. Baird, editor of “Truck Talk,” the 
house organ of the G. M. C. company, 
closed the meeting with a plea for con- 
servation of gasoline in the more care 

ful operation of the trucks. 
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Some Interesting Figures on Road Costs 
and Hauling Expenses’ 


A Plea for the Better Type of Road. Tests Show That Concrete 
Furnishes the Ideal Heavy-Traffic Road 


E ARE now entering upon a 
period in our transportation 
history when the waste en- 
tailed by awkward and un- 
necessary handling and trans- 

port of the products we buy and sell is 
to be eliminated. It is a period of zone 
activity—a period in which we are called 
ypon to make greater use of the supplies 
and resources near at hand, rather than 
continue the uneconomic policy of pay- 
ing for longer hauls where we can get 
what we need nearer home. 

At this point the motor truck comes 
in. It is the right thing at the right mo- 
ment. Railway lines already bind our 
great commercial and manufacturing 
centers together. We have no lack of 
facilities there. But we have progressed 
to a point where we must go back and 
pick up the loose threads in our trans- 
portation fabric. We must extend corol- 
lary lines into local zones to feed, clothe, 
and otherwise minister to the needs of 
the public. 

That opportunity is yours. It is an 
opportunity created by the very logic of 
events. To emphasize the force of this 
tendency towards highway transporta- 
tion as a corollary to the railway, I need 
only call your attention to the fact that 
the number of employees engaged in mak- 
ing the type of freight carrier you oper- 
ate is already one-half the number em- 
ployed by all of the railroads of the 
United States. And yet the motor truck 
is in its infancy. 

There is one bar, however, to its most 
successful use. That bar is bad roads. 
You, as owners and operators, have the 
tight type of highway rolling stock, but 
you lack the right type of roadbed. I 
want to drive this fact home, if I may, 
that you cannot run your highway trains 
at a safe profit without a good roadbed, 
and it is to your interest to work earn- 
estly and constantly for the construc- 
tion of durable highways. 

All experience points to the vital need 
of a comprehensive and systematic plan 
of road improvement. Under stress of 
war conditions, car and labor shortage, 
and increased tonnage to be moved, traf- 
fc is turning back to the public highways. 
In thickly settled communities it can no 
longer be limited to tracks and railway 
yards; long distance, high-power motor 
ttuck lines have already been established. 
But it is in the short-haul business that 
the greatest strides are being made. 


Traffic is becoming so heavy and so 
ees 


‘Extracts from paper read by Edward N. 
ines, Chairman, Board of County Road 
missioners, Wayne County (Mich.) at 
ck Owners’ Conference, Board of Com- 
merce, Detroit, September 19-20. 


dense that more power is required on 
our highways. 

Power costs money, whether in the 
form of feed for draft animals, gasoline 
for the automobile, or coal for the loco- 
motive. How to reduce the cost of trans- 
portation power, with an ultimate reduc- 
tion in the cost of transportation, has 
been a problem, The price of feed and 
fuel is increasing. The price of materials 
used in the manufacture of freight and 
passenger vehicles is increasing. Also 
the cost of labor. 

There is only one way open now to 
reduce the power cost, and that way is 
to get it out of the road. It can be done 
only by building a road so even, so rigid, 





EDWARD N. HINES 


Chairman Board of County Road Commissioners, 
Wayne County, Michigan 


and so durable that the same amount of 
power will pull a larger load at greater 
speed; a road on which the full force of 
the power may be used in pulling a larger 
load’ on the road instead of pulling 
against it with a lighter load. 

Recently some tests were made in 
California by the Good Roads Bureau 
of the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation. These tests were made on dif- 
ferent types of road to ascertain the 
amount of pulling power required to 
fact in cold figures that it takes 218 lb. 
of power to pull a one-ton load on an 
earth road; on a macadam road it takes 
64.3 lb. of power; and on a gravel road 


in good condition, from 78.2 to 81.3 Ib. 
Even on a level earth road, with dust 
about 1 in. deep, it required from 92 to 
99.3 Ib. of pulling power to get over 
the road. On a concrete road the same 
one-ton load required only 27.6 Ib. of 
pulling power. These figures are accu- 
rate. The tests were carefully made un- 
der the direction of Prof. J, B. Davidson, 
of the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University of California. 
They emphasized the fact that when a 
road requires anywhere from 64 to 218 
lb, of pulling power to get a one-ton load 
over it, that the road is costing the com- 
munity too much. It is a very simple 
matter to take the difference in power- 
cost between a concrete road at 27.6 Ib. 
and an unimproved road at 218 lb. and 
use that difference in paying for the con- 
crete road, on which greater tonnage can 
be hauled at less expense. 

Some little time ago a prominent truck 
manufacturer of Detroit caused a trip 
to be made by a two-ton truck carrying 
capacity load, through Wayne, Wash- 
tenaw, Monroe, Lenawee, Hillsdale and 
Jackson Counties, going via Ypsilanti, 
Milan, Dundee, Adrian, Hillsdale, Jack- 
son; returning via Ann Arbor and Ypsi- 
lanti, for the purpose of determining effi- 
ciency of motor trucks on various road 
surfaces. The Recordagraph was placed 
on truck and locked. Truck was driven 
day and night and covered 238.25 miles. 
A section of tape from recordagraph on 
this trip from Detroit to Ypsilanti to 
Milan to Dundee, shows results with 
concrete, gravel and dirt roads as fol- 
lows: 

Speed in miles per hour made by two- 
ton truck, heavily loaded: 


ee ae 16.4 m.p.h. 
CSE COE 66 sc cisicc caveacs 9.5 m.p.h. 
Ree SOE bck cdevimsess¥erxa 4.6 m.p.h, 


Travel on concrete roads 12 miles per 
hour greater than on dirt roads. On con- 
crete roads this two-ton truck made 257 
per cent better time than on dirt roads. 
All the dirt roads were in fairly good 
condition as it was rather a dry sea- 
son. 

The following is a verbatim statement 
of a test made September 16, 1918, with 
a two-ton truck, the purpose being to 
show the gas consumption of this truck 
when operated over an ordinary country 
road and when operated over a con- 
crete road such as are standard in Wayne 
County: 

The run in each case was exactly ten 
miles, and the weather during most of 
the test was threatening, and during the 
last part of the test, raining. The coun- 
try road was made up of hard gravel 
going; newly turned-up dirt, good hard 
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dirt road, soft slippery dirt, sand, and 
for the last mile the run was made with 
one wheel on the asphalt and one wheel 
in the dirt road alongside. The amount 
of gas used on the concrete road to go 
ten (10) miles was one and a quarter 
gallons (1%). To go the same distance 
on the country road took two gallons 
and one gill (2 gallons, 1 gill). The time 
for going over the ten (10) miles of con- 
crete road was forty-two (42) minutes, 
Over country road, one hour and twenty- 
four minutes (1 hour, 24 minutes.) 

Here is a saving of 1.85 cents per mile 
for gasoline alone, with gasoline at 
23 7-10 cents per gallon, to say nothing 
of other factors, and with gasless Sun- 
days this showing alone is vital. 

Various topics have been assigned to 
able speakers in this conference, among 
which are the subjects of return loads, 
uniform cost accounting systems for 
truck operators, better methods of han- 
dling, loading, routing, bonus systems 
and premium plans to encourage effi- 
ciency on part of drivers or chauffeurs. 

All of these topics contain much that 
is of merit, but all of them will fail of 
realizing our expectations without good 
roads traversable every day in the year, 
and every hour of the day. We have 
the trucks and the unlimited capacity to 
build more; we have the tonnage waiting 
to be moved, but where are the roads? 
What are we doing towards building 
more good roads, and what kind of 
roads shall be built? 

With the few examples previously giv- 
en in this paper, examples that could 
be multiplied a hundred-fold, if it were 
necessary, how can we doubt that the 
road is the crux of the situation. With 
a good road, time, gasoline, oil, tires, 
wear and tear on the engine and chassis, 
wear and tear on the driver are all re- 
duced to a minimum. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the first place to start on a 
real road building program to increase 
motor truck efficiency and reduce cost 
of operation is on the highway bridges. 
Our bridges are our first and weakest 
link. All over the country today motor 
truck loads and speeds are curtailed by 
weak highway bridges built to carry not 
to exceed a six-ton moving load. 

* * * 


To provide for traffic, either present 
or prospective, four things are neces- 
sary. First, our roads must be longer; 
second, they must be wider; third, they 
must be thicker; fourth, they must be 
rigid and even. On main market roads 
or trunk lines in and around large cen- 
ters of population at least, we must stop 
building gravel, water bonded and pene- 
tration macadam. While I realize that 
the financial burden of a better type road 
cannot be borne by some of the sparsely 
settled and poorer communities of a 
state, yet it would seem wise to provide 
state and federal aid for a greater pro- 
portion of the cost, and secure a better 
type of road. Traffic does not restrict 
itself to boundary lines to achieve its 
maximum effectiveness. 

x * * 


Within reasonable limits, roads should 
be built for traffic, and traffic should not 
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be fitted to the road surface. The ten- 
dency of traffic today is towards wider 
gauge, greater speeds and heavier loads. 
Roads built to carry this traffic must, if 
they are to give service and satisfaction, 
be built rigid; road shocks must be taken 
up by springs, pneumatic or cushion 
tires, shock absorbers and otherwise. 

What kind of a road shall we build? 
Scientific tests and data secured from 
different sections of the country, as well 
as cold logic, leads us inevitably to the 
concrete road; a type which offers least 
resistance to the easy movement of 
wheels (like rolling across the floor), a 
road that is not slippery, a road that is 
dustless and mudless, a road that is 
easily and cheaply maintained, and a 
road that is durable. This is the .type 
of road that we have been developing 
and building in Waytre Coutity for the 
past ten years, and’ we now have over 
170 miles in constant and serviceable use. 
Based upon this experience, I am con- 
vinced that the concrete road must be 
the standard type of roadway in the fu- 
ture, for nothing less than a road as dur- 
able as concrete will meet the needs of 
the future. We have established this 
fact from actual experience here, until 
it has become our firm conviction, 

It is not enough, however, to merely 
build the best possible type of roads and 
bridges to obtain the mMaxittitiih wee) of 
a truck on the highway. Roads shotld 
be maintained, lighted and kept free from 
snow drifts and snow and ice ruts in 
winter. Here again, the Wayne County 
Road Commission is proud to number 
itself among the leaders. All roads un- 
der our iurisdiction are constantly pa- 
trolled and systematically and continu- 
ously maintained. 

While we have no funds available for 
such a purpose, we have carried on a 
campaign urging townships and the 
smaller centers of population in and 
around Wayne County to light the main 
roads at night, and have met with con- 
siderable success in this direction at no 
direct expense to the county. Any one 
who motors at night can readily appre- 
ciate the desirability of a lighted road, 
and when the practice becomes general, 
as it is bound to in time, the usefulness 
of motor truck transport will very ma- 
terially increase. 

While we have made it a practice since 
1912 to keep all roads under our juris- 
diction open for travel in the winter as 
well as in the summer, the importance 
of this work has not been fully appre- 
ciated until forced on the attention of 
the country at large during the severe 
weather and heavy snow storms of last 
winter; more especially when the U. S. 
Government attempted to transport load- 
ed trucks and passenger cars under their 
own power to tidewater. No trouble 
was experienced at any time on Wayne 
County roads. 

Three superintendents who have 
charge of road construction in the sum- 
mer are given districts to take care of 
in winter. They are furnished with snow 
plows, scrapers, graders and _ shovels. 
Each superintendent inspects his district 
all through the winter. He has lists of 
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men who will turn out for road cle 
work and also lists of team owners, 

When a big snow storm comes, the three 

superintendents can get at their work 

in the shortest possible. time, and their 

gangs are soon attacking the drifts 

There is a community spirit among the 

farmers which prompts them to get out 

and do their best to make the roads tra- 

versable in the fewest hours. Taking 

care of our roads in this manner not only 

enables travel to proceed in the usual 

manner, but is a protection to the road, 
by preventing snow and ice ruts, thus 
distributing traffic over the entire road. 
way instead of in one or two tracks, | 

am of the opinion that some legislation 
should be placed on our statute books, 
at the coming session of the legislature, 
making the keeping of roads open and 
safe to travel during the winter months 
mandatory. 

If it is desirable and good business 
(and I certainly think it is) for the mo- 
tor truck manufacturer to educate the 
truck owner and truck user on the best 
methods to follow in loading, routing 
and handling a truck; to advocate a uni- 
form cost accounting system; to secure 
return loads, and the many other fea- 
tures of propaganda which result in 
benefit, why is it not equally good busi- 
ness to assist the truck owner to get a 
road on which he can run his truck? 1; 
have often been surprised at the appar- 
ent lack of knowledge of the need for, 
better roads on the part of the truck 
manufacturers. National advertising 
campaigns have been conducted, illus- 
trated by photos showing how good their 
product is under operation on the poor- 
est kind of highways; large sums of 
money are paid for circulation in locali- 
ties where by no possible chance can a 
sale be made because of lack of anything 
that might by courtesy be called a road. 
Part of this effort spent in educating the 
public through these same mediums on 
what good roads would do for the com- 
munity will remove the point of produc- 
tion overlapping demand for the trucks 
many, many years. Some _ objection 
might be raised that this is not the time 
to start an extensive good roads propa- 
ganda campaign, because our first duty is 
to let nothing interfere with the victori- 
ous and speedy termination of the war. 
In the August issue of New England 
Roads, the leading article presents this 
phase of the question so much better 
than I am capable of that I am going to 
repeat it in part to clinch the proposition 
that highways are a vital necessity. 

“The steel required for an average 
steel freight car is 25 tons per car. The 
steel for building a locomotive and its 
tender weighs 150 tons. The steel used. 
for a two-ton motor truck will average 
1% tons. 

“The ton mileage of a freight car per 
day, figured at the highest point, 1s 800 
ton miles, forty tons average load an 
twenty miles per day. An easy average 
for a two-ton motor. truck is 200 tom 
miles, two tons load and one hundred 
miles per day. There are few two-ton 
motor trucks that are not loaded to at 
least two and one-half tons a trip. 
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“On this basis four two-ton motor 
trucks can do more work per day than 
one freight car. Add to this the saving 
of time, for motor trucks deliver their 
freight direct from the shipper to the 
consignee. 

“In other words, four motor trucks, re- 
quiring six tons of steel for their con- 
struction, can do more on short hauls 
than a freight car which requires 25 tons 
of steel and which must be drawn by a 
locomotive that requires one hundred 
and fifty tons of steel for its construc- 
tion. 

“To build 50,000 steel freight cars, and 
the 1,250 locomotives necessary to draw 
them, will require 1,437,000 tons of steel. 
Only 300,000 tons of steel are necessary 
to build 200,000 two-ton motor trucks. 
There is a saving of 1,137,000 tons of 
steel by the use of motor trucks. This 
steel so saved can go direct into ships or 
into munitions work. The time saved 
by direct delivery of freight by motor 
truck means millions of dollars saved to 
manufacturers and purchasers in the 
course of a year. 

“Tf we use the highways and thus re- 
lieve the railroads of the greater portion 
of their short haul freight the vast ex- 
pense and lost time of crowded terminals 
and congestion is saved. Remember, 
also, that every ton of freight delivered 
at a railroad terminal must be carried by 
truck from the factory to the shipping 
point and from the terminal to the con- 
signee.” 

Now, I would like to make, if I may, 
this suggestion in conclusion: That, 
knowing as you do that your profits 
depend upon the steady and economic 
operation of your trucks, and that such 
operation of your trucks in turn depends 
almost wholly upon the condition of the 
roadbed, that it is both your duty and 
your opportunity to work diligently for 
durable roads—not good roads merely in 
the sense that we term good roads, but 
roads that will last without expensive 
repairs, roads that will enable you to 
load your trucks to their full capacity 
and move the most miles on the least 
amount of gasoline. This, it seems to 
me, is equally as important as soliciting 
tonnage, for, while you secure business 
on the one hand, you cut down your ex- 
pense of handling it on the other, and 
thereby increase your profits. 

This viewpoint should be urged on 
State legislatures, boards of supervisors, 
members of Congress, in both the House 
and Senate, and in official Washington 
generally, by such conferences as this, 
and by automobile clubs, boards of com- 
merce, real estate boards, truck manufac- 
turers and other good roads organiza- 
tions. You can emphasize the cost of 
bad roads by showing how good roads 
become an investment and not an ex- 
pense, and I think it is very clear that 
now is the time of all others when na- 
tional necessity urges a great program 
of highway construction. 
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Latest Statement of Priority 
Commission Regarding Cur- 
tailment of Tractors and 
Farm Implements 


HE priority order affecting farm 
tractors and other agricultural 
implements, which the Priorities 
Commission of the War Indus- 
tries Board has had under con- 

sideration for several weeks, as finally 
issued, emphasizes once more the seri- 
ousness of the situation as to steel and 
iron for war purposes. 


Judge Edwin D. Parker, priorities 
commissioner, announcing for Chairman 
Baruch, of the War Industries Board, 
the ruling as to tractors, etc., comments 
that “The drive is on. The Time is Now. 
When the war shall have been won we 
will plan for the future.” 

The statement, in part, follows: 

Judge Parker thus prefaces a ruling of 
the Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board directed to the agricultural imple- 
ment and farm operating equipment industry 
curtailing the consumption of iron and steel 
by the industry 25 per cent during the year 
beginning October 1, 1918, over its consump- 
tion of iron and steel for the corresponding 
twelve months beginning October 1, 1917. 
This will effect a saving in iron and steel 
fer the direct war program of about 500,000 
tons. 


Special rulings governing the output of 
farm tractors restricts makers who pro- 
duced less than ten tractors last year to 
the production of not more than ten trac- 
tors the coming year; makers who produced 
and had in field operation 10 and less than 
50 tractors may not produce over 50 trac- 
tors; makers who produced and sold 50 or 
more tractors will have their consumption 
of iron and steel reduced 25 per cent. 

Signed pledges will be exacted from the 
manufacturers to use materials on hand 
that may come into their possession for the 
manufacture of tractors and farm operating 
equipment and parts, to reduce the tonnage 
of iron and steel as directed; to comply with 
the regulations of the Conservation Division 
ot the War Industries Board as to economies 
and substitutions; and to produce only the 
more essential farm operating equipment 
and parts and to distribute the products 
only for essential uses. Judge Parker says 
to the agricultural implement and farm op- 
erating equipment industry: 

“Yours is clearly not only an essential, 
but an indirect war industry and will be 
dealt with as such. The nation must pro- 
duce a maximum of foods and feeds, but 
this production must be accomplished with 
am reduced consumption of materials and 
labor required to meet the war program. The 
use of a machine, in the manufacture of 
which large quantities of material and labor 
are consumed, may be economically sound 
and in normal times its manufacture and 
use should be stimulated; but if its produc- 
tion at this crisis requires more labor than 
will be saved In one season’s use, it should— 
generally speaking—be substituted by other 
machines or implements in order to accom- 
plish the immediate conservation of labor 
and materials.” 


Following is the ruling of the Priori- 
ties Division: 

Reference herein will be made to periods 
of twelve months each; that from October 1, 
1917, to September 30, 1918, will be desig- 
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nated “First Period.’”’ A careful survey of 
your industry in connection with the urgent 
war requirements has led to the decision 
that in the public interest your iron and 
steel consumption for the ‘Second Period” 
should be 75 per cent of your consumption 
during the ‘first period,’’ when it approxi- 
mated 2,000,000 tons of iron and steel. The 
effect of a release of 25 per cent of your 
consumption during the past twelve months 
will be immediately felt on the war pro- 
gram. It is with confidence that the War 
Industries Board relies upon your indispen- 
sable industry lending the same whole- 
hearted and patriotic assistance in accom- 
plishing these economies that it has always 
rendered in response to previous appeals. 
While the importance of your industry and 
your place in the program for the produc- 
tion of food for this nation and its allies 
can hardly be overstated, yet the supreme 
concern at this critical period is that every 
possible contribution be made immediately 
and enthusiastically to the end that the war 
may be shorténed and the victory made 
decisive. 

The necessity of reducing the allotments 
of iron and steel to your industry places 
upon you and the Farm Implements Com- 
mittee the responsibility of so applying 
the curtailment that your more essential 
products shall be produced in_ sufficient 
quantities to meet all legitimate demands 
for them and that your less essential prod- 
ucts shall be produced in greatly diminished 
quantities, or not at all. The Priorities Di- 
vision does not undertake to direct you in 
the formulation or execution of a program 
of such responsibility. This is your prob- 
lem. You are equipped to solve it; and with 
your experience and ripe judgment you will 
through team work so adjust your manu- 
facturing program and utilize the curtailed 
allotment of materials, that the theoretical 
injury may not prove real. 

The plans for curtailment must, among 
other things, take account of the varying 
situation of the manufacturers who have 
been in production for considerable periods 
as contrasted with those whose production 
period has been relatively so short that they 
are still Virtually in the experimental stage. 
To apply to both of such groups an arbi- 
trary percentage tonnage allotment plan 
would be inequitable. 

For your guidance you are advised that 
the Priorities Division has decided: 

(a) That the tractor makers who have 
produced less than ten tractors during the 
“First Period’ are in the primary experi- 
mental stage, and that they are not to pro- 
duce over ten tractors during the ‘Second 
Period.” 


(b) That the tractor makers who have 
produced and had in field operation ten or 
more, and less than fifty, tractors during 
the “First Period’? are in the secondary de- 
velopment stage, and that they are not to 
produce over fifty tractors during the ‘“‘Sec- 
ond Period.” 


(c) That makers of products other than 
farm tractors whose development situation 
shall be comparable to those of the tractor 
makers described in the proceeding para- 
graphs are to produce according to the same 
rules. 

(d) That the tractor makers who have 
produced and sold fifty or more tractors 
during the “First Period’ and all other 
manufacturers of farm operating equipment 
who are past their primary and secondary 
development stages will receive during the 
“Second Period’ not exceeding 75 per cent 
of their consumption of iron and steel dur- 
ing the ‘First Period.’’ 
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Metal and Rubber Markets 
No Change in Steel Products Prices 


The agreement made by the Price- 
Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board with representatives of the iron 
ore, pig iron and steel interests has been 
formally approved by the President. 
Maximum prices now prevailing on steel 
products will be continued up to Dec. 
31, 1918. No contracts calling for de- 
livery after that date are to specify a 
price unless coupled with a clause mak- 
ing the price subject to revision by any 
authorized United States government 
agency. All manufacturers and pro- 
ducers are expected to observe the maxi- 
mum prices now fixed. 

The labor shortage is still the greatest 
problem before the manufacturers. The 
introduction of the eight-hour day by 
the United States Steel Corp. and other 
companies is expected to increase the 
outturn and result in greater efficiency. 
The Government is endeavoring to meet 
the shortage on one hand by supplying 
the manufacturers with labor through 
the U. S. Employment Service, and on 
the other by reducing consumption of 
steel products. 


Steel Products Prices 
Per ton, Pittsburg— 


Bessemer billets ........... $47 50 a 
RPO “OOP © Sob. ek coe 4750 a 
FPorgime billets «....0..5..... 60 00 a 
OE INN oi se esis chu caer 5100 a 


Sheets 

The following prices are for 
lots and over f.o.b. mill: 
Blue Annealed Sheets— 


100-bundle 


Pe UP RR nos ease anew a vee $4 20 a 
| ae ey 425 a 
ae a a : a 430 a 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled— 
RL EID DB ss os biece a wardinws'e $480 a 
Bree ee Ae BE... i cis nueinc ace 485 a 
Bay a” Sere ears 490 a 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge— 
Re, I Bs once dis venue $5 25 a 
Re Os 6 dss ecelswuce 5 35 a 
SN aE OID oie c.s 5b kw cee 550 a 
Stee 5 65 a 
on ee eg oe ES a ea 5 80 a 
oo ee | Sa a ae 5 95 a 
Tin—Mill Black Plate— 
Se oe | Se ae ar $4 80 a 
Moa. 37 tp 21....... age ee ee 485 a 
ee 2 Seren er | 
ge EE +" Na ne ee 495 a 
Iron and Steel at Pittsburgh 


DONNOMNOE BOR o.oo ors Le88 $37 25 a 
Bessemer steel, f.o.b. Pitts... 4750 a 


Skelp, grooved steel ......... 290 a 
Skelp, sheared steel .......... 325 a 
Ferromanganese (70%) ......250 00 a ne 
Steel, melting scrap .... .....26 25 a 26 50 
Dee CITE 6 oes Keiewns a bas citie's 290 a 
Manganese ore, per unit ..... 100 a 
MI FON cova eeeaecn es cep 57 00 a 
PN NT sy Siege se ame woes 350 a 
ROME NT EONS et ralaln Dawa since 325 a . 
lain wire, galvanized ....... 395 a 4 85 
REM EO os a 0 1s cw lind orta) atecaecpine + 400 a 4 50 


Prices of Finished Products 
With the price of copper fixed the 
market for all brass products is firmer, 
but manufacturers do not quote except 
on specification, and the following prices 
for brass and bronze items are nom- 
inal: 
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Sheet aluminum, 18 ga. & heav’r.$42 00a .... 
Copper sheets, hot rolled ........ 36 00a37 50 
Cepper sheets, cold rolled ....... 37 60a38 50 
Copper bottoms 


I SOU i a Be es pes hemes are 36 00a37 00 
RE IUEM, Cc chins a haat eeicees as 29 25a e 
PEE. MONE PINS sisi bas lasws en 28 75a29 50 
PASE RPRAB GNOSCB. x... 6k. 6)0-0.00 eens 28 75a29 50 
REIS. DEREE DOGG ckice. ocd axcasccns 26 75a28 75 
Low brass sheets ............ ...32 50a34 50 


Low brass wire 
TOW -DPASS POGS ck cick sc ccc ses. 6 sO CONS @ 
Brassed tubing, brass .........i.% 37 00a39 0 
Brazed tubing, bronze .......... 42 50a44 5 
Seamless tubing, brass ...... ...87 50a39 50 
Seamless tubing, copper ......... 41 00a43 00 
Seamless tubing, bronze ......... 45 00a46 00 


ALUMINUM.—A base price for alum- 
inum of 33c a pound f.o.b. producing 
plant for 50 tons and over for ingots of 
98 to 99 per cent has been established 
by the War Industries Board. The price 
became effective June 1. 

GRAPHITE.—The War Trade Board 
has extended the import restrictions on 
graphite for the balance of the current 
year. Present stocks and domestic pro- 
ductions are deemed sufficient to meet 
market requirements here for the bal- 
ance of the year. Prices range roughly 
as follows: Mexican, $75 per ton; Mada- 
gascar, 10c to 15c per pound; Ceylon, 
7c to 25c per pound, as to quality. 

TUNGSTEN.—High grade ore has 
been specially active. The supply of 
ore low in manganese and free from 
tin and copper is growing harder to 


thetan teva 32 50a34 50 
5 


find, which makes it difficult to meet 
specifications for the manufactured 
metal. High grade Wolframite ranges 


from $24.50 to $25. High grade Scheelite 
is almost unobtainable, even at $26 f.o.b. 
Prices of Old Metals 


The following prices are current for 
old metals: 


Aluminum— Buying. Selling. 
eG PRR 6c cece ts 22 a23 24 a25 
NGO BOPRD: 6. sckisaess 26 a27 28 a30 

Ccpper— 

Heavy machinery comp.21 a22 23 a24% 
Heavy and wire....... 21 a22 23 a23% 
Light and bottoms.....20 a2014 21 a21% 

Heavy, cut and crucible.22 a23 23 a24% 

os ar ee 13%al4 15 al5\& 


‘oe Reg |. | apa eer 11 all% 12 al2% 
No. 1 clean brass turn’gs,12 a12% 13%a14 


No. 1 comp. turnings....19 a19% 20 a21 
EG RAGS: 6c Cds wows Iya 7% 7T%a8 
ee a ee er Ae 64a 6% 6%a 7 


The buying prices are those which the 
larger dealers will pay; the selling prices 
are market quotations. 


Rubber Market Steady 


The market for crude rubber presents 
a very quiet appearance at present. 
There has been some demand for free 
rubber, but inquiries have brought out 
few offerings and those of very small 
quantities. No change has been made 
in the amount to be imported during 
the allocation period from October to 


December. Prices on October 3 were: 

Para—Up-river, fine, per lb.... 68 a 
Up-river, COBYSO 2.60 .esseee 40 a 
a ere ee ee re 59 a 
BOING; CORTES 6 .ah556 08a sabes 27 a 
Caucho, ball, upper ........ 40 a 
Caucho, ball, lower ........ 36 a 
RES 5 svar cu eceuces see aae 28 a 
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Ceylon—First latex, pale crepe. 61 


Brown, crepe, thin, clean... 60 : " 
Smoked, ribbed, sheets..... 59 a $y 
Centrals—Corinto .............. a 39 
BNINGURAGR © ois cc aves ceahecns -. & 89 
CGUAPUIS; “WEG. oo 630 uieeiiccs 35 a 
Guayule, washed and dried. 48 ag 
Bainta, OROGs§ 2666s *90 a 
Balata, block, Ciudad ...... os 8 16 
Balata, block, Panama ..... 59 a 60 
Mexican—BSCPED ..ceccccwscnsecs 39 a 
HMM: axidcwthssnamenbe reels 32 a 
African—Massai, red .......... 55 a 
Mosambique—Spindles ......... 59 a 


SCRAP RUBBER.—The market re. 
mains featureless with little demand and 
no change in quotations. 


Tires—Automobile ............. Biya 5y° 
Inner SUUON, INO Obes i..5. Soaecees 21 a 22 
Inner GUANOR, ING. Biiscc cece 10%a ll 


*Nominal. 


Contracts for Solid Tires 


The following manufacturers have re- 
ceived orders for solid tires from the 
Ordnance Department: Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Indian Tire 
& Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J; 
United States Tire Co., New York City; 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass,; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
and B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 


Return-Loads Bureau in Omaha 


A return loads bureau for the district 
contributory to Omaha has been formed, 
with financial support for three months 
pledged by fifty leading business firms 
of the city. The office is located at 
411-13 South Tenth Street, with C. E. 
Stallard, formerly chief clerk of the II- 
linois Central local office, in charge. 
Several hundred trucks are already en- 
gaged in traffic into Omaha. 


Mechanical Belt Company 
Holds Banquet 


On Thursday evening, September 19th, 
a banquet was held at Hotel Sherman 
by the Mechanical Belt Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., in honor of the sales force of the 
Gray-Heath Co., sales representatives 
for the Mechanical Belt Co., in the cen- 
tral states. Mr. Hall, general manager 
of the company, addressed the salesmen, 
and O. R. Elofson, of the Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Co., outlined the advertising cam- 
paign for the coming year. 





Government Has Standard- 
ized Contracts 


The form to be used in government 
contracts has been standardized and will 
be used by the War Department in mak- 
ing its purchases. All previous forms of 
contracts in use have been examined and 
used in compiling the new form. This 
action was taken to speed up production, 
protect the Government against fraud, 
protect labor interests and insure the 
Government as well as the contractor 
against legal complications. 
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Lack of Drivers Curtailing Small 
Trucks 


HE exigencies of war involve the movement 
T of enormous quantities of goods. Motor 
driven vehicles are playing their important 
part in this transportation field. It is not 
surprising, however, that owing to the lack of labor, 
inability to get competent drivers or drivers of any 
kind, that the Government is frowning on small 
trucks. There seems to be a tendency toward the 
use of larger units; a 6-ton truck requiring only the 
services of one man, the same as a 1500 lb. vehicle. 
Although the use of larger units will be the 
natural result of this stupendous transportation 
problem and lack of labor while the War continues, 
yet it is a well-known fact that in many places to 
use larger trucks would be the worst kind of 
economy, would actually be inefficient in the ex- 
treme. The small truck, therefore, although it may 
suffer at the present time, will surely weather the 
gale of the Government’s present displeasure. 
Especially for retail delivery these small 
vehicles must be continued in service. They do not 
carry exceedingly heavy goods, therefore there is no 
reason why women cannot successfully operate 
them. This, then, is one solutionn—more women 
drivers of retail commercial cars. 





War Developing Gasoline Sources 
and Methods of Production 
Fe makes the motor go. To the commercial 


car gasoline is an essential. The gasoline 

situation is none too favorable. Conserva- 

tion of fuel must be practiced, at least during 
the period of the War and perhaps afterwards. Now 
is the time for the sale of all devices which tend to 
conserve fuel, such as better filling arrangements 
for tanks, less loss by leakage, evaporation, or loss 
by spilling, the use of starters, governors which will 
prevent racing of the engine, vaporizing devices 
which will insure complete evaporation of the fuel 
and its complete burning in the engine, devices that 
will make it unnecessary to run with an enriched 
mixture for a long time while the engine is warming 
up, thermostatic controls, etc., and, above all, 
proper operaticn on the part of the driver to con- 
serve fuel. 

Lower grades of fuel are and can be used in 
commercial cars and the tendency in this direction 
will of course be increased as fuels of higher 
volatility become scarcer. 


The fall outlook, however, is not as gloomy as 
it might be. The War has caused the opening of 
many new oil wells which will be productive after 
the War; has caused the working of shale beds 
which might otherwise have remained useless for 
years and which never before were touched or 
thought sufficiently rich in gasoline to be worth 
operating. These same shale beds are now also 
producing by-products of value. By the time the 
War is over these processes will have been brought 
to great efficiency and less cost of operation. The 
new cracking processes are also being rapidly per- 
fected and commercialized, and these plants will be 
in the future large producers of gasoline at a lower 
cost. The production of gasoline from natural gas 
has also taken on new life and activity and this will 
also supply additional fuel during and after the 
War. 

If we are now able to supply our own needs, 
and at the same time furnish 98 per cent of the 
gasoline used by our Allies, there is every indica- 
tion that after the War our productiveness will be 
sufficient to ward off any immediate gasoline famine, 
even if not sufficient to reduce the price very 
materially. 





Dealers Should Handle Trailers 
T's tendency toward the use of larger truck 


units and the necessity for economical haul- 

ing is bringing rapidly to the fore the possi- 

bilities of road trains and the greater use of 
trailers in this country. It is not necessary to call 
the attention of the trade to the extensive use of 
both road trains and trailers in Europe. This coun- 
try must follow suit. High-speed truck tractors or 
road tractors must be developed to be used with 
two or more trailing vehicles so tired and equipped 
that they are capable of standing up under speeds 
of from & to 15 miles per hour, according to their 
carrying capacities. 

If the steel market further curtails the produc- 
tion of trucks, or the War needs take more trucks 
out of civilian use, trailers must be used with the 
trucks that are left. If regular trailers cannot be 
built on account of lack of materials, staunch 
wagons that are already available may in some cases 
be utilized. 

The possibilities of the trailer have not yet been 
brought home to the motor truck using public. 
Every dealer should investigate trailer possibilities 
with particular reference to their sale and use in his 
territory. 
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Idling the Truck Engine Means 
Enormous Gasoline Wastage 
i ie are many ways in which gasoline can 


be conserved, and there are many more ways 

in which it can be wasted. Although the 

passenger car driver is credited with being 
responsible for a great deal of the gasoline wastage, 
he is not to be compared with the truck operator, 
who wastes practically one-fifth of all the gasoline 
hé pours in the tank. This waste is primarily due 
to letting the truck engine idle when making stops 
of extended duration instead of shutting off the 
engine and cranking up again. 

Although this is a broad statement, it is based 
on actual tests that have been made recently by 
the Atlantic Refining Company of Philadelphia. 
These. tests were made at various establishments in 
and around Philadelphia, where a great number of 
trucks were employed, such as the Hog Island 
shipyard, a large express company and numerous 


fleet users. It is a well-known fact that at low throt- 

tle the truck engine consumes considerably more 

gas than if the truck were running at fifteen miles 

per hour. In many instances the machines are left 

standing with the engine at idling speed for half. 

hour periods. According to figures compiled by the 

above-mentioned company, the average consumption 

of gasoline for a truck is thirty barrels per year. In 

Pennsylvania there are about thirty thousand trucks, ° 
which figures 900,000 barrels of gasoline per year, 

Of this 900,000 barrels, 200,000 barrels are 
wasted annually! 

It is figured that the annual wastage of gasoline 
in Pennsylvania due to idle running would be suffi- 
cient to run all the passenger cars and trucks in that 
state for one month. The annual wastage of gasoline 
by gasoline-propelled vehicles throughout the coun- 
try would be sufficient to purchase $40,000,000 of 
Liberty Bonds! 


Does this not show the necessity of starters on 
trucks? 























Dump a hundred thousand people in- 
to an average sized city almost over 
night, and there develops immediately a 
feeding problem that calls for consider- 
able thought and some very efficient ac- 
tion. This is practically what happened 
to Washington when the war began, for 
the tremendous war program necessi- 
tated a corresponding increase in popu- 
lation at the nation’s capital as the vari- 
ous departments expanded and new ones 
were added. Much has been written 
about the organization of the commis- 
sary forces that feed our immense army, 
but little has been said of the unorgan- 
ized forces that have, in Washington and 
other of the nation’s chief cities, met 
the sudden demand put upon them by 
sudden increases in population. 

The answer everywhere is the same 
answer that has solved many of the most 
difficult problems met with in this colos- 
sal war program—the commercial car. 

Hurry up orders for trucks came from 
almost every big provision house in 
Washington when the population com- 
menced to grow over night like those 
old bonanza cities of the golden days. 

Armour & Co., for instance, rushed 
into service three big Packards, a five- 
ton, three-ton and two-and-a-half-ton. 
These are in addition to the five-ton 
Packard and five Autocar trucks they 
already had in service. Distributing 
meat products to over 600 separate mar- 
kets every day calls for some motor 
trucks. Manager Trewhella swears by 
the tricks. “Why, we simply couldn’t 
have met the situation with horse-drawn 
wagons,” he says. 

Not only have the trucks been used 
for distribution, they have also, when 








Feeding Washington’s War Workers 
by Motor Trucks 


embargoes threatened, been sent out 
many miles to get meat from stalled re- 
frigerator cars. 

It has been the same with all the big 
packers, Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., 
Cudahy and Kingan. Each has added 
many trucks to care for the big demand 
for food. 

The wholesale grocery companies 
have all added to their motor truck 
fleets, and even the small matter of cof- 
fee for Washington coffee drinkers (and 
they have increased wonderfully since 
the District went dry), means the use of 
from two to six motor trucks all the 
time by one concern, the Martha Wash- 
ington Coffee Co. Others have increas- 
ed also. 

The Old Dutch Market fleet, familiar 
to every one who travels Pennsylvania 
Avenue any time of day, is busy from 
morning till night, and one of its big en- 
closed body trucks brings over 90,000 
lb. of fresh meats every week from the 


_company’s packing house at Frederick, 


Md. 

Farmers within a radius of twenty 
miles of Washington bring tons upon 
tons of farm produce to the city’s mar- 
kets several times a week in their trucks, 
making the trip now in an hour that 
used to take them half a day, with the 
old horse. 

Truly, Washington would be hard hit 
if its motor trucks were suddenly taken 
away, and food distribution would sud- 
denly become a tremendous problem. 
Washington motor truck dealers have 
reaped a rich harvest because of war 
conditions and have supplied the demand 
in a way that reflects credit on their 
methods. 


Wrench Makers Adopt 
War Program 


The manufacture of regular finished 
wrenches, as well as a large number of 
other wrenches which are considered un- 


necessary by manufacturers of drop- 
forged wrenches, will be discontinued 
for the period of the war. Semi-finished 
wrenches may also be eliminated, and a 
war finish substituted. Engineers’ 
wrenches, check nut wrenches, light cap 
screw wrenches, hexagon box wrenches, 
square- box wrenches, flat handle “S” 
wrenches, set-screw wrenches, tool post 
wrenches, singlehead socket wrenches, 
spanner wrenches, construction wrench- 
es, structural wrenches, round handle 
track wrenches, car wrenches and light 
service wrenches are considered essen- 
tial and their manufacture will be con- 
tinued. 

Further plans for conservation include 
the elimination of sample and display 
boards for advertising, and a ruling that 
wrenches will no longer be packed in 
separate envelopes and all-wooden boxes. 


F. Royal Hammett Dies After: 
Short Illness 


F. Royal Hammett, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crew Levick Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., died recently. Mf. 
Hammett joined the Crew Levick Co. in 
1904, after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His father, 
Frederick W. Hammett, was one of the 
founders of the oil refining company. 


Owen A. Lazenby Co., 611 Julia St, 
New Orleans, La., has been assigned the 
agency for Sewell cushion wheels m 
Louisiana. 
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Some of the Commercial Cars That Helped to Feed 
Washington’s Rapidly Increasing Population 
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F. B. Crovo & Company Distribute Provisions With a Republic 


Trucks Like These Carry About Ninety Thousand Pounds of Meat Washing:on Has Many Camps in and Around the City. A Pierce-Arrow 
Weekly From Frederick, Md., to Washington Getting Supplies for the White House Guards 


Coffee Dealers Say Washington Drinks Much More Coffee Since the This Big Mack Truck Carries Provisions From Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
District Went Dry Wilmington to Washington 
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Who’s Who in Washington War Work 


Organization of Government Committees With Which the 
Automotive Industry is Concerned 


Council of National Defense 
Secretary of War, 
Secretary of Navy. 
Secretary of Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Secretary of Labor. 
Walter S. Gifford, Director. 


Grosvenor B, Clarkson, Secretary. 


Chairman. 


Advisory Commission 


Under the act creating it the commission acts 
as a body for research and investigation, and is 
charged with the co-ordination of industries and 
resources, for the national security and welfare, 
and with the creation of relations, which will 


render possible, in the time of need, the imme. 
diate concentration and utilization of the re- 
sources of the nation. 


Daniel Willard, President, B. & O. R. 
R., Chairman. 

Howard E. Coffin, vice president, Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. 

Julius Rosenwald, president, 
Roebuck Co. 

B. M. Baruch, banker. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president, Drexel 
Institute. 

Samuel Gompers, president, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Dr, Franklin Martin, Secretary of Gen. 
American College of Surgery. 

Walter S. Gifford, Director. 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Secretary. 


War Industries Board 


This board is sort of a clearing house for the 
various committees which are in close touch 
themselves with the manufacturers of all kinds 
of war materials. It does not deal directly with 
the Automobile Industry, but acts through the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


B. M. Baruch, Chairman. 

Rear Admiral Frank A. Fletcher, 
Navy. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Army. 

Hugh Frayne, labor. 

Col. Palmer E. Pierce. 

R. S. Brookings, Chairman Price Fix- 
ing Committee. 

J. L. Replogle, steel. 

C. C. Hanch, automotive products. 

D. C. Fenner, Asst. 

Judge E. B. Parker, 
mittee. 

G. N. Peek, finished products. 

L. L. Summers, technical advisor. 

Alexander Legge, vice chairman. 

H. P. Ingels, secretary. 

Judge Albert C. Ritchie, Gen. Counsel. 


Priorities Committee 
Matters relating to priorities should be taken 
up by correspondence or interview with the sec- 
retary first, who will then refer you to the 
proper member of the committee. 


Judge E. B. Parker, Priorities Com- 
missioner. 

C. K. Foster, vice chairman; public 
utilities, other than steam railroads, 
street and interurban railways, light and 
power plants, water works, highways, 
wharves and docks, electrical energy, 
turbines and large electrical equipment. 


Sears, 


Priorities Com- 


Maj. Gen. A. B, Aleshire, Army work 
other than ordnance. 

George Armsby, Agricultural Imple- 
ments; food products and containers, 
mining equipment, pig tin, tin plate. 

H. H. Barbour, iron and steel products, 
sub committee on rating. 

E. L. Crawford, co-ordination mem- 
ber, representing finished products divi- 
sion. 

C. P. Howland, Emergency Fleet; con- 
troversies growing out issuance of pri- 
orities certificates. 

F. G. Macpherson, all incomplete ap- 
plications, and correspondence relating 
thereto, sub-committee on rating. 

Rear Admiral N. E. Mason, Ordnance 
for U. S. Navy; co-ordinating member 
representing Navy, requirements. of 
Allies. 

Col. C. A. McKenny, Ordnance for U, 
S. Army; co-ordinating member repre- 
senting Army General Staff. 

Everett Morse, copper, wire rope, 
woolen and cotton goods, tubing, etc. 

L. P. Ordway, oil-well and gas machin- 
ery, abrasives, lumber, etc.; 
tee on rating. 

T. C. Powell, railroad equipment and 
supplies, representative of Railroad Ad- 
ministration, 

Rear Admiral A. V. Zane, Navy work 
other than ordnance. 

Maurice Hirsch, secretary to the com- 
mittee. 

Price-Fixing Committee 

Robert S. Brookings, Chairman. 

B. M. Baruch, Chairman, War Indus- 
tries Board. 

Hugh Frayne, 
W. I. B. 

H. A. Garfield, Fuel Administrator. 

Ex-Gov. H. C. Stuart, agriculture. 

Lt. Col. R. H. Montgomery, Army 
Representative. 

Commander J. M. Hancock, Navy Rep- 
resentative. 

W. B. Colver, Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Dr. F. W. Taussig, Chairman, Tariff 
Commission. 

W. W. Phelps, Secretary. 


Requirements Division 

Alexander Legge, Chairman. 

B. M. Baruch, ex-officio. 

Judge E. B. Parker, Priorities. 

G. N. Peek, finished products. 

J. L. Replogle, steel. 

L. L. Summers, technical advisor. 

C. H. McDowell, chemicals. 

Pope Yeatman, non-ferrous metals. 

Col. G. H. Estes, Army Representa- 
tive. 

Adm. C. J. Peoples, Navy Representa- 
tive. 

Capt. M. N. Taylor, Navy Representa- 
tive. 


sub-commit- 


Labor Representative, 





Maj. Seth Williams, 


Marine Corps 
Representative. 


G. M. Brill, Emergency Fleet Repre. 
sentative. 

T. F. Whitmarsh, Food Administration 
Representative, 

M. B. Poole, Red Cross Representatiye, 


C. T. Powell, Railroad Administration 
Representative. 

P. B. Noyes, Fuel Administration Rep- 
resentative, 

J. A. Carr, Representing the Allies, 

James Ingels, Executive Secretary. 


Conservation Division 


Its function is “the studious conservation of 
the resources and facilities, by means of scientific, 
commercial and industrial economies.’ Plans for 
eliminating the non-essential uses of labor, ma 
terial, equipment and capital are being put into 
effect by this board in many industries, At the 
suggestion of the division, the War Service Com. 
mittee of Automobile Dealers drew up a program 
for saving labor and materials in their business, 
The Committee decides on the details of the 
program, however, and is putting it into effect, 
without any action being taken by the Division. 
The Conservation Division is entirely in sympathy 
with the general purpose of the educational cam: 
paign being conducted by the W. S. C. of A. D. 
The Division in continuing its work with retatl 
stores to secure economy in delivery services, and 
merchants in many parts of the country have 
put the Division’s program into effect. With 
the co-operation of the War Service Committee 
of the Rubber Industry a program for the stand. 
ardization of automobile tires has been worked 
out. This division assumed charge of the work 
of the Commercial Economy Board on May 8th, 
1018. 


A. W. Shaw, Chairman. 
M. T. Copland, Secretary. 


Automotive Products Section 


This section has jurisdiction over the following 
line of automotive material, including combus 
tion engines and their application, their acces 
sories, parts, etc. With the exception of agri- 


cultural tractor, stationary and portable engines, 
for agricultural purposes; motorcycles, sidecars, 
motor cars, motor ambulances, motor trucks, mo- 
tor truck bodies, motor truck tractors, motor 
truck trailers, armored cars, military tractors, 
military tanks, airplane engines, marine gas en- 
gines, stationary gas engines and automotive ac 
cessories and parts. 

This section also passes upon the purchases 
of automotive materials for the Allied Govern- 
ments, and their allocation to the different con- 
cerns. 

Application for priorities certificates covering 
automotive materials are referred by the Priorities 
Committee to this section for advice and recom: 


mendation. , 
C. C. Hanch, Chief. 
D. C. Fenner, Assistant. 


Aircraft Board 
Fourth and Missouri Ave. 


This committee should be communicated with 
in the first instance in regard to any matter per 
taining to airplanes, etc. There are many de 
partments dealing with materials, supplies, ete, 
located at the Signal Corps, Aviation Section 
office at 119 D St. 


J. D. Ryan, Chairman. 

R. F. Howe. 

W. C. Potter. 

Maj. Gen. W. M. Kenly. 

E. A. Deeds. 

Col. R. L. Montgomery. 

Rear Adm. D. W. Taylor. 

Capt. N. E. Erwin. 

Lt. Com. A. C. Atkins. 

Capt. H. M. Darling, Act. Secretary. 
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National Automobile Chamber 


of Commerce 
Second National Bank Building, 


509 Seventh St. 

Hugh Chalmers, Vice-President of the N, 
a. c. C., is acting as Washington represen- 
tative of the N, A. C. C. members. A staff 
consisting principally of engineers is assisting 
Mr. Chalmers in giving information to auto- 
mobile manufacturers in connection with 
Government work. Alfred Reeves, Gen. Mer. 
of the N. A. ce. C., spends a large part of 
nis time in Washington, in connection with 
the various interests of the automobile in- 


dustry. 
Highways Transport Committee 
944 Munsey Bldg. 


This committee was appointed by the 
Council of National Defense, to assist in 
making most efficient use of highways as 
one of the means of strengthening the Na- 


tion’s transportation resources. The most 
important policies thus far adopted are: (1) 
To increase highways transport resources, 
and curtail waste by eliminating the running 
of vehicles empty. Return Load Bureaus 
have been established for this purpose. (2) 
To make more food available and save farm 
jabor for work on farms. Rural Motor Truck 
Express routes for agricultural areas to con- 
suming centers or important shipping points 


are advocated. (3) To make highway trans- 
portation more economical and effective by 
encouraging the use of power driven vehicles, 
Such vehicles conserve man power and in- 
crease transport capacity, and their gen- 


eral use is therefore endorsed. (4) To assist 
the Railroad Administration in the elimin- 
ation of the terminal congestion. Develop- 
ment of the ‘‘Store-Door-Delivery”’ plan will 
provide terminals with this relief, 


Roy D. Chapin, Chairman. 

G, H.. Pride. 

H. G. Shirley. 

R. C. Hargreaves, Secretary. 


Advisory to Highways Transport 
Committee 


Raymond Beck. 
Thomas D. Knight. 
<,.D. M. Cardeza. 
C. A. Musselman. 
C. W. Reid. 


Motor Truck Committee of the 
KA. Ac: G 


This Committee was organized for the 
purpose of co-operating with the Highways 
Transport Committee, in matters pertaining 
to motor truck haulage, and to give to build- 
ers of motor trucks of the United States 
such assistance as they may call for. It car- 
ries the authority of the N. A. C. C. 

George M. Graham, Chairman. 

W. T. White. 

M. L. Pulcher. 

David Ludlum. 

D. C. Fenner. 

S. A. Miles, in charge of rural motor 
delivery feature of the committee’s ac- 
tivities, 


United States Highway Council 


All functions of Government agencies re- 
lating to streets and highways are co- 
ordinated in this body to eliminate delays 
and uncertainty incident to taking up each 
Problem with a separate department of the 
Government. 

L. W. Page, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Chairman. 

Lt. Col. W. D. Uhler, War Depart- 
ment, 

C. G. Sheffield, Fuel Administration. 

R. L. Humphrey, W. I. B. 

G. W. Kirtley, Railroad Administra- 
tion, 


J. E. Pennypacker, Secretary. 
Motors Division, Quartermaster Corps 


This division procures motorized vehicles 
for the Motor Transport Corps. 


Col. Fred Glover, Chief. 
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Maj. Guy Hutchinson, Executive Offi- 
cer, 

Col. E. S. George, Assistant Chief. . 
Maj. A. H. Zacharias, Production As- 
sistant. 

Maj. C. S. Dahlquist, Technical Assis- 
tant. 

P-ocurement Branch 

Maj. A. H. Browne, A and B trucks. 

Capt. A. C. Keleher, Militor trucks. 

Maj. W. T. Fishleigh, AA trucks, am- 
bulances, automobiles, 

Maj. R. Miller, Jr., special vehicles, 
notorcycles, bicycles. 

Guy Morgan, spare parts, accessories, 
tires. 

P. W. Tracy, trailers. 

James Morrison, bodies. 

Lt. W. J. Kennedy, orders, 

D. F. Hess, priorities. 


Capt. E. P. Hangliter, gauges. 


Administrative Branch 
Capt. S. P. Dean, Chief. 
Capt. A. D. Stansell, Office Control. 
W. A. Dickey, Personnel. 
D. G. Blair, Clearances. 
A. G. Drefs, Finance and Statistics, 
Capt. H. M. Lowy, Trucks. 


District Offices 
Maj. M. B. Edgerton, Chicago. 
Capt. D. S. Devore, Cleveland. 
Maj. E. L. Jaco, New York. 
Maj. G. D. Wilcox, Detroit. 


Motor Transport Corps 
Seventh and B Sts. 


This Division has charge of engineering, 
operation and maintenance of all motor ve- 
hicles except tanks, caterpillars and other 
artillery tractors, for all divisions of the 
United States Army in this country, as well 
as overseas. Also supervises maintenance, 
operation and inspection of motor-driven ve- 
hicles, motor repair shops and garages. 


Col. C. B. Drake, Director. 
Col. J. F. Furlow, Asst. Director. 
Col. C. Seamon, Asst. Director. 


United States Railroad Administration 
W. G. McAdoo, Director General. 
Regional Directors: 

A. H. Smith, Eastern Territory, Grand 

Central Terminal, New York City. 

N. D. Maher, Pocahontas Region, Ro- 
anoke, Va. 
B. L. Winchell, Southern Division, 

Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

R. H. Aishton, Northwestern Terri- 

tory, 226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Division of Capital Expenditure. 
United States Railroad 
Administration 

Robert S. Lovett, Director. 


United States Employment Service. 
Department of Labor 


Main Office, 916 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

John B. Dinsmore, General Director. 

C. T. Clayton, Asst. Gen. Dir. 

N. A. Smyth, Act. Asst. Dir. Gen., Sec. 
of Policies and Planning Board, Chief 
Common Labor Section. 

T. B. Powderly, Chief, Division of In- 
formation, Administration and _ Clear- 
ance. 

M. A. Coykendall, Chief, Division of 
Farm Service. 
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W. E. Hall, Chief and National Direc- 
tor of Public Service Reserve and Boys’ 
Working Reserve. 

R. W. Babson, Chief, Division Inquiry 
and Education, 

I. W. Litchfield, Chief, Clearance Sec- 
tion (Skilled Labor). 

S. W. Mason, Chief Clerk. 

James L. Hughes, Asst. to Dir. Gen. 


District Superintendents 

District 1—H. A. Stevens, 53 Canal St., 
Boston, Mass. 

District 2—J. R. O’Leary, 22 E. 22nd 
St., New York City. 

District 3—J. C. Saylor, Old Federal 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

District 4—J. W. Reynolds, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

District 5—Ralph Izard, 810 E. Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 

District 6—Cliff Williams, 
Miss. 

District 7—P. L. Prentis, 116 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

District 8—C. C. Kavanaugh, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

District 9—James O’Rilly, 406 Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

District 10—A. L. Barkman, Kansas 
City, Kans. 

District 11—-H. W. Lewis, Smithville, 
Texas. 

District 12—W. T. Boyce, Claus Sprec- 
kles Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

District 13—E. C. Snyder, First Ave. 
and Main St., Seattle, Wash. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


FIFTEENTH AND G STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Information available as to Officials, Functions, 
and Location of all Government Departments 


Meridan, 














Regional Chairman Coolidge 
Appoints Committee 


Although only recently appointed, J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr., regional chair- 
man for Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island, 
is carrying out the organization plans of 
the Highways Transport Committee. The 
committee for Vermont: has been ap- 
pointed as follows: 

John E. Gale, chairman, Brattleboro. 

Harvey W. Varnum, Montpelier. 

George E. Chalmers, Rutland. 

George E. Whitney, Burlington. 

A. J. Cooper, Bennington. 

Robert Meech, White River Junction. 

A. R. Brooks, St. Johnsbury. 

The committees for Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts have not 
as -yet -been -organized, but will be very 
shortly. Mr. Coolidge is giving consid- 
eration to a number of candidates for 
the position of chairman, and confer- 
ences will follow the appointments. 
When the organizations are perfected 
New England will be effectually linked 
with Connecticut and New York and 
greater efficiency is expected in the op- 
eration of the Return Loads plan. 


Hen apne nes aie” 
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Latest Prices of Various Capacities of Gasoline and 
Electric Commercial Cars— Gasoline and 
Electric Truck-Tractors Included 


This list gives the latest price of each model produced by the manufacturers of Commercial Cars, corrected up to 
New prices in this issue are in bold-face type. 


The last column of figures gives the date and page of previous issues of the Commercial Car Journal in which com- 


the 1st of each month preceding date of issue. 


plete specifications are given. 


Unless otherwise noted, the month given is within the last year. 


In the department 


of “New Commercial Cars” page, will be found particulars concerning new models or changes in specifications 





Specifi- 
Car and Model Price cations 
Acason 
1%-ton ....... $2500 Feb. -25 
BOOM. Seccesess 2850 Feb. -27 
3%-ton ........ 3700 Feb. -33 
er 4700 Feb. -37 
Acme 
So ee: 1950 Feb. -23 
a eee 2750 Feb. -27 
3%-ton ........ 3650 Feb. -33 
EEO. 4050 Nov. -27 
All-American 
AA, 1-ton ....1295 Sept. -33 
American 
2%-ton ........ 3250 Feb. -33 
Qo eer 3750 
So eee 4750 
Armieder 
BON ccc cae 2900 Jan. -37 
BeRWUOM . cc ccces 3850 Jan. -43 
Atterbury 
ke rn 2575 Jan. -35 
eee 2975 Jan. -37 
2-ton long w. 
DR caloSaw ies bictud 3075 
3%-ton ........ 3875 Jan. -43 
3%-ton long 
Sf See 3975 
Autocar 21F 
eae 2050 Jan. -37 
Available 
ee se. 2250 Feb. -23 
eee ee. 2950 Feb. -27 
3¥-ton ........ 4200 Feb. -33 
IR acs on oe 4900 Feb. -37 
Beck C. 
ee ee 1350 Feb. -27 
, 1%-ton 1750 Feb. -27 
ee 2150 Feb. -27 
D, 2%-ton 2500 Feb. -27 
Bell 
G, 1200 Ib. .... 995 Jan. -30 
Bessemer 
ee ee 1495 Jan. -31 
H, 1%-ton 1940 
i ES eee 2490 Jan. -37 
K, 3%-ton ....3450 Jan. -43 
Bethlehem 
OS | 1765 Aug. -58 
2%-ton ....... 2165 Aug. -58 
3%-ton ....... 3265 Aug. -58 
Blair 
O,-2500R  ....%. 2850 Jan. -37 
ge ae 3250 Jan. -41 
Brinton 
iia OS 1500 3 =Jan. -31 
F, 2%-ton .3000 Jan. -41 
Brockway 
J2, 1%-ton ....2600 Jan. -35 
me, 2-ton ....% 3000 Jan. -37 
R, 3%-ton ..3900 Jan. -43 
Champion 
| A 975 Jan. -29 
Chase 
T, ston 2.6%. 1500 Feb. -30 
A ASOOE i vcics os 1725 Feb. -30 
C, 1%-ton ..... 2025 Feb. -30 
B, 2%-ton ..... 2475 Feb. -30 
p ag SS eee 2800 Feb. -30 
O, 3%-ton ..... 3600 Feb. -30 
Chevrolet 
SOOO scksnecase 1225 Feb. -23 
1-ton Express 1345 
Clydesdale 
45, 11%¢-ton ....2575 Jan. -35 
65, 2-ton ...... 2975 Jan. -37 
90, 3%-ton ....3950 Jan. -43 
120, 5-ton 4975 Jan. -45 
Collier 
15, 1500 Ib. ....985 Jan. -31 
‘Columbia 
m 200M. o0. es 2275 Feb. -27 
Comet 
1%-ton . 1575 Feb. -23 
Commerce 
ee 1450 Feb. -23 


occurring during the month. 





Car and Model 


Concord 
1%-ton .......$2350 
i ee 2850 
Conestoga 
2000 8D: auscces 1350 
%4 -ton ecccceers 1150 
1%-ton . .2250 
Corbitt 
Ee 2000 
D, 1%-ton .2400 
Oe SS eee 3000 
B, 2\%-ton ....3200 
A, 3%-ton 4000 
AA, 5-ton 4500 
Corliss 
1000 Ib. Chassis 715 
Dart 
iy ae kes 2100 
CC4, 2-ton 2900 
L, 3%-ton 4000 
Day-Elder 
: eee 1045 
A, 1%-ton 1775 
ee 2075 
CG, S-t0n «...08 2750 
a ae 4500 
Defiance 
1%-ton ........1795 
De Kalb 
E2, 2-ton ...... 2100 
214-ton ........ 2600 
De Martini 
A17W, 1-ton ..2250 
C17W, 2-ton ..2750 
E17W, 3-ton ..3650 


G17W, 4-ton ..4250 


Denby 

be er 1650 

13, 2-ton ......2350 

a5, Z3-ton ...... 2775 

210, 5-ton 4900 
Diamond T 

J5, i-ton ...... 2125 

14, 1%-ton ....2550 

J3, 2-ton ......2925 

LB, 3%-ton ...4150 

| ES rr 4950 
Dispatch 

G, 1500 lb. Chas- 

| ore 1200 

Dodge 

| re 1085 
Dorris 

KA, 2-ton 2. 2985 
Double Drive 

BABOON. cc csic ce 2500 

Bre wecccacwce 4000 
Douglas 

a ee 2000 
Dumore 

i ee 
Duplex 

E, 3%-ton ....4000 
Durable 

B2-18, 1%4-ton.2040 
Fageol 

BOOT 6swciaate 3300 

34%-ton ........ 4250 

a ee 5100 
Famous 

ee rer 725 

PARR ccs i005 950 

1%-ton ....... 1190 

SIG=tON 2.56.08 1825 
Fargo 

PEs aienue 2200 
Federal 

ee ae 1900 

T, 1%-ton 2350 

(8 ee i) rere” 2600 

W, 344-ton ....3350 

a 4400 
Ford 

ifs | reer 550 


Four Wheel Drive 
B, 3-ton 600 


eeeeee 


Price cations 


Specifi- 
Jan, -31 
Jan. -37 
Jan. -30 
Jan. -33 
Jan. -35 
Jan. -37 
Jan. -41 
Jan. -43 
Jan. -45 
Feb. -20 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -33 
Jan. -33 
Jan, -35 
Jan. -39 
Jan. -43 
Apr. -53 
Jan. -35 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -31 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -32 
Feb. -37 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -32 
Sept. - 

Feb. -23 
Feb. -25 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -33 
Feb. -37 
Feb. -21 
Feb. -20 
Feb. -29 
May -49 
May -49 
Feb. -20 
Feb. -33 
Aug. -61 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -2 
Feb, -29 
Feb. -33 
Feb. -37 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -32 


Car and Model 


Fulton 
FX, 1144-ton...$1620 
Garford 
75C, 1-ton ....2500 
66B, 1%-ton ..3000 
66BL, 1%-ton. .3100 
70B, 2-ton ....3300 
TJOBL, 2-ton ..3400 
TiB, 3%-ton ..4300 
T7BL, 3%-ton. .4400 
aE ae 5000 
68L, 5-ton ....5100 
69, 6-ton ......5300 
69L, 6-ton ....5400 
G. M. C. 
16, 1500 lb. ....1775 
Re Se 2125 
1%-ton ........2500 
ee re 2800 
ee: ee 3900 
SHO ee usNoe 4500 
Geneva 
a 700 
C, SE =tON......0 05 750 
Gersix 
G, 2%-ton ....2850 
Giant 
ORD 6.066 eens’ 1850 
oe. rae 2850 
A ee 3850 
Globe 
Al, i-ton ....1490 
B, 1%-ton ....1850 
C, -22tON  vaew'sceaee 
CC, 3-ton. ...<. 2290 
Gramm- Bernstein 
ESStON: ci ccces 2450 
SPR. ksccees 3300 
be ere 4000 
nr 5000 
Grant 
Ce ee | 1125 
10, 1%4-ton ....1540 
25, 2=tOR: cee ee 1850 
Hall 
eo eee 2675 
8%-ton ........3500 
SL eee 4500 
ey hc ee ae 4500 
Harvey 
WEA, 2%-ton. .2850 
WHA, 3%-ton..3850 
WKA, 5-ton ..4600 
Hatfield 
we O00 EDs. éscce 940 
Hawkeye 
K, 1%-ton ....1900 
L, 2-ton ......2500 
Hendrickson 
eS ee 2850 
H, 3%-ton ....3650 
Higrade 
Al17, %-ton 


to 
PISO. iadicic 1850 
A18, 1-ton to 


ve | ee 2100 

Hoover 

po ep | err ee 2250 
Hurlburt 

ee 2600 

A A ge 3500 

Oe ee 4150 

PM Ass auseace 5000 

TeUONS 6 acnk Hees 6500 
Independent 

ce ee eee 1485 

Bo aaa inate 2250 
International 

H, 1500 lb. ....1550 

Pa eOR sséecs 1850 


F, 1-ton long 
ME OUD ered 0s 1900 








Price cations 


Specifi- 
Jan. -35 
Jan. -33 
Jan. -35 
Jan. -39 
Jan. -43 
Jan, -45 
Jan. -46 
Feb. -21 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -25 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -33 
Feb. -37 
Feb. -31 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -23 
Feb. -25 
Feb. -29 
Jan. -35 
Jan. -41 
Jan. -43 
Jan. -45 
Jan. -33 
Jan. -35 
Jan. -39 
Feb. -31 
Feb. -35 
Feb. -37 
Jan. -28 
Feb. -27 
Feb. -29 
Feb. -35 
Jan. -33 
Jan. -33 
Jan. -35 
Jan. -39 
Jan, -43 
Jan. -45 
Jan. -47 
Apr. -51 
Apr. -51 
Feb. -21 
Feb. -23 


Car and Model Price 
K, 114-ton ...$2200 
K, 1%-ton long 

Wie esis 2250 
ae ae 2600 
G, 2-ton long 

Woo soccdecs 2650 

Jones 
DetOh caxswawene 1395 

Jumbo 
Pn a 2250 

Kelly-Springfield 
K31, 1%-ton ..2750 
K32, 1%-ton ..2750 
K35, 2%-ton ..3250 
K36, 2%-ton ..3250 
K40, 3%-ton ..4250 
K45, 4-ten ....4400 
K50, 5-ton ....4900 
P60, 6-ton ....5200 

Kissel 
General 

Utility ...2073.50 
Freighter ...2832.50 


Heavy Duty.3905.00 
Dreadnaught4785.00 


Kleiber 
AA, 1-ton ....2400 
A, 1%-ton ....2650 
BB, 2-ton .2950 
B, 2%-ton ....3500 
C, 3%-ton .4190 
DD, Ss0ON 26.080 5100 
Koehler 
14-1%-ton 1450 
Lane 
G, 1%-ton . 2250 
HM, S-0OM. 5 ce 2850 
K, 3%-ton ....3700 
D, 3%-ton ....3700 
Lange 
8; 25tOR nciee’ 2900 
Larrabee-Deyo 
a or 1950 
N, 1%-ton ....2450 
O. P., 2%-ton. .3000 
A, 3%-ton ....3950 
ae es 4750 
Lippard-Stewart 
BOGe IOs. cccdsaes 1900 
1 rere ee 2250 
1%-ton .... ...2850 
ee 
Luverne 
BPO kc cicece wes 1700 
Maccar 
L, 1%4-ton . 2550 
H, 2%%-ton ....3100 
M, 3%-ton ....4000 
U, 5%-ton ....5000 
Mack 
Seen 2400 
DAStON: bcend 8 2800 
yee eo 3000 
SMe-tON  sisiccs 4600 
ee oo ee 5250 
CE *ROR ce ctees 5500 
Manly 
30, 1%-ton ....2050 
40, 2-tGR 220 sa 2350 
50, 24%4-ton ....2800 
60, 3-ton ...... 3150 
Master 
M, 2-68 ...006 2390 
O, 2-ton long 
if en 2490 
W, 2-ton worm 
QPIVG. 6.60:0 005-0 2590 


WL, 2-ton worm 
drive, long *) 


Specifi- 
cations 


Jan, 
Apr, 


Jan, 
Jan, 


Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan, 


Feb. 
Feb, 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb, 
Feb. 


Jan. 


=35 
=35 


“41 
43 
44 
=45 
=46 


-25 
=35 


-26 
=28 
-30 
~34 
34 


June -28 
June -28 
June -28 


Feb. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan, 


Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


35 


-33 


“41 
-43 


-31 
-33 
~35 
39 


35 
“41 
-43 
45 


-33 
-35 
-39 
45 
47 





.— _ a 





ifi. 
ong 


3 


1 
3 


owner 


ee 
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Specifi- 
car and Model Price cations 
Maxwell seee-$1085 Feb. - 
=. EE 1775 ~—_ . 
7° 11-1 . .2290 eb, - 
. am oe larg 2715 Feb. -29 
G 3%-ton ....3580 Feb. -35 
TREE v0.0.0 4540 Feb. -37 
nd 
_ ae 2175 
1%-ton ..-.-+-- 2930 Feb. -27 
QYp-ton ..-++++> 3500 Feb. -31 
4ofON vevereeees 4500 
Beton ..--eeeees 5000 Feb. -37 
n 
oe eton re 2325 Feb. -29 
NanI8, j-ton ....1650 Feb. -23 
3018, 2-ton ....2175 
Quad, 2-ton ...3250 Feb. -29 
gn Feb. -23 
2-ton Feb, -29 
$-ton Feb. -32 
§-ton Feb. -32 
= ee rae 2800 Jan. -39 
ew York 
Nor 1%-ton ....2600 
N, 2-ton ...... 2800 
oble 
NW, 2-ton ....2675 Feb. -29 
Northwestern 
W2, 2-tun ....2950 
Id Hickory 
O00 Saree 995 Jan. -31 
eida 
ee 2290 Feb. -23 
B, 1%-ton ....2650 Feb. -27 
© #-ton ...... 3000 Feb. -31 
D, 3%4-ton ....3700 Feb. -35 
B, 5-ton ...... 4750 
Overland 
800 Ib. Panel...1045 Jan. -28 
800 lb. Express.1025 Jan. -30 
kt RRA 1150 Jan. -30 
Packard 
On, 1-tO ...5 6s 2650 Feb, -27 
1%4B, 2-ton ...3000 Feb. -31 
2K, 2%-ton ....3400 Feb. -31 
$B, 4-ton ...... 4100 Feb. -37 
acess stan ee 4450 
5B, 6-ton ......5150 Feb. -38 
Ms hi ey hele aac 5400 
Palmer 
ee 1685 Feb. -24 
rr 2495 Feb. -31 
Panhard 
Sk ¥csens vee 1195 Feb. -24 
PEPIN, one ves 1395 Feb. -27 
Parker 
err 3150 May -54 
A 3760 May -54 
ae 4250 May -54 
re 5000 May -54 
Peerless 
SE, “aca tu ae 6.4:0.6- 4150 Jan. -45 
Ae 4700 Jan. -46 
Serer 5200 Jan. -46 
Pierce-Arrow 
ES acct eas 3750 Jan. -39 
ME, 65j5:65:04 40% 5500 Jan. -45 
Rainier 
R-1, 1000 Ib....1250 Jan. -29 
R2, 1500 Ib. ....1350 
i So ae 1595 Jan. -33 
R6, 3000 Ib. ....1890 
Rennoc 
A )  —_—e 2895 May -52 
Reo 
F, 1500 Ib. ....1350 Feb. -21 
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Specifi- Specifi- Specifi- 
Car and Model Price cations Car and Model Price cations Car and Model Price cations 
Republic Titan 148, 7-ton ....$5500 Apr. -51 
Dispatch, 1500 SECO ccc ced $4300 Witt-Will 
Med ose ot $1095 Feb, -21 5-6-ton ........5150 Feb. -37 WD, 2-ton ....2850 Jan. -39 
Sp., 2000 Ib. Trabold Gas-Electric Truck 
Ma: maa ee} — = = TJ, 1-ton ...... 1200 Jan. -33 Couple ue 
a Howe... 1775 Feb. -27 ‘Traffic 5-7-ton ..6000-6100 
12, 2-ton .....2150 Feb. -81 4000 Ib. ....... 1195 July -42 7-10 ton . .6400-6600 
T, 3%-ton ....3450 Feb. -35 va for me A ae a ros yf ag 
Vp cOMOM cicee 4750 Feb, -37 eee pr. -5 asoline Truck Tractors 
Reya bie iw 2 Four Wheel D Drive ee seae 
A-18, 1500 Ib. .. 995 Jan, -31 ston .....4750 j= §§=  -«—«--_-—-SAMBARE cnccccece 
Riker A, 5-ton ...... 5250 ean teteeees 4300 
ee errr Jan. -41 Union 6-ton sh. w. b..2275 
GAGE ccccckceus Jan, -44 B, 2%-ton ‘ae Feb. -31 Evans inte 
7 4-ton eoecccccces es is J 
a 3000 Jan, -39 United Federal” ee 
i a er 250 Jan. -41 ere 2600 SU veakcwens 2500 
3%-ton ........ 3800 Jan. -43 2%-ton ........ 3300 DOES toda pica 3475 
eee rere 4900 Jan. -43 344-ton ........ 3900 Garford 
Rush Re eine us ces 4700 70B, 4%4-ton ..3400 Jan. -47 
F, 1000 lb. .... 895 Jan, -29 U.S. Ate CFU 6 cdons 44 00 
Onsite BE, 2%-ton ....2800 Jan. -41 68, 10-ton ..... 5100 
inte 2050 Feb. -24 H, 2%%-ton ....3250 Jan. -41 Rennoc 
CG 1%-ton || 2250 ° D, 3%-ton ....3500 npr ree 2895 
i pT pete ‘9580 «Feb. -27 J, 3%-ton .....3950 Jan. -44 Electric Truck Tractors 
J, 2-ton .......3250 Feb. -31 ae eee 4850 Jan. -46 Couple Gear 
K, 3%-ton ....4250 Feb. -35 Universal by lg ee 
ap te 4950 1%-ton ........ 2000 Feb. -24 Lie reel =n 
Em Reg Saas WOM wa daancac ad 400 eb. -3 e he me 
Sanford van -25 Electric Commercial 
W25, 2¥4-ton 3000 ; P as. COs cc wecke 3700 Feb. -35 Atlantic 
135, 34e-ton ..3975 an. - MEO ccdccvwses 2875 Jan. -49 
pa 25B, 2-ton ....2950 Feb. -27 
W650, 5-ton ....4750 26B, 3%-ton ..3900 Feb. -33 cone ada a ee 
Schacht ; Viall = eeerceces an, - 
yo: ei 3150 Jan. -39 si i a 2500 ; — aaueedeeas aa Jan. = 
Bipeton 600...) 500 Jan. -41 inp Bigeton .2.2.2..6468 Jam. -60 
an is BP sends ; SOUP dicuass 945 Jan. -29 6, 7. 
elden a ee 3150 Jan. -35 ihe a 
TXL, 1-ton ...1900 Jan. -33 23) 3-ton 1111113950 Jan. 410 deton 722 TT2100 Jam 243 
TWL, 2-tom ...2100 ri 25, 1-ton ...... 2195 > age te 2500 Jan. -49 
el lll aaa 26, %-ton ..... 1200 3%-ton 2.02... 3650 Jan. -50 
iar bile Sane fan, cg | OE COON Sivesevaes 4150 Jan. -50 
a: git Ea 5-ton four Couple Gear 
DL, 5-ton ....495 an. - wheel drive. .5500 316-ton ........ 4500 June -18 
Service . r Ward La France S-ton ......0... 5000 June -18 
220, 1-ton ..... 2100 Feb. -24 2A, 2-ton ..... 3500 June -25 i eee 5600 June -18 
240, 2-ton teens 3000 Freb. = Western General Vehicle 
270, 3%-ton ..3900 Feb. -35 OM 5700 Feb. -38 IGG WM sa cacces Jan. -49 
275, 3%-ton ..4200 Feb. -35 White eee Jan. -49 
300, 5-ton ..... 6000 Feb. -37 1500 Ib. ........ 2300 Jan. -31 2-ton ....... +0. Jan. -49 
Signal 1%-ton ........ 3300 Jan. -36 3%-ton ........ Jan. -50 
F, 1%-ton ....2400 Feb. -25 eens 4100 Jan. -41 5-tON ...-...0s- Jan, -50 
H, 1%-ton ....2700 Feb. -27 era: 5000 Jan. -46 [bLansden M. 
J, 2%-ton ....3100 Feb. -31 White Hickory 1000 lb. Chaasis.1815 Jan. -49 
M, 4-ton ...... 4100 Feb, -37 F, 1-ton 2000 2000 Ib. Chassis.2090 
R, 5-ton ...... 5100 Feb. -37 H, 1%-ton ....2400 Jan. -35 4000 Ib. Chassis.2585 
: ‘ 7000 lb. Chassis.3025 
Standard Wichita 10,000 Ib. Chas- 
1, 2-tOM ..0.6- 2800 Feb. -31 Aig 180M 6c cna: 1850 Feb. -24 pir 3465 
65, 31%4-ton ....3675 Feb. -35 Bs IO: occ 2000 vw 
85, SS eee 4650 Feb. -37 - — ‘oo am na + eee 2650 
. “LOM .cccce 3) eo. - 
#1600 Ib 950 Jan. -31 R, 2%-ton ..::2980 Feb. -31 © WEIKST 9 1, 1700 Feb, -39 
6, 1500 Ib. ...... an. - O, 3%-ton ....3750 Feb. -35 . > R tes . 
&. BntOM 2 iccces 1575 Jan. -33 Ge Gane ~ kaze 46 Feb. -37 , a eee 2100 Feb. -39 
$, Ligcton 200004915 Sans “38S! tom 2S Ly ston, 1111 "gog Keb. 43 
B= dixie igs dae 3 : Wilcox N, 5-ton ...... 3600 Feb. -39 
Studebaker Se Ata occcad 1950 Feb. -24 5, 10-ton trac- 4 
SF, 1000 lb. ...1045 Feb. -20 X, 1%-ton ....2775 Feb. -27 Ms hiatal 3200 Feb. -39 
pee ee 1400 Feb. -24 Q, 2%-ton ....3250 Feb. -31 3, 15- tom trac. . 
Sullivan P, 3%-ton ....3950 Feb. -35 > ae eae 5000 Feb. -39 
F, 1%-ton ....2350 Jan. -35 W, G-tOM occ ccs 4850 Feb. -37 Ward 
HG, -S-ton «6206s 2850 Jan. -39 Wilson WS, 750 Ib. ....1100 Jan. -49 
Superior 1-ton ....-++04- 1750 WA, 1000 Ib. ..1600 Jan. -49 
1600 Ja 33 PAGE ciisidivca 2800 Feb. -31 WB, 1-ton ....2100 Jan. -49 
A, 1-ton ...... n. 739 Pe eee 3800 Feb. -35 WD, 2-ton ....2600 Jan. -49 
C, 2-ton ...... 2200 = Jan. - ee Ce poe 4600 Feb. -37 WF, 3%-ton ..3200 Jan. -50 
bes gy m ‘i. 4 ‘i We ae ‘ ome WH, 5-ton ....4000 Jan. -50 
A, 15 Seer an, - x" | re Gas-Electric Commercial 
GW, 1%-ton ..2075 Jan. -35 48, 2-ton ...... 3000 Feb. -31 Couple Gear 
MW, 2%-ton ..2750 Jan. -41 66; S-tom ...... 3800 Feb. -32 $i4-tom .......- 6000 
PW, 3%-ton ..3600 Jan. -44 eS ree 4200 Feb. -37 pe TPR See 6600 
RW, 5-ton ....4650 Jan. -46 108, 5-ton ..... 5000 Feb. -37 TAU ticvccacee 7200 
SW, 6-ton ....4850 Jan. -46 128, 6-ton ..... 5250 Feb. -38 G6 occs cas 4950 Jan. -46 








Conservation Measures Out- chines necessary to the winning of the 


lined at Gearmakers’ 


Meeting 


The responsibility devolving upon all 
manufacturers as a result of the short- 
ages of labor and materials formed the 
theme of discussion at every session of 
the semi-annual convention of the Amer- 
an Gear Manufacturers’ 
held recently at Syracuse, N. Y. 


President F. W. Sinram, addressing 


Association, 


war. The Government has little occa- 
sion, he said, to purchase gears direct 
from the manufacturer, but the manufac- 
turer is indirectly dependent upon the 
Government for support. 
Standardization was the topic which 
received most attention in the planning 
of the conservation program. B. F. Wa- 
terman, chairman of the General Stan- 
dardization Committee, expects, when 
the program is complete, to make it pos- 
sible for all forty-seven members of the 


the members, reminded them of the association to make approximately the 
Many uses of gears in the various ma- same product. 


Frank Burgess, of Boston, suggested 
another conservation measure. He stat- 
ed that there are at present over 1800 
hobs owned by the membership, and he 
suggested that one manufacturer could 
lend hobs to other companies. 

The efficiency of women, and the in- 
creasing number now being employed in 
the manufacture of gears, formed anoth- 
er subject of discussion. 

Three new members have joined the 
association. They are: Cullman Wheel 
Co., Chicago; Brown-Lipe Gear Co., Sy- 
racuse, and the Indianapolis Tool & Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis. 
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Preferential List of Industries is Guide for 
Truck Manufacturers 


Government Indicates Industries Which Are to be Accorded Preference Treatment in the 


LL priorities in production and 
delivery are determined and ad- 
ministered by the chairman of 
the War Industries Board. All 
decisions of the Priorities Board 

are subject to review by him. As the 
determination of the relative impor- 
tance of industries and plants was nec- 
essary in order that all plants engaged 
on work necessary to the conduct of the 
war might receive an adequate supply of 
materials necessary to production, which 
include plant facilities, fuel, raw material 
and finished products, labor and trans- 
portation facilities, a preference list has 
been prepared. The War _ Industries 
Board has issued the following notice: 
To Motor Truck Manufacturers: 

The War Industries Board has issued 
a preference list of industries. This list 
includes 69 industries and more than 
6000 individual plants, which are being 
added to from time to time. (Circular 
No. 20. Preference List No. 2, Sentem- 
ber 3, 1918.) 

Among these individual plants are or 
will be listed the manufacturers of motor 
trucks who have filed pledges and appli- 
cations for places on the preference list. 
Necessary employees of such companies 
will be considered in essential work. 

This list of 69 industries and more 
than 6000 individual plants will be a 
guide for essential uses for trucks as 
agreed to with the War Industries 
Board. This list may be used as a basis, 
but where any question arises as to the 
essential use of a truck, the matter 
should be referred for definite ruling to 
the Automotive Products Section of the 
War Industries Board for submission to 
the Priorities Division. 

If in any given case the use proposed 
to be made of a motor truck of your 
manufacture shall be one which has not 
been defined as essential by the Priori- 
ties Division but which the proposed 
user conceives to be essential and of 
such importance that its sale to him 
should be permitted, then such proposed 
user may make a full statement of the 
facts in writing, under oath, to the man- 
ufacturer making such motor truck and 
apply to such manufacturer for his ap- 
proval of the proposed use. Such manu- 
facturer thereupon shall endorse upon 
the statement of facts his agreement 
with or disapproval: of -the-samre;- giving 
his reasons therefor and transmitting the 
application and his endorsements there- 
on to the Automotive Products Section 
of the War Industries Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for submission to the Priori- 
ties Division, and if approved by said 
Division a permit will be issued for the 
sale of such motor truck to such pro- 
posed user. 


Matter of Supplies 


This new preference list will not bind 
the district draft boards in allowing de- 
ferred classification under the draft law. 
Persons seeking deferred classification, 
whether they are employers or em- 
ployees, will submit to the draft board 
whether they are so essential to industry 
that they should remain out of military 
service. The draft boards will deter- 
mine what industries are necessary and 
what employees are necessary to the 
maintenance of such industries. 


The real purpose of the master key 
preferential list of industries is not to 
operate as an embargo against other in- 
dustries not named, but “to defer the re- 
quirements of all other industries and 
plants until those on the preferential list 
shall have been satisfied.” 


Industries have been grouped into four 
classes. The classes differ in degrees of 
necessity as vital elements in the prose- 
cution of the war. The following indus- 
tries are those which the War Industries 
Board holds should have preferential 
treatment: 


Classification of Industries 


NOTE:—The term “principally’? means 75 
per cent. of the products mentioned. 

AIRCRAFT—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing aircraft or aircraft supplies 
and equipment, Class 1. 

AMMUNITION—Plants engaged principal- 
ly in manufacturing same for the United 
States Government and the Allies, Class 1. 

ARMY AND NAVY—Arsenals and Navy 
Yards, Class 1. 

ARMY AND 
Camps, Class 1. 

ARMS—(Small)—Plants engaged princi- 
pally in mianufacturing same for the United 
States Government and the Allies, Class 1. 

BAGS—Hemp, jute and cotton, plants en- 
gaged principally in manufacturing same, 
Class 4. 

BLAST FURNACES—(Producing pig iron), 
Class 2. 

BOOTS AND SHOES—Plants engaged ex- 
clusively in manufacturing same, Class 4. 

BRASS AND COPPER—Plants engaged 
principally in rolling, and drawing copper, 
brass and other copper alloys in the form 
of sheets, rods, wire and tubes, Class 2. 

CHAIIIJ—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing iron and steel chain, Class 3. 

CHEMICALS—Plants engaged principally 
in manufacturing chemicals for the produc- 
tion of military and naval explosives, am- 
munition and aircraft, and use in chemical 
warfare, Class 1. 

CHEMICALS—Plants, not otherwise clas- 
sified and listed, engaged principally in 
manufacturing chemicals, Class 4. 

COKE—Plants engaged principally in pro- 
ducing metallurgical coke and byproducts, 
including toluol, Class 1. 

COKE—Plants, not otherwise classified 
and listed, producing same, Class 2. 

COTTON—Plants engaged in the compres- 
sion- of cotton, Class 4. 

CRANES—Plants. engaged principally in 
manufacturing locomotive or traveling 
cranes, Class 2. 

DOMESTIC CONSUMERS—Fuel and elec- 
tric energy for residential consumption, in- 
cluding homes, apartment houses, residen- 
tial flats, restaurants and hotels, Class 1. 

DOMESTIC CONSUMERS—Fuel and elec- 
tric energy, not otherwise specifically listed, 
Class 3. 

DRUGS—Medicines and medical and sur- 
gical supplies, plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing same, Class 4. 


NAVY—Cantonments and 


ELECTRICAL 
gaged 
Class 3. 

EXPLOSIVES—Plants engaged pri 
in manufacturing same for military neg 
naval purposes for the United States Gov 
ernment and the Allies, Class 1. - 

EXPLOSIVES—Plants, not otherw 
ed, engaged principally in 
same, Class 3 


RIC EQUIPMENT—Plants en. 
principally in manufacturing same 


ise list. 
manufacturing 


FARM IMPLEMENTS—Plants engaged 
principally in manufacturing agricultural 
implements 


and farm operatir > 

Class 4. . ae 

See ee principally in pre. 
paring or manufacturing feed fo y 
and poultry, Class 1. : . 

FERRO ALLOYS—Plants engaged princi- 
pally in producing ferro-chrome, ferro-man- 
ganese, ferro-molybdenum, ferro-silicon 
ferro-tungsten, ferrouranium,  ferro-vana- 
dium and ferro-zirconium, Class 2. 

FERTILIZERS—Plants engaged principal- 
ly in producing same, Class 4. 

FIRE BRICK—Plants engaged principally 
in manufacturing same, Class 4. 

FOODS—Plants engaged principally in pro- 
ducing, milling, refining, preserving, refrig- 
erating, wholesaling or storing food for hu- 
man consumption, embraced within the fol- 
lowing description; all cereals and cereal 
products, meats, including poultry, fish vege- 
tables, fruit, sugar, syrups, glucose, butter, 
eggs, cheese, milk and cream, lard, lard com- 
pounds, oleomargarine and other substitutes 
for butter or lard, vegetable oils, beans, salt, 
coffee, baking powder, soda and yeast, also 
ammonia for refrigeration, Class 1. 

FOODS—Plants, engaged principally in 
producing, milling, preparing, refining, pre- 
serving, refrigerating or storing food for hu- 
man consumption not otherwise specifically 
listed. Excepting herefrom plants produc- 
ing confectionery, soft drinks and chewing 
gum, Class 3. 

FOOD CONTAINERS—Plants engaged 
principally in manufacturing same, Class 4. 

FOUNDRIES—(lIron)—Plants engaged prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of grey iron and 
malleable iron castings, Class 4. 

GUNS—(Large)—Plants engaged princi- 
pally in manufacturing same for the United 
States Government and the Allies, Class 1. 

HOSPITALS—See public institutions and 
buildings. 

ICE—Plants engaged principally in manu- 
facturing same, Class 3. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES— 
Plants engaged principally in manufacturing 
same, Class 4. 


LAUNDRIES—Class 4. 

MACHINE TOOLS—Plants engaged prin- 
cipally in manufacturing same, Class 2. 

MEDICINES—See drugs and medicines. 

MINES—Coal, Class 1. 

MINES—Producing metals and ferro-alloy 
minerals, Class 2. 

MINES—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing mining tools or equipment, 
Class 3. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS— 
Plants engaged principally in printing news- 
papers and periodicals which are entered at 
the Post Office as second class mail matter, 
Class 4. 

OIL AND GAS—Plants engaged principal- 
ly in producing oil or natural gas for fuel, 
or for mechanical purposes, including refin- 
ing or manufacturing oil for fuel, or for me- 
chanical purposes, Class 1. 

OIL AND GAS—Pipe lines and pumping 
stations engaged in transportation of oil or 
natural gas, Class 1. ; 

OIL AND GAS—Plants engaged principally 
in manufacturing equipment or supplies for 
producing or transporting oil or natural gas 
or for refining and manufacturing oil for 
fuel or for mechanical purposes, Class 3 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND BUILD- 
INGS (Maintenance and Operation Of)— 
Other than hospitals and sanitariums, Class 
3 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND BUILD- 
INGS (Maintenance and Operation of)— 
Used as hospitals or sanitariums, Class L 

PUBLIC UTILITIES—Gas plants produc- 
ing toluol, Class 1. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES—Street railways, 

tric lighting and power companies, gas 
oe ts not otherwise classified, telephone and 
aco raph companies, water supply compan- 
tele6'nd like general utilities, Class 2. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES — Plants engaged 
rincipally in manufacturing equipment for 
priways or other public utilities, Class 2. 
PULP AND PAPER—Plants engaged ex- 

jusively in manufacturing same, Class 4. 
RAILWAYS—Operated by United States 
Railroad Administration, Class 1. 

RAILWAYS—Not operated by United 
States Railroad Administration (excluding 
those operated as plant facilities), Class 2. 

SHIPS—(Maintenance and Operation Of) 
_fxcluding pleasure craft, not common car- 
riers, Class 1. 

SHIPS—Plants engaged principally in 
puilding ships, excluding (a) pleasure craft, 
not common carriers; (b) ships not built for 
the United States Government or the Allies 
nor under license from United States Ship- 
ping Board, Class 1. 

SOAP—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing same, Class 4. 

STEEL MAKING FURNACE—Plants en- 
gaged solely in manufacturing ingots and 
steel castings by the open hearth, Bessemer, 
crucible or electric furnace process, includ- 
ing blooming mills, billet mills and slabbing 
mills for same, Class 1. 

STEEL PLATE MILLS—Class 1. 

STEEL RAIL MILLS—Rolling rails fifty 
(50) or more pounds per yard, Class 2. 

STEEL—AIl plants operating steel rolling 
and drawing mills exclusive of those taking 
higher classification, Class 3. 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES—See 
medicines. 

TANNERS—Plants engaged principally in 
tanning leather, Class 4. 

TANNERS—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing, tanning extracts, Class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing cotton textiles; including 
spinning, weaving and finishing, Class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing woolen textiles, including 
spinners, topmakers and weavers, Class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing cotton or woolen knit goods, 
Class 4. 

TEXTILES—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing textile machinery, Class 4. 

TIN PLATES—Plants engaged principally 
in manufacturing same, Class 3. 

TOBACCO—Only for preserving, drying, 
curing, packing and storing same, not for 
manufacturing and marketing, Class 4. 

TOLUOL—See coke, also Public Utilities. 

TOOLS—Plants engaged principally in 
manufacturing small or hand tools for 
working wood or metal, Class 3. 

TWINE—(Binder and Rope)—Plants en- 
gaged principally in manufacturing same, 
Class 4. 

WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS— 
Construction work conducted by either the 
War Department or the Navy Department 
of the United States in embarkation ports, 
harbors, fortified places, flood protection op- 
erations, docks, locks, channels, inland wa- 
terways, and in the maintenance and repair 
of same, Class 2. 

WIRE ROPE AND ROPE WIRE—Plants 
engaged principally in manufacturing same, 
Class 2. 

WOOLEN 


drugs and 


TEXTILES—See textiles. 


Preference Treatment List 


For the guidance of all governmental 
agencies in the production, supply and dis- 
tribution of raw materials, finished prod- 
ucts, electrical energy, fuel and transporta- 
tion by rail, water, pipe lines and otherwise, 
the Priorities Board has adopted the fol- 
lowing General Classification of Purposes de- 
manding preference treatment: (Including 
all necessary raw materials, partially manu- 
factured parts and supplies for completion 
of product.) 

SHIPS—Including destroyers and submar- 


ine chasers. 

AIRCRAFT, MUNITIONS, MILITARY 
AND NAVAL SUPPLIES AND OPERA- 
TIONS—Building construction for Govern- 
ment needs. Equipment for same. 
FUEL—Domestic consumption. Manufac- 
turing necessities named herein. 

D AND COLLATERAL INDUS- 
TRIES—Foodstuffs for human consumption, 
and plants handling same. Feeding stuffs 
for domestic fowls and animals, and plants 
handling same. All tools, utensils, imple- 
ments, machinery and equipment required 
for production, harvesting and distribution, 
milling, preparing, canning and_ refining 
foods and feeds such as seeds of foods and 
feeds, binder twine, etc. Products of col- 
lateral industries, such as fertilizers, fer- 
tilizer ingredients, insecticides and fungi- 
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cides. Containers for foods and feeds, col- 
lateral products. Materials and equipment 
for perservation of foods and feeds, such as 
ammonia and other refrigeration supplies, 
including ice. 

CLOTHING—For civilian population. 

RAILROAD—Or other necessary transpor- 
tation equipment, including water transpor- 
tation. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES—Serving war indus- 
tries, Army, Navy and civilian population. 


Other Essential Trades and Industries 


In addition Mr. Rhodes Baker of the 
Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board, also has indicated his approval of the 
following industries and trades that come 
within the scope of what may be considered 
essential industries to which motor trucks 
may be sold: 

Seeds. 

Refrigeration. 

Bridge builders. 

Contractors—Building, road, paving, 
gravel, cement, bridge, steel, garbage. 

Farm wagon manufacturers. 

Public haulage companies. 

Drayage concerns. 

Transfer companies. 

Casket manufacturers. 

Cemeteries. 

Department stores. 

Elevator manufacturers. 

Hardware manufacturers. 

Heating and ventilating concerns. 

Hotels. 

Hotel supply manufacturers. 

Linoleum manufacturers. 

Plumber’s supplies manufacturers. 

Stove manufacturers. 

Tent and awning manufacturers. 

Tire manufacturers. 

Typewriter manufacturers. 

Warehouses. 

Other industries may be added later. 


Individual Plants Listed 

A list including 70 industries and more 
than 6000 individual plants has been pre- 
pared by the War Industries Board, and 
has been forwarded to truck manufac- 
turers as a guide for truck sales. Where 
any question arises as to the essential 
use of a truck, the matter should be re- 
ferred for definite ruling to the Automo- 
tive Products Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, for submission to the Priori- 
ties Division. Among the _ individual 
plants are or will be listed the approved 
manufacturers of motor trucks who have 
filed pledges and applications for places 
on the preference list. Necessary em- 
ployees of such companies will be con- 
sidered in essential work. 


sand, 


Name and Location. Class. 
California 
Hall-Secott Motor Car Co., Inc., Berkeley 1 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., Los Angeles.... 3 
Connecticut 
American Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport... 3 
Billings & Spencer, Hartford .......... 2 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., 
SPIE «oak ce cncndeveenehencsunieoias 
Frasse, Peter A. & Co., Inc., Hartford... 3 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Hartford... 3 
Hubbell, Harvey, Inc., Bridgeport ...... 4 
Locomobile Co., Bridgeport ............. 3 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford.. 3 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, New Hav- . 
Ge.  cconetiguhe ducencacetede bu ehacnaees 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, Plainville 3 


Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford ......... 3 
New Departure Manufacturing Co., 

ce vc'évn chatnceedeabsrdatataeusda + 

Raybestos Co., Bridgeport ............. 4 

Rowe Calk Co., Plantsville ............. t 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, Plant ‘ 
Mi. wectasustenacudced thea diausweceas 

Illinois 
Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago........ 3 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago... 3 
Burd High Compression Ring Co., Rock- 

WOME. cpatinn Ones bee Chkee Meceaeenn Tuas 
Champion Manufacturing Co., Chicago.. 
Chicago Bearing Metal Co., Chicago.... 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago.... 
Chicago Screw Co., Chicago ............ 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago.... 
Emerson-Brantingham Co., Batavia.... 
Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford... 
General Electric Co., Chicago .......... 
Holt Manufacturing Co., Peoria ....... 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., Chi- 

cago 


em ee oe CO oe CO 


eee ee 


Link-Belt. Co.,; CHICO 66 ic ces ccdeasec 
Mutual Wheel Co., Moline ............. 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Belleville.... 
Rich Tool Co., Chicago 
Stewart-Warner 
CNM 5. 6 hit a bd ane 45's ORO hk se 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
RIT I NN a hie i cnc cre cccdecnas 
Vari. SIGRIOW Coke: BUR: oo ccicccsceezudes 
Weaver Manufacturing Co., Springfield. 
Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., 
West Pullman, Chicago 
Indiana 

Bowser, S. F. & Co., Fort Wayne 
Davis-Bournonville Co., Elkhart ....... 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 
Emerson-Brantingham Co., Columbus.. 
Esterline Co., Indianapolis ............. 
General Electric Co., Fort Wayne 
General Electric Co., Fort Wayne 
Hayes Wheel Co., Anderson 
Hill Pump Co., Anderson .............. 
Imperial Drop Forge Co., Indianapolis. . 
Indiana Truck Corporation, Marion.... 
Link Belt Co., Indianapolis 
Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie ............. 
National Carbon.Co., Ine., Noblesville. . 
Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Wabash 
Remy Electric Division United Motors 
Corporation, Anderson ............... 


ey 


Speedometer 


WMI 8a daaeidid decctncicdels¥ansisattne: 
Spacke Machine & Tool Co., Indian- 

MOE kata Fad wa Ud Knee oe ade hak mack oe 
Standard Wheel Co., Terre Haute 
Wayne Works, Richmond .............. 
Weideley Motors Co., Indianapolis 
Western Drop Forge Co., Marion ...... 
Western Machine Works, Indianapolis. . 
Spring Perch Co., Stratford, Plant No. 2 
Veeder Manufacturing Co., Hartford 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Co., Hartford ....... 
Whitney Manufacturing Co., Hartford.. 

lowa 

Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Co., 

Rockland ‘i 


; Kentucky 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Louisville.. 
Maine 
Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Co., 
Rockland 


Maryland 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., Elkton 
Massachusetts. 

American Tire Fabric Co., Newburyport 
Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs... 
Boston Woven Hose & Rub. Co., Cam- 
ty gee Eee Orgs Hine ee IEE 
Chase, L. C. & Co., Watertown 
Coes Wrench Co., Worcester 
PORNO CO.; FPORNOTO | cic cca cccceeece 
General Electric Co., Boston ........... 
General Electric Co., West Lynn ...... 
General Electric Co., Lynn & Everett.. 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield 
General Electric Co., Danvers 
General 


Electric Co., East Boston 


Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co., 
"WOME: SPUN ob oo nk daccinccc cad ve dad 
Gray & Davis, Inc., Amesbury ........ 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Roxbury, 

NS 6 ia a daw daria nu hoedathen bende ean 
Knox Motors Co., Springfield .......... 
Lenox Motor Car Co., Hyde Park 
eOee: COs RID a bi iwc cates necctdans 
Mossberg, Frank Co., Attleboro ........ 
New England Westinghouse Co., Chico- 

WO es tata tues aterecdinecwnestees 
New England Westinghouse Co., East 

SN 6 fh ds eawreewececcaciedeceasvs 
Page-Storm Drop Forge Co., Chicopee. 
Standard Thermometer Co., Boston..... 
Standard Woven Fabrics Co., Walpole. 
Sterling Motor Car Co., Brockton ..... 
United States Rubber Co., Millville .... 
White & Bagley Co., Worcester ........ 
Wire Wheel Corp. of America, Spring- 


Michigan 
Acheson Oildag Co., Port Huron ...... 
Anderson Forge & Machine Co., Detro 
Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing ........ 
Biggam Trailer Corporation, Corunna.. 
Buhl Stamping Co., Detroit 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Rees écvadensuddccuen Sida cakihd orate 
Chalkis Manufacturing Co., Detroit 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Detroit... 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan ...... 
Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, 
a PR Crees Pree eee ree 
Detroit Motor Casting Co., Detroit .... 
Detroit Screw Works, Detroit 
Detroit Shell Co., Detroit .......6..6... 
Gear Grinding Machine Co., Detroit .... 
General Electric Co., Detroit ......... 
Gier Pressed Steel Co., Lansing........ 
Harroun Motors Corporation, Wayne.. 
Jackson & Church Co., Saginaw 


it 


Detroit, Plant 
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Jackson Motor Shaft Co., Jackson 
Kelsey Wheel Co., Inc., Detroit 
Marvel Carburetor Co., Flint .......... 
Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit. 
Michigan Sprocket Chain Co., Detroit.. 
Michigan Stamping Co., Detroit 
Morley Brothers, Saginaw ............ 
Motor Products Corporation, Detroit... 
Paige Detroit Motor Co., Detroit....... 
— Rust Proof Co. of America, De- 

EE Se Ree a Se ee 
Perlman Rim Corporation, Jackson..... 
Piston Ring Co., Muskegon ............ 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., The, Detroit... 
Sparks- Withington Co., Jackson........ 
Wilson, C. R., Body Co., Bay City...... 
Zenith Carburetor Co., Detroit ......... 


Minnesota 


Emerson-Brantingham Co., Minneapolis 
General Electric Co., Minneapolis...... 


New Jersey 


Agasote Millboard Co., Trenton 
Armstrong Cork Co., Camden ......... 
Condensite Co. of America, Bloomfield. 
Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey City.... 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Jersey City 
Du Pont, E. I. de Nemours & Co., 


(8 SG ASAANS SSR RE eee 
Du Pont, E. I. de Nemours & Co., 
TG os kame nehie sands e aw wn ese ee 
Duratex Co., Newark ...... aS onsale lala! 6,0 


General Bakelite Co., Perth Amboy .... 
General Electric Co., Harrison ........ 
General Electric Co., Newark .......... 
International Motor Co., Plainfield...... 
Positive Lock Washer Co., Newark..... 
Spicer Manufacturing Corp., South 

ONE | ar ee ei re ry ee 
Splitdorf Electrical Co., Newark 
Wasson Piston Ring Co., 

wick 
Weston Electrical Co., Newark ........ 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield.... 


New York 


American-La France Fire Engine Co., 
i rR sca petihe ee ee'snw sews dines 
Bossert Corporation, Utica .........es0s 
Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn..... 
Eisemann Magneto Co., New York City 
General Electric Co., Schenectady...... 
International Motor Co., New York.... 
Jones Speedometer, Inc., New Rochelle 
Livingston Radiator & Mfg. Co., New 
MEH iacntbw's sa anne alae adobe howe Ae a ole 
BONS TBih-Co., PONCG 6 o:6cisscsissesec a's 
Motometer Co., Inc., Long Island City 
National Gum & Mica Co., New York 
SS Ee Ars Se eee er 
New Process Gear Corporation, Syra- 
eee Per ee een ae 
Oakley Chemical Co., New York City. 
Pouvailsmith Corporation, Poughkeepsie 
— Manufacturing Co., New York 
Se a er eee yee 
Rome-Turney Radiator Co., Rome 
Russell Motor Car Co., Buffalo 
Sears Cross .Co., BROOKIgn .sicvcccece 
Syracuse Malleable Iron Works, Syra- 
(1 TERSEE ee arainy oo rae Se oe pee 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
SIE asi oc nein wisla sae Siwioiy Ra wes Gow 0 Sine 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., New York City 
Williams, J. H. & Co., Brooklyn........ 
Williams, J. H. & Co., Buffalo ......... 


Ohio 
& Forging Co., 


New Bruns- 


eee ee er ere eeeseeeetteeseeseseeesese 


Champion Machine 
oo EE eS 7 eee 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo..... 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland...... 
ene McKinnon Chain Co., Colum- 
tbh sieli si Wale woke canis anc awieiinels a 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., 
a BRE Sep eee tae Sener re 
Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton..... 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland.. 
General Electric Co., Warren .......... 
Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleve- 
RA Ge o's oh. ab Re Reis Saeki wie hh a ote 
Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland .......... 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Toledo ...... 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Fostoria..... 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland... 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Nungesser 
Re ee i en ee ae 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Fremont.... 
National Chain Co., Marietta .......... 
Stearns, F. B., Co., Cleveland ........ 
Turnbull Motor Truck & Wagon Co., 
IE iin dds ole sic Shs SA SAG ae wise bas VO 
Warner Auto Top Co., Cincinnati 
Warner & Swansey Co., Cleveland..... 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland. 


Pennsylvania 
Adams & Westlake Co., Philadelphia.. 
American Asbestos Co., Norristown.... 


moO 


American Chain Co. (Carlisle Plant), 


Gettyaburg JUNCHON 6.6... i. ccccsccces 3 
American Chain Co., Inc., Braddock... 3 
American Chain Co., Ine. (electrical 

welding department), East York..... 3 
American Chain Co., Inc. (Schmidt fire 

welding department), York........... 3 
American Vanadium Co., Bridgeville... 2 
Armstrong Cork Co., Beaver Falls..... 4 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh........ 4 


Armstrong Cork & Insulator Co., Oak- 


dale, Allegheny County .............. 4 
Atwater-Kent Mfg. Works, Germantown 2 
AUSOORT 'OO., ATGMOPS: oo csciccccccisiacrss 3 
Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster.... 4 
Diamond Chain Co., YOre ....c.cccccses 4 
Duff Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh.... 3 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 

phia 
<merson-Brantingham Co., Waynesboro 4 
Hale Kilburn Corporation, Philadelphia 2 
Hindley Gear Co., Philadelphia ........ 4 
International Motor Co., Allentown .... 3 
Keim, J. R. & Co., Ine., Philadelphia... 4 
Light Mfg. & Foundry Co., Pottstown.. 3 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia ............ 3 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Charleroi 4 
Merchant & Evans Co., Philadelphia... 3 
Pittsburgh Model Engine Co., Pittsburgh 3 
United States Rubber Co., Williamsport 4 


Rhode Island 
O'Bannon Corporation, Phillipsdale..... 2 
Pawtucket Mfg. Co., Pawtucket ........ 4 


West Virginia 


National Carbon Co., Inc., Clarksburg.. 2 
Wisconsin 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee... 4 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville 3 
Hall, C. M., Lamp Co., Kenosha....... 4 
Ladish Drop:Forge Co., Cudahy ....... 3 
Nash Motors Co., Benosna 2 ...00600 00 3 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Milwaukee.... 4 


Refrigerator Motor Truck for 
Perishable Products 


The idea of delivering perishable food 
products by refrigerator motor trucks 
in small towns within a 
radius of 100 miles of distributing points 
should be encouraged, as a means of 
helping to relieve the shortage of freight 


to merchants 


cars. 


In the refrigerator body, 


tanks are at the rear and are 
through two trap doors in the roof. 


mer weather. 
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built by 
the Motor Truck Body Co., the ice 
filled 
It is 
claimed that a temperature of about 42 
deg. can be maintained in ordinary sum- 
The water is drained at 
the rear end of the body, which prevents 
any of the salt from dropping on the 
mechanism of the truck. The body is 
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16 ft. long, 6 ft. 7 in. wide, and 5 
in height, inside measurements, 

The construction is of double panel. 
ling, and the space between is filled with 
2-in. cork. The interior is so designed 
that in hauling meat the entire load js 
suspended from bars that run CrOSs-wise 
and length-wise, giving ample Strength 
to carry all that the space will admit of 
hanging up. There are double doors on 
each side to facilitate loading and yp. 
loading. The doors are built and operate 
on the same principle as standard refrig. 
erator doors. It will be noted that ‘the 
driver’s comfort has not been overlooked 
in designing this unique body, as the 
driver’s compartment is completely en. 
closed with a door on each side, the up- 
per half being removable, and on each 
side of the driver’s seat are windows, 
which may be lowered for summer driy- 
ing. The windshield is built in, and 
equipped with ventilating sash, which js 
adjustable, giving the rain vision ad- 
vantage. 


ft. 6 in, 


Preference List Applications 
Should be Filed Immediately 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce recently sent out to the auto- 
mobile and motor truck trade General 
Letter No. 185, accompanied by an ap- 
plication blank for place on the Prefer- 
ence List. This application blank, if and 
when approved, places the manufacturer 
on the preference list for fuel, labor, ma- 
terials and transportation in view of the 
present shortages. 

Any maker of motor trucks who has 
so far failed to return this blank to the 
Priority Board of the War Industries 
Board, Washington, D. C., should do so 
immediately. Makers of trucks in filling 
this form should state that it is in ac- 
cordance with circular No. 11 of the 
War Industries Board and circular No. 


177 of the N. A. C. C., relating to pri- 
ority on materials for trucks under cer- 
tain pledges to sell trucks for essential 
uses. sles 





How the Sullivan Packing Company Ships Perishable Products to Dealers 
in Suburban Towns a 


A complete refrigerator body is mounted on a six-ton Packard with Sewell cushion wheels 
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Seattle Coal Dealers Save Time and Money 
With Motor Trucks 


Trucks Cover Two to Three Times Former Delivery Radius. 


EATTLE is a city that offers many 
difficulties to the coal dealers who 
wish to deliver their fuel with 
horses. In the first place, with its 
area of nearly one hundred square 
miles, it covers more ground than many 
eastern cities of twice its population. It 
is in fact a collection of small villages 
and cities which have grown together 
during the boom periods between 1900 
and the present time. There is Ballard, 
which was originally 
acity of twenty thou- f 
sand with a mayor of 
its own, as well as 
West Seattle, which 
has the population of 
a medium sized city. 
In addition to these 
places there are Fre- 
mont, Ross, Green 
Lake, Ravenna Park, 
Georgetown, South 
Park, Hillman, Co- 
lumbia and South Se- 
attle — a group of 
towns that have been 
incorporated into the 
city. These places in 
a majority of cases 
have been separated 
from the main part of 
the city by some nat- 
ural barrier, such as 
the Duwamish River, 
Lake Union, Lake 
Washington Canal, 
Salmon Bay or Green 
Lake. A second ob- 
stacle for the coal 
dealers to overcome ’ 
is that of the steep hills that’ loom on all 
sides. Queen Anne Hill, Beacon Hill, 
Capital Hill, Renton Hill, Phinney Ridge 
and Magnolia Bluff combine to make it 
dificult to deliver coal with horses, es- 
pecially in the winter when the pave- 
ments are slippery. Up to the advent of 
motor transportation, the activities of the 
average coal dealer were confined to a 
small radius because of these natural bar- 
tiers, With the motor truck, however, he 
has been able to broaden the scope of 
his business so that it can cover from 
two to three times the former radius. 


The Will Blair Fuel Yards of Seattle 
operate one two-ton Mack and two Ster- 
ling trucks of two and one-half tons and 
three tons capacity respectively. They 
also operate three teams with wagons 
for short hauls to nearby places. Their 
average expense for running each of 
their teams per month is as follows: 
Feed and barn, $75; shoeing, $8; repairs 
and harness, $2; total, $85. These figures 
are exclusive of labor. 


“We find the motor truck especially 
Satisfactory for long hauls,” said Will 


Their Coal Office in Seattle. 


Three Teams and Two Men 
By WARREN EUGENE CRANE 


Blair, the proprietor. “They can cover 
an average of twenty-four miles a day, 
while our teams are confined to a limited 
area near our yards. We can deliver a 
load of coal to Capital Hill in only an 
hour, while it would take us nearly a 
half a day to haul it with horses. The 


only reason for our keeping our teams is 
the fact that our yard is located in a low 
lying place on Lake Union and the mud 
is very deep during the winter season 





Garford Truck in Service of City Fuel Company, Unloading a Flat Car of Coal Near “Tt 
They Report a Big Saving of Time and Money 


and the horses can get through it more 
easily than motor trucks possibly can. 
For heavy hauls up Seattle’s steep hills I 
believe that there is nothing that can 
equal the motor truck.” 

The Keating Fuel Company, of Seattle, 
has replaced three teams and from two 
to three men by the use of a Kleiber two- 
ton truck. Their average daily expense 
is as follows: 


RSEMOENOT jcc a Sect been ede ee cet cae $1.00 
Chikiatid: wrense ci So sek Ske .20 
DINGS: ccna ace calecams Means shatbee 1.09 
Drivers salaey: .siack.ck bike ees 5.25 
Helper’s salary (eight hours at 50c 

git ROWER 6 Screech meee deeb ta 4.00 


Insurance (fire, liability, theft).. 65 
Depreciation at 20 per cent per 


Lg: GET eT ee PER ee ee Pe 1.49 
Interest on money at 7 per cent... .51 
BORG . ccc ise win tke ce ere. $14.10 


“We have found the motor truck a 
great saver of time and money in our 
business,” said John B. Keating, presi- 
dent of the company. “I believe that a 
careful driver is very important in run- 
ning a truck successfully. We pay our 


Two-Ton Truck Replaces 


man more than the usual scale because 
he is especially careful of his machine 
and spends half of every Sunday clean- 
ing and attending to it. I believe that a 
little extra money expended in hiring a 
good and efficient driver who will be 
careful of his truck is money well spent.” 
The City Fuel Company operates two 
two-ton Garford trucks in delivering 
its coal to the various residence dis- 
tricts of Seattle. “Our two machines 
have replaced = six 
horses and are doing 
twice the work that 
they used to per- 
form,” said J. A. Wil- 
son, manager of the 
firm. “A large num- 
ber of our customers 
have told us that they 
order from us in pref- 
erence to some of our 
competitors because 
we deliver with motor 
trucks, while they use 
horses. and wagons. 
They say that they 
prefer to have their 
coal come in our mo- 
tor trucks for the 
sake of appearances 
as well as sanitary 
reasons. We can be 
more prompt than 
the dealer who has to 
depend on horses be- 
cause we can get 
around more quickly. 
costs us be- 
tween $12.50 and $15 
a day to operate a 
truck, including the salary of a driver, 
depreciation at twenty per cent, oil, tires, 
repairs and gasoline. The motor truck 
is decidedly economical when the amount 
of work that it does is considered.” 


Wainwright and McLeod operate two 
two-ton Garfords and one two and one- 
half-ton Gersix truck in the delivery of 
their coal to the various districts of Seat- 
tle, thereby replacing thirteen horses: 
Their average daily, fixed and variable 
cost per day is as follows: 


RENIN fos J creuiclveddu ipa wean $1.10 
CH ae BUCONG 1 Sek caeucase awa 14 
IE tk 04 ep taden 6 ch uainaenenes ao 1.15 
EMU fac cen galled aware ae 5.00 
SRAUEANOE 25 c ciawenes Kamm acess 24 
Depreciation (20 per cent annu- 

BUND os a Cages os cclp sa heranernaitctalea 1.50 
KGRMNG? 2 occ dcaecsee elas saurdaes 1.45 
Interest on money at 7 per cent.... .53 

Teta’ cee ck ait eee eee $11.11 


“The motor truck is a necessity for. thé 
coal dealer here in Seattle, because of 
the steep hills and the long distances,” 
said A. D. Wainwright. “The only 
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Diamond T in Service of the Pacific Fuel Company, Hauling Wood 


time that we use horses is in the winter 
when the mud is deep. We then use 
them for short hauls in places where the 
motor trucks cannot go.” 

Milligan and Nesbitt, Seattle coal deal- 
ers, operate a two-ton Acme truck and 
a ton and a half Northwestern truck. 
Their average operating cost is thirteen 
cents per mile, and their average daily 
cost is as follows: 





EEA ARS TT be Bene aus ONS oy $4.75 
RRRMP INE fy Sci gi osays” peo eidiecs ER aoe 1.20 
Nl x sid i nencesah doses cae eieia mae 1.25 
RO MNANESR INO) 57; 5 cies /oioe wae reales 's 1.31 
RRO E RS ESS, ais san, «. 6 sioseteene ss 15 
ins wins ote nicdin ws RTS AR 46 
2 RE Se ay eee get We Dee aes ere 1.50 
NN an len yk as sn donna ue .20 

NN wie 8 3. hia ly ioe ke CUS $10.82 


“We find that the motor truck enables 
us to cover four times as large a terri- 
tory as we could cover when we were 
confined to horses. Where we used to 
cover only the three districts of Queen 
Anne Hill, Denny Way and Capitol Hill, 
we can now deliver coal to Fremont, 
Ross, the Wallingford district and the 
Meridian district. We know that our 
business has increased wonderfully as a 
result of our motor trucks, and the main 
trouble that we face now is to get enough 
coal- to fill our orders. 

“Our expense for boarding our team 
of horses is $65 per month and our aver- 
age bill for shoeing is $8.50 a month. 
Then, too, we have to pay $100 for a 
good set of harness now, while our driver 
costs us $4.50 per day. We figure that 
our motor truck and our team cost us 
about the same, but the truck can cover 
three times as much ground. The only 
reason that we keep our team at all is 
for the muddy unpaved streets, where 
we have found that the horse makes bet- 
ter progress. In general, however, we 
prefer the motor truck because it is 
stronger and can do a greater amount 
of work in proportion to the money ex- 
pended.” | 

Henry Heckman, one of Seattle’s lead- 
‘ ing coal dealers, operates one two-ton 





Garford truck, two one and a half-ton 
Northwestern trucks and twenty-seven 
horses. His trucks cost him on an aver- 
age of $12 a day, including labor, depre- 
ciation, tires, gasoline, insurance, oil, 
grease, repairs’and storage. He uses 
his teams on unpaved streets and in 
climbing hills that are inaccessible to 
motor trucks. In his opinion, the haul- 
ing cost per ton by motor truck in a 
paved district is lower than for horses. 

The Continental Fuel Company oper- 
ates one two-ton Sterling truck and one 
one-ton machine with a truck attach- 
ment. Their average cost per day; in- 
cluding tires, gasoline, insaranice, repairs, 
interest on money, labor of driver, 
storage and depreciation is $12. 

“My experience has been that the mo- 
tor truck is far superior to horses,” said 
James R. Haydon, the manager. “I 
also believe, in common with many 
firms, that it is cheaper to trade trucks 
in on new ones after two years than it is 
to hold them. Several local companies 
have been doing this and they claim that 
it has saved them repairs and insured 
them a first class equipment at all times.” 

The Carbonado Coal Sales Company, 
wholesalers and retailers, operate one 
five-ton and one two and a half-ton Mack 
truck. They cover the entire city with 
these machines and many districts which 
it was impossible for them to touch with- 
out them. In fact, before the company 
installed their motor trucks they were 
confined to a wholesale business; but 
now their sales have increased wonder- 
fully through their ability to deliver their 
product direct to the consumer. ‘ 

“We have had our motor trucks only 
six months and we have not secured accu- 
rate cost figures yet,” said R. S. Bunker, 
assistant manager of the company. “l 
will say, however, that we have had no 
repair bills up to the present time and 
that we are abundantly satisfied with the 
work that our trucks are doing. We 
know that they have increased our sales 
greatly.” 

The Independent Fuel Company oper- 
ates two five-ton Packard trucks and 
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one one-ton truck, This company algo 
hauls fuel for Hodge Company, They 


report that they have found motor truck 
transportation satisfactory and that it 
has resulted in an increase in the tery). 
tory which they cover. 

The motor truck may prove the means 
of preventing a fuel shortage in the fu. 
ture. In consequence it could replace 
the railroad train in bringing the ¢oqj 
direct from the mine to: the consumer. 
It has already been a great benefit to 
the Seattle coal dealers who are desiroys 
of saving time and money to offset the 
topographical and physical difficulties 
with which they must deal in their de. 
livery work. The motor truck has beep 
for them the most efficient and econom. 
ical mode of transportation, 


National Kitchens and Truck 
Possibilities in England 


Restaurant keepers and caterers in the 
United Kingdom have put up their prices 
to such an extent that they have done 
much to encourage the development of 
the National Kitchen, and though the 
Briton does not usually favor state or 
communal competition with private en- 
terprise, the caterer is finding little pub- 
lic sympathy in his whine against the 
public kitchens that have been instituted 
in London, while these kitchens, or 
more correctly, restaurants, find much 
favor on account of the excellent value 
they give for the money. Consequently 
there is a talk of starting a national 
kitchen here and there. 

And these kitchens have other possi- 
bilities besides those of the mere restau- 
rant. A beginning has been made in 
Chelsea, London, where those in charge 
have rigged up a small vehicle to deliver 
ready cooked hot meals direct to cus- 
tomers’ houses. At the present time it 
is but a humble beginning, and only a 
donkey cart is used, but there is un- 
doubtedly scope here for a handy, low- 
priced, light truck that can be economic- 
ally worked, for rapidity constitutes a 
valuable asset in this work. There is an- 
other reason, too, in favor of this form 
of national kitchen trading, for the short- 
age of coal for domestic use is making 
many a housewife scheme how she may 
do with the minimum of cooking, and 
already in many parts there is a strong 
feeling that the fuel stringency can best 
be relieved by the establishment of na- 
tional kitchens throughout the land. 
Certain it is, if that comes about, that 
the catering trade will howl, and it 1s 
equally certain that they will get little 
sympathy from a public that has sul- 
fered their profiteering in the past. 


Sand Blast Principles and Data—Pang- 


born Corp., Hagerstown, Md., contains 
a very complete description of sand- 
blasting equipment and processes, with 
tables giving data for consideration be- 
fore purchasing equipment. Different 
types of sand-blasting machines are de- 
scribed, and their suitability for various 
kinds of work, and the advisability of 
considering the size of the plant when 
selecting equipment, are indicated. 
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Is a Bonus to Drivers and Loaders Profitable 


NE problem that every firm op- 

erating motor trucks must face 

is that of securing the maximum 

amount of work from drivers 

and helpers without overlcading 
or destroying its machines, A bonus sys- 
tem has been found profitable by a large 
number of logging companies in the 
Pacific Northwest. The main objection 
to this form of remuneration is that it 
has resulted in a greater depreciation of 
the motor truck and a greater wear and 
tear upon the roadways. However, after 
an interview with several of the leading 
frms of the Northwest, and a careful 
investigation of the situation, the writer 
has come to the conclusion that the 
josses resulting from a greater speed of 
operation are more than offset by the 
time and money saved. 

One logging firm has found it profit- 
able to pay two per cent of its net profits 
each year to its employees. The men 
are told that their individual efforts will 
have a direct effect upon the amount of 
the bonus that they will earn. The profits 
are divided in proportion to the amount 
of wages that each employee earns. In 
addition to stimulating the men to great- 
er effort this firm tends to unify its work- 
ing force and to keep its employees 
upon the pay roll year after year. 

“I believe that a bonus is a great in- 
centive to the driver and the helper,” 
said Mr. Jay Smith, logging truck expert 
with the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck 
Company. “Many people claim that 
when a man drives a motor truck ex- 
ceptionally hard with the idea of getting 
a bonus that he will cause more damage 
than the time saved is worth. I do not 
think that this is true in most cases. 

“One of the best ways of paying a 
bonus is to find out what a normal day’s 
work under average conditions consists 
of. For example, in the logging business 


‘we will find that the usual work for a 


motor truck with a trailer is eight three- 
mile round trips a day with an average 
load of 18,000 ft. of logs. The most sat- 
isfactory bonus is one of 25 cents a 
thousand to the men on every load of 
timber carried above the normal amount. 

“One thing that it will pay the owner 
to do is to give the driver a bonus for a 
few hours overtime work in keeping the 
truck in good mechanical condition. 
Many firms let their trucks run a long 
time without giving them any care and 
then put them in a repair shop, where 
they are usually kept for several days. 
The charges in many places run $1.50 an 
hour for a mechanic’s repair bills, and 
delays could be reduced to a minimum 
or eliminated if the owner would pay the 
driver overtime for a half day’s extra 
work on Saturday evenings, or Sunday, 
in greasing, oiling and looking after his 
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to the Employer ? 


truck, I have found that the driver is 
usually too tired at night to repair and 
adjust the parts of his truck without pay, 
but he will do it gladly if he receives a 
bonus of 40 cents or 50 cents an hour. 
His overtime work will save many ex- 
pensive trips to the repair shops. This 
plan is one that is especially good for 
furniture dealers or in other lines of 
business where the motor trucks are sub- 
jected to constant wear and tear.” 

The average cost of operating a log- 
ging truck and trailer, including labor, 
gasoline, tires, depreciation, oil, grease, 
insurance, repairs and interest on money 
invested, is thirty dollars a day. If the 
outfit has been carrying an average of 
20,000 ft. of logs a day the owner can 
get his men to haul an average of 30,000 
ft. a day by installing a bonus system. 
The price paid to the logging company 
is usually $8 per thousand, so that the 
company would receive $80 extra for the, 
additional 10,000 ft. Out of this extra 
$80 the company could easily stand $5 
for extra depreciation and upkeep as well, 
as a bonus of 25 cents per thousand, or 

2.50 each to the five men connected with 
the work of hauling, loading and un- 
loading. The total increased income of 
$80, less the bonuses of $12.50 and the 


additional depreciation and upkeep of $5, 


would leave a total increased income to 
the company of $62.50. The men who 
have been earning $4.50 a day will be 
more contented if they are earning $7 a 
day, and will be more likely to work 
more diligently and to remain perma- 
nently in the employ of the company. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, one 
of the largest timber firms on the Pacific 
Coast, has established a bonus system 
that has proved satisfactory. Before it 
was installed a large amount of time was 
lost in useless labor and conscious sol- 
diering. For example, the head chopper 
would cruise through his strip, aiming to 
locate the trees which he would have 
to fell first. While he was doing this, 
his second, or. helper, would sit idly 
on a stump and do nothing, when he 
might have been cutting brush, driving 
holes, or undercutting small trees. 

“We offered a bonus of so much a 
square foot for each foot over the base,” 
said H. L. Henderson, of the Hammond 
Lumber Company. This base was de- 
termined by taking the average stump 
area of trees felled over a period of sev- 
eral months before the bonus rate was 
set, eliminating, of course, the extremely 
high or low men. 

“When the bonus plan was announced, 
many and various predictions were made 
on all sides. It was said that it would 
never work; that the breakage would 
be increased, and that the men were al- 
ready doing all they were able to do. In 
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fifteen months of scaling since the bonus 
was instituted, the average stump cut per 
day has been slowly but surely rising. 
At the beginning of last year the average 
for the entire crew was 54.8 sq. ft. per 
day to a set. Since then the average has 
been 65 sq. ft., with an occasional rise 
to more than 70 sq. ft. 

“The average for the whole crew is 
cut down considerably by the constant 
breaking in of new sets, but three-fourths, 
of the members of the present crew have 
been with us continuously since we in- 
troduced the bonus. Nearly all of these 
men have earned, in addition to thein 
regular wages, a bonus ranging from a 
few dollars up to $25 per man per month, 
showing, I think, that the men welcome 
the opportunity to increase their pay, 
check.” 

The results of the bonus system to the 
Hammond Lumber Co. were: first, the 
extra physical effort expended by the 
men, and second, the mental work that 
helped to eliminate useless physical ef- 
fort. 

In order to induce the men to plan 
their work with good judgment, the com- 
pany had them time their own operations 
and classify them. The result of this 
study has been that the time spent in 
useless work has been decreased ten per 
cent and has been used in work that 
gives greater results proportionate to 
the time and energy expended. 

During the time that the bonus system, 
has been in operation the amount of 
breakage has varied from .68 per cent to 
2.1 per cent per month, which is consid- 
ered by the company to be so small as 
to be negligible. Executive heads of the 
company report that the extra physical 
exertion and the increased mental ener5 
gy and skill used by employees in their 
work has convinced them that the bonus 
system is an unqualified success. 


Shuler Axle Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has recently increased its capital from 
$150,000 to $200,000. 

Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., 
has recently begun the erection of a fac- 
tory addition, 40 by 200 ft. The building 
will cost approximately $30,000. This 
company has recently been awarded con- 
tracts for trailers by the Government. 

Enameling & Stamping Corp. of N. Y., 
Long Island City, N. Y., which some 
months ago acquired the plant of the 
Fickling Enameling Corp., has re-equip- 
ped the plant and is prepared to handle 
finishing and refinishing of fenders, 
hoods and motor accessories, The com- 
pany does not do high temperature vitre- 
ous porcelain enameling, but applies 
baked-on coatings of all kinds up to 400- 
600 deg., including transparent  rust- 
proofing, acid-proofing, etc. 
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British Railroads and the Automobile 


HOUGH motor trucks and vans 
for freight work have hitherto 
been used to a_ surprisingly 
small extent in Great Britain, 
the reasons for the delay in 

such.an inevitable development are in- 
structive, and in reviewing this subject 
it is very necessary to bear in mind these 
influences. 

Broadly speaking, the collection and 
delivery of freight by railway companies 
in this country may be considered in two 
separate classes—town and country de- 
liveries. In the country, as a rule people 
have to have their own vehicles—horse 
or auto—and consequently do much of 
their own carrying between the railway 
station and their homes. There is there- 
fore little need to consider this aspect of 
the question, although it is rather sur- 
prising that the automobile has not been 
used more as a feeder to develop agricul- 
tural localities. 


Some Difficulties of the Towns 


For town work the motor truck has 
many difficulties to face. Towns and 
cities over here being generally the out- 
come of centuries of haphazard develop- 
ment, in the first place afford anything 
but ideal road conditions. The streets 
are too often narrow which makes it im- 
possible for an automobile to get ahead 
of the slowly moving horse drawn vehicle 
in front of it, and thus it is unable for a 
time to obtain any advantage from its 
speed. Then loading or unloading has to 
be performed in many a narrow side 
street or awkwardly situated court which 
is inconvenient enough for any single car 
to reach, and owing to the necessity for 


Freight Transport 


By OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


backing one way, is impossible with a 
trailer. Finally, at the warehouses and 
docks it is, under the present system at 
any rate, very generally impossible to 
avoid long delays waiting for loads, or 
waiting opportunity to discharge. 


Tentative Truck Testing 


All these difficulties hit the auto truck 
on its strongest points. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Caledonian, the 
Glasgow and South Western, the High- 
land, the London, Brighton and South 
Coast, and the Southeastern & Chatham 
Railways at present are not employing 
commercial cars for freight deliveries. 
Various other roads are as yet in the ex- 
perimental stage and therefore are not 
yet in a position to give particulars. 
Among these are the Great Eastern, the 
Great Northern and the Great North of 
Scotland Railways. 

The North British Railway Company 
is at present experimenting with two 
motor trucks in the delivery and uplift- 
ing of goods traffic at Dundee. In this 
case, too, the tests have not yet develop- 
ed sufficiently to enable definite opinions 
to be formed from the results. 


North Eastern’s Experiences 


The London and South Western Rail- 
way has also used auto trucks, but as 
yet is not in a position to give definite 
particulars. We are, however, able to 
give an illustration of the type of vehicle 
in use by them. Among the pioneers in 
the use of steam auto trucks the North 
Eastern Railway Company stands pre- 
eminent. Its original idea was to use 
these vehicles to serve agricultural dis- 
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The Parcels Delivery and Collection Vans Employed by the London and South 
Western Railway Company, in England, Are of This Type 


tricts not traversed by its branch lines, 
It was hoped that the trucks would act 
as feeders to the railway. They actually 
did useful work in carrying commodities 
such as fertilizer and agricultural pro- 
duce, but the experiments were not a 
financial success, and the whole of the 
country services are now discontinued, 
The wagons are now being kept on 
freight and delivery work in towns, 
It should be explained, however, that the 
North Eastern Railroad serves the agri- 
cultural districts of Northumberland and 
Yorkshire. They are consequently able 
to purchase horses at very reasonable 
prices, and are favorably situated for 
supplies of provender. The cost of horse 
cartage in the district served by them is 
exceptionally low, and they have not the 
same inducement to try mechanically- 
propelled vehicles as some other railroad 
companies. 

When the commercial car was first 
introduced for cartage work, the com- 
pany also experimented with a couple 
of these vehicles. The result of this 
experiment was not very encouraging, 
but since the outbreak of war they have 
converted a number of their passenger 
cars into goods tractors, and now inform 
me that they are getting fairly good 
service from them, although most of 
these machines had been in service for 
six or seven years before the war and 
cannot be expected to work as efficiently 
as up-to-date chassis specially built for 
freight cartage. 

The company has not as yet experi- 
mented with electrics, but are closely 
watching the results that others are ob- 
taining from these vehicles. 


The Largest Company in England 


The London and North Western Rail- 
way, which is financially the largest com- 
pany in this country, is devoting a good 
deal of attention to automobile trucks 


for freight service, and I am indebted to ° 


Mr. W. A. Ree, Out-Door Goods Man- 
ager, Southern Division, for some in- 
structive particulars on the subject. 

In 1905 they bought their first road 
freight car, a 5-ton Foden steamer work- 
ing at Holywell, and another was short- 
ly afterwards put into service at Bir- 
mingham. These vehicles, however, run- 
ning on steel tires, were legally restrict- 
ed to a speed of five miles an hour, and 
were of a type which would not find 
favor in the United States, though en- 
joying the highest possible reputation 
on European roads. 


Sixty-five Cars for Freight at Present 


In 1910 the North Western Company 
bought their first gasoline truck, a 24- 
ton Thornycroft, which was put to work 
at Leeds. At the present time, for 
freight deliveries they have 58 gasoline 
trucks, ranging from 2% to 4 tons, 6 
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steamers, and 1 electric 3-tonner. Five 


‘of the steamers are for 5-ton loads, one 


on rubber tires; the remaining steamer 
is a 3-tonner, also on rubber tires. These 
tires enable the legal speed to be in- 
creased from 5 to 8 or 12 miles an hour. 

For the parcels delivery in London the 
yehicles come under the jurisdiction of 
the Goods Department, though elsewhere 
they are under the traffic superintendent, 
and for this work Mr. Ree has five gaso- 
line trucks and one electric. The results 
achieved with these may be judged from 
the fact that the company also has on 
order eight gasoline 3-tonners and four- 
teen steam, rubber-tired 3-tonners. The 
gasoline trucks are chiefly of the Com- 
mer, Daimler, Karrier, Leyland and 
Thornycroft makes. 


Commercial Cars Save Over $75,000 


During the past year the sixty-three 
trucks in the freight handling department 
have shown a saving of well over $75,000. 
The parcels delivery vans in London just 
about pay their way, which is probably 
due to the fact that in London this great 
company possesses several stations, each 
with its own delivery area; consequently 
the working radius of these vans is cur- 
tailed, and they do not have to run far 
with a full load before beginning deliv- 
eries. Indeed, the vehicles usually be- 
gin deliveries well within a mile of their 
starting point. To this same _ reason 
must also be attributed the fact that the 
larger freight trucks do not pay in Lon- 
don, though in Birmingham and Man- 
chester they pay well, in spite of the time 
inevitably lost in loading, owing to the 
congestion and other difficulties that 
every railway man will appreciate. 


Congested Depots 


But the working conditions not only 
vary greatly in different towns, but are 
often very difficult. Many of the goods 
depots are so congested that there is 
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little, if any, room for labor-saving de- 
vices, such as special cranes for automo- 
bile loading, demountable bodies, trail- 
ers, or other appliances for reducing de- 
lay to the vehicle in loading; and the 
difficulties in the way of extending these 
premises are enormous. The company 
tells me that it has considered most 
loading devices, including demountable 
bodies, and the “flat” system, which con- 
sists of the use of a number of light, in- 
terchangeable, platform bodies which can 
be loaded up in the depot or warehouse, 
while the truck itself is still on the 
road. When out of.use they can be 
stacked without occupying much room. 
The question is still receiving consider- 
able attention. 

Yet another obstacle in the way of 
profitable working lies in the frequent 
difficulty of obtaining full loads. Again, 
the nature of the load may prevent profit- 
able working, for a full load from point 
to point generally pays better than a load 
which is made up of odd packages that 
have to be delivered here and there. 


Trucks Speed up the Whole Organization 


In spite of all these difficulties the 
automobiles are paying, and they tell me 
that besides paying directly in hard cash, 
the trucks undoubtedly pay indirectly, 
for they exert a general tendency to 
speed up matters. 

Broadly speaking, it is reckoned that 
if one car will displace two and a half 
single horse teams, it is more profitable 
than horse carriage, though in some 
towns where there are rush hours of de- 
livery the separate horse units are more 
advantageous than a single truck unit. 
If a car does not pay its way, it is at 
once removed to another station. 


High Prices Favor the Truck 


In spite of the increased costs during 
the last four years, it is reckoned that 
the altered condition brought about by 
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Motor Trucks Used for the Transportation of Carrier Pigeons 


This motor truck is used by the British army for transporting carrier pigeons from one sector of the 
battlefield to another. - Note how the sides of the "bus have been camouflaged 
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the war favor the automobile truck in 
that horse costs have increased to a 
much greater extent than the cost of 
mechanical transport. Before the war 
the keep of a horse was $4.36 a week; it 
is now about $10, and in average dis- 
tricts, to every ten horses an additional 
rest horse is required, while in hilly 
country they employ one rest horse to 
every five. From this point of view the 
future of the automobile for transport 
delivery looks bright, for it is improb- 
able that, even when peace comes, prices 
will fall greatly, or the keep of a horse 
fall much below $9 a week. 


Costs and Nature of Work 


The detailed costs that I am able to 
give emphasize the point, and show in 
comparison a typical 2%4-ton Leyland 
car working at Liverpool Road, Man- 
chester, and a 4-ton Leyland working 
in the Dudley district. In the former 
case the tonnage was comparatively 
small, and the loads much divided up 
into small consignments involving a lot 
of idle time in standing about, and 
spread over a very wide district. The 
figures for the 4-tonner give the details 
of the lowest per-ton figure of all the 
North Western freight automobiles, for 
here the conditions are favorable, with 
a lot of heavy metal traffic involving full 
loads from point to point. It is fair, 
however, to say that the 2%-tonner is an 
older vehicle converted from the passen- 
ger traffic, while the 4-tonner was pur- 
chased for freight work in 1911, 


Working costs for six months with 214- 
ton Leyland running 5010 miles and 
carrying 1533 tons on 139 working 


days (possible number of working 
days, 156). 
Working Costs 

WOE has cr cect ceiee unas eaalates $901.11 
PE eel ogden 2s ehleeaal 465.23 
Lubricants and Stores .......... 24.88 
REM Fad waits dws cee Wewcmbiasivaus 47.38 
| | ert iter terre e ner nent st 240.90 
pa ee Oe 185.54 
| eer pera oe eae oe 65.22 
WOES SEs aw ic eivdenntie 8.23 

EP eer anor arn $1939.43 


Cost per mile, .095. 

Cost per ton, 1.16. 

Cost by horse, $2581.83. 

Cost per ton by horse, $2.564. 


Working costs with 4-ton Leyland running 
3785 miles and carrying 3135 tons, on 
142 working days (possible number of 
working days, 156), 


Working Costs 
Watt fo ross Ss eee man $498.53 
RGR.“ Sia ce one ae eens 606.58 
Lubrication and Stores ........ 26.45 
FOR ob 5 tbdes need eee anteoee 50.56 
WE aintE EM OG 5 nang edhe oe 92.83 
DOGceCmtion sos Oe oa eee 188.34 
nn gs Gr BRO SRO REI Sy capa ae 69.48 
Semaeies: ago kc esac ecsgee wan 8.79 


Cost per ton, .448. Beech 
Estimated cost by horse, $2334.98 4" 


Cost per ton by horse, .692. ee 
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Motor Truck Helps Build “Victory” 


Destroyer Plant 


Construction Work at Squantum, Massachussetts, Greatly Expedited by Motor Haulage 


boat destroyer “McDermot,” at 

the new Squantum Works of the 

Fore River Plant of the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., Charles M. 
Schwab, who made a special effort to be 
present, was asked to make a short ad- 
dress. After paying tribute to the men 
who actually built this boat—the second 
launched from this mammoth plant—he 
said, in part: “I have just returned from 
a trip to the Pacific coast, where I saw 
some marvelous shipbuilding. The hard 
facts concerning the performances of the 
shipyards in the east are that this plant, 
the plant at Fore River, and other plants 
in the Boston district have not a mark 
unequalled by any shipyard in the United 
States.” 

Undoubtedly the “hard facts” Mr. 
Schwab had in mind included the fact 
that when it was decided to build these 
destroyers there was no plant in which 
to build them. 


On October 7 of last year, when the 
first sod was turned, the site of the 
Squantum Works was a salt marsh. It 
is located between Quincy and Boston 
on the harbor, some two miles from At- 
lantic and about a mile and a half from 
a main trolley line. The ground was too 
low and marshy to be of any previous 
value and was separated from the main- 
land on the Boston side by a salt river. 
Some two months later a contract was 
signed between the Navy Department 
and the Bethlehem Shipbuilding. Corp. 
for a series of destroyers, the first of 
which was to be launched in nine 
months’ time. Taking into consideration 
the fact that the building operations had 


T THE launching, on August 6, 
this year, of the U. S. torpedo 
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scarcely started and that previously two 
years had been required for the building 
of a destroyer, such a promise of deliv- 
ery seemed almost impossible. But for 
all this and the approaching winter 
weather, the first boat was delivered on 
time—and, in fact, two months and 
twelve days ahead of time. The automo- 
bile truck was greatly responsible for 
the breaking of construction § records. 
The speed of construction was eight 
times that attained in ordinary industrial 
work, 

To give an idea of the vastness of the 
plant which had to be built and the cor- 
respondingly large amount of prelimi- 
nary work needed to prepare the site 
for occupancy, a few statistics follow: 

One and one-quarter million cubic 
yards of fill were needed to prepare the 
site. 

Fourteen thousand piles were driven, 
which, if placed erid to end, would ex- 
tend for nearly one hundred miles. 

There are included in the plant two 
miles of macadam roads joining the dif- 
ferent buildings, six miles of broad gauge 
and two miles of industrial railroad 
tracks and five miles of trolley track. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand panes 
of glass are in the factory window sash; 
altogether there are twelve acres of glass 
in the buildings. 

The total roof area is thirty acres. 

Thirty miles of piping were installed. 

Eight thousand gallons of paint were 
used. 

Ten million feet of lumber were used. 
It would require a train of freight cars 
forty miles long to haul this lumber. 

Eleven thousand tons of structural 
steel went into the buildings. 


Five thousand freight car loads of 
building material were -delivered, 

The engineers and architects—Monks 
and Johnson, of Boston—who designed 
the plant and supervised its construc. 
tion, had over two hundred men in their 
organization, and the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Co. had fifty-six hundred men 
on their pay-roll. 

As can be readily judged when this 
work was started, the factor of prime im- 
portance was speed, with due regard for 
cost of the ultimate buildings. Accord. 
ingly the engineers and architects laid 
out the work to secure the desired re- 
sults, and perfected a smooth working 
organization among the different com- 
panies engaged in the work. The build- 
ing contract was awarded to the Aber- 
thaw Construction Co. 

The first steps in the building opera- 
tions after the layout of the ways and 
buildings had been determined were to 
prepare the site. As noted above, one 
and one-quarter million cubic yards of 
fill were required, and here is where 
the motor truck started its prominent 
part. It was first necessary to start the 
fill from the Quincy side and to build a 
road over the marshes for about a half 
mile. This roadway had to be raised 
and planked, for at high tide parts of 
it were under water. Later a bridge was 
built to connect directly with the Boston 
roads and the electric car line to Bos- 
ton. 

Amount of Work Done by Trucks 


It was necessary to dredge the harbor 
in front of the ways, and this was per- 
formed by suction dredges, which dis- 
charged on the marsh. In this way 
three-quarters of the fill was supplied, 








Bird’s-Eye View of the Plant at Squantum, Massachussetts 
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Dumps Were 
Hydraulically 
Operated. 


i A Minimum of Labor 
in Placing the Fill is 
One Argument for the 
Use of Trucks. 








but Boston Harbor is muddy, and a dry 
fill was necessary. This dry fill totalled 
three hundred and twenty thousand cu- 
bic yards and of this amount automobile 
trucks delivered fifty thousand loads or 
two hundred thousand cubic yards. In 
this connection four cubic yards were 
allowed to a truck, due to the character 
of the material and the winter weather 
conditions. Besides the dry filling, trucks 
were used to deliver crushed stone from 
Quincy, and cement, lumber and other 
building materials from Boston. There 
was.a total‘of nearly two hundred trucks 
and automobiles used in this work. The 
main transportation contract was let to 
the Taylor Griffith Co., which had a fleet 
of about seventy trucks in use. During 
the length of this contract, from October 
to January, they had an average of fifty 
trucks working twenty-two hours. Be- 
sides this equipment twenty to twenty- 
five trucks were hired. These trucks 
were of the metal body type, with hy- 
draulic operated dumps. Due to the na- 
ture of the ground and the material to 
be hauled, no trailers were used. After 
the work got underway a broad gauge 
railroad track was built to the site for 
the delivery of the remaining dry fill 
and such material as came from a dis- 
tance or heavy structural steel, etc. The 
main roads about the site were macad- 
amized to join the main roads to Quincy 
and Boston, which were of great ad- 
vantage; still it was necessary for the 
trucks to deliver their loads of sand 
about the site. It might be stated here 
that among the great advantages secured 
from trucks in point of time and effi- 
ciency are the unrestricted mobility and 
adaptability for dumping where the fill 
is needed. In contrast to dumping from 
railroad cars the advantage is great, for 
tracks do not have to be laid and 
changed continually, nor is so much la- 
bor required placing the fill. In these 
uncertain times it is not ‘possible to 
secure a steady flow of building mate- 
tials, and for that reason men have to be 
Switched from one operation to another, 
So for that reason it was necessary to 


change the direction of the filling, which 
was easily accomplished by the motor 
truck. 

Hauls and Methods of Loading 


The main sand haul was a round trip 
of four and one-half miles, and the rock 
haul was nine miles. The roads in the 
latter case were first-class from the rock 
bins to the site, and a round trip aver- 
aged one hour and five minutes. With 
the sand it was different, for there was 
a mean haul out of the sand pit and 
likewise around the site, so that the 
round trip was only five minutes shorter. 
The trucks were driven alongside a 
steam shovel and loaded directly. In the 
case of hauling supplies from Boston, 
the flat type of body was used, except 
for cement and material which would 
stand dumping. Besides the difficulties 
of hauling about marshy ground, New 
England supplied its severest winter on 
record. 
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When operations were at their peak 
the temperature was at or below zero 
for days at a time, evidenced by thirty- 
two inches of ice in the harbor, and the 
thermometer went as low as twenty de- 
grees below zero. But, in spite of this 
cold weather, the trucks operated by 
night as well as day. Mr. Griffith, of the 
hauling company, said that he had never 
done work under such trying conditions 
and doubted if any one else in New Eng- 
land had had such an experience. 

Before the work of motor transporta- 
tion got under way it was evident to 
those in charge that its volume would 
be stupendous, and for that reason a 
special department was formed, under 
supervision of the engineers and archi- 
tects to handle this work alone. It con- 
sisted of six men, who worked for the 
Aberthaw company, to keep records of 
material needed, such as sand, rock and 
building materials, and when it should 
be delivered. They also had men along 
the motor truck routes to check any de- 
lays due to breakdowns. The Aberthaw 
Construction Co. would figure their re- 
quirements for transportation in ad- 
vance, and advise the Taylor-Griffith Co. 
the day before how many trucks would 
be devoted to any certain particular 
work. This was made possible by previ- 
ously determining the relative amount of 
work one truck could perform—such as 
how much tonnage from Boston or how 
many yards of fill per day. The trans- 
portation company on their part organ- 
ized a department on an efficient basis. 
A manager supervised the work and had 
one field foreman and a timekeeper, who 
also checked the loads delivered under 
him for each shift. The foremen were 
supplied with Ford cars. There were 
one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
fifteen men on the payroll as an average. 
This system was found efficient in keep- 
ing the trucks moving to their maximum 
capacity. The truck drivers and helpers 
were carried to and from the job by au- 
tomobile, as few, if any, lived ‘in this vi- 
cinity. 


Trucks Lined up at the Boston Garage 
A complete set of “Spares” was kept at the garage, so that a truck could be completely rebuilt if necessary 
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A heated temporary. garage to house 
six trucks was built at the job; a larger 
one was not necessary due to the con- 
tinuous usage of the trucks. All minor 
repairs were made here, which included 
changing wheels. For major repairs the 
trucks were sent to the Boston Garage, 
where sets of “spares” are kept even 
to extra engines. Here a machine shop 
is available and trucks can be completely 
rebuilt. It was found necessary to keep 
three or four mechanics at the temporary 
garage, who, besides making repairs, 
looked after the general upkeep of the 
machines. 


A record of each truck was kept, show- 
ing the duty it performed and the op- 
erating labor and repairs costs charge- 
able to it. This card was made out daily. 
Such records show that there were only 
five to six trucks which did not perform 
their twenty-two hours of work daily. 
This means less than ten per cent of the 
entire fleet undergoing temporary re- 
pairs. This may seem a little high, but 
not under the conditions causing many 
frozen hands and feet. The greatest dif- 
ficulties were experienced on the night 
shifts during the cold .weather. The 
sand was frozen; the steam shovel opera- 
tors could not work with precision due 
to cold weather and poor light, so that 
accidents did happen. Trouble was ex- 
perienced by the pumps freezing while 
the machines were running, which stop- 
ped the circulation. Another difficulty 
with the night shift was that the same 
class of men could not be secured as on 
the day shift. To balance these difficul- 
ties the roads were clearer, and quicker 
time could be made. However, even 
with the rivalry between day and night 
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men, night records are not quite so 
gratifying. This was to be expected. 

Monks &. Johnson express themselves 
as highly pleased with the results ob- 
tained by motor transportation as re- 
gards efficiency and saving in time and 
cost. They point out advantages secured 
by truck mobility and the delivery of 
material to the exact spot where it is 
needed. For an example, the founda- 
tions for a building may be completed 
before the site has been properly pre- 
pared; in fact, the superstructure may be 
well along and trucks can then be 
used to make the necessary fills, while 
dumping from railroad cars would be 
prohibitive. Instances such as this great- 
ly expedite building construction. Two 
newer shipyards are now being ‘built 
from plans by the above engineers and 
architects, one at Wilmington, N. C., and 
the other at Alameda, Cal. The latter 
will eclipse the Squantum yard in size 
and be the largest destroyer plant in the 
world. However, the Squantum plant 
will retain the distinction of being unique 
in that all the work of ship manufacture 
is roofed over and will be carried on un- 
der just such conditions as motor trucks 
are built. 

Besides the new work a large addition 
is being built to the Bethlehem plant at 
Sparrows Point, Md., and the engineers 
are looking forward to the motor truck 
playing an important role in speeding up 
the construction of these different plants. 

Now we can better appreciate the re- 
marks of Mr. Schwab and the “hard 
facts” he referred to and the great as- 
sistance of the motor truck in uvercom- 
ing difficulties. experienced in the build- 
ing of the Squantum “Victory” Plant. 








Hurlburt Educating Truck Drivers for Overseas Service 


The Hurlburt Motor Truck Company, New York City, which concern is supplying a large number of 
trucks for the Y. M. C. A. overseas service, has adopted an original plan of educating the drivers to 


obtain maximum service from their machines. 


This st 


was brought about by F. W. Seamans, of the 


Y.M.C. A., and sales manager R. W. Walker, of the Hurlburt Motor Truck Company, The Y.M.C.A 


men are given a 


three weeks’ course. The lessons include shop work and operating in traffic and 


include handling of the truck where traction is difficult; that is, the truck is driven into a field where 
skill is required to extricate the truck. This is done to obtain conditions similar to those under which 


the trucks will be operated abroad. . 
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Protest Against Restrictip 
Motor Trucks From Certain 
New York Streets 


New York City traffic officials have 
adopted and put into effect a new set of 
rules which restrict the use of commer 
cial cars from certain streets. These re 
ulations are bringing forth protests from 
many business concerns using motor 
trucks, particularly those located and 
using Fourth avenue and Lafayette 
street up to 34th street. In these com- 
plaints it is pointed out that barring com. 
mercial traffic from Fourth avenue below 
34th street, the busiest uptown whole- 
sale drygoods section, would work great 
hardships. 

Certain thoroughfares are now restrict. 
ed to the use of passenger cars, and 
others for commercial, the latter being 


barred from the following streets: 
Canal street, Lafayette street to the Bow. 
ery. 

Lafayette street, Duane street to Astor 
place. 

Fourth street, Lafayette street to West 
Broadway. 

Lexington avenue, Twenty-third street to 
125th street. 

Vanderbilt avenue, Forty-second street to 
Forty-fifth street. 

Fourth avenue (Park avenue), Astor place 
to 125th street. 

Madison avenue, 
125th street. 

Fifth avenue, 
street. 

Seventh avenue, Greenwich avenue to 125th 
street. 

Broadway, Chambers street to 125th street. 


The following are limited solely to 
commercial car travel: 


Twenty-third street to 
Waverley place to 125th 


First avenue, Houston street to 125th 
street. 

Second avenue, Houston street to 125th 
street. 


Third avenue, Fifth street to 125th street. 
— avenue, Third street to Fifty-ninth 
street. 


Eighth avenue, Abingdon square to Fifty- 
ninth street. : 

Ninth avenue (Columbus avenue), Four- 
teenth street to 110th street. 

Tenth avenue (Amsterdam avenue), Four- 
teenth street to 125th street. 

Park row, Duane street to Division street. 

Bowery, Division street to Canal street. 

Bowery, Grand street to Fifth street. 

Centre street, Pearl street to Broome St. 

West Broadway, Vesey street to Third St. 

Hudson street, Chambers street to Four- 
teenth street. 


Commercial car drivers may deliver or 
receive goods, however, on any of the 
restricted streets by entering and leaving 
the restricted avenue by the nearest in- 
tersecting street. The new rules do not 
apply to the fire and police departments, 
hospitals, public service corporations, U. 
S. mail, the army and navy, city depart- 
ments, physicians and newspapers. 


Vim Half-Ton Truck Not to 
be Discontinued 


A rumor which has been circulating 
among the trade to the effect that the 
Vim Motor Truck Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is to discontinue manufacturing 


‘the Vim %4-ton truck is unauthentic. The 


facts are entirely to the contrary. AL 
though the Vim Company is rapidly 
developing and increasing production 
on its heavier models, there is to be 
no let up on production of the }4-ton 
job, in fact the company is now so busy 
that it is turning down more business 
than it has been ordinarily accepting. 
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Motor-Truck Flushing Apparatus Saves Peoria 
Money and Keeps Streets 


Dustless 





Modern Equipment Proves Highly Satisfactory. Displaces About $4000 of Horse-Drawn 


Apparatus. 


TIFFIN 3%-ton chassis equipped 

with a 1200-gal. tank and street 

flushing apparatus is saving the city 

of Peoria, Ill, over $70 a day, ac- 

cording to John R. Grant, Superin- 
tendent of Streets. The truck was placed 
in service about May 1 of the present year 
ind has retired to the city’s graveyard of 
antiquated municipal apparatus about $4000 
worth of horse-drawn street cleaning equip- 
ment, to say nothing of affording the busi- 
ness and residential sections relief from the 
clouds of dust attendant upon’ street clean- 
ing with brooms and sprinkling carts. 


Peoria has approximately about 94 miles 
of streets and alleys and about 85 per cent 
is brick pavement, the balance being wood 
creosote blocks and asphalt. The blocks 
(streets) average 1892 square yards all 
over the city, the residential sections of 
which are on land considerably higher than 
the business section which slopes to the 
Illinois river. There are, consequently, 
grades which impair the efficiency of the 
horse, particularly in hot weather. High 
temperatures and humidity are character- 
istic of Peoria. 


The municipal authorities were finally 
convinced by. Commissioner of Public 
Works Sherman W. Eckley that Peoria 
could be made a dustless town by the use 
of a motor-propelled street flusher and 
that the cost would be considerably less 
than with the horse-drawn equipment. How 
well the prediction was fulfilled is indi- 
cated by a letter written by the super- 
intendent of streets in reply to a letter from 
the mayor, who desires cost figures after 
the first month of operation. 


The figures showed that the truck flushed 
1581 blocks of brick, 665 of asphalt and 323 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


of the wood creosote pavement, a total of 
2569, in 39% days at a cost of Io I-5 cents 
per block, The report also included the 
statement that it required 57 days for the 
horse-drawn equipment to clean 1190 blocks 
and at a cost of 28% cents the block. The 
mayor was convinced that the motor appa- 
ratus was satisfactory. 

Previous to the adoption of the truck, 
street cleaning was by horse-drawn sprink- 
ling carts and brooms, the sprinkler pre- 
ceding the broom which raised clouds of 
dust and failed to thoroughly clean the 
pavement. Under adverse conditions the 
horse-drawn equipment could not maintain 
any schedule, particularly in extremely 
warm weather. 

These handicaps are overcome by the 
motor-driven apparatus having a flushing 


nozzle on either side of the truck and two. 


in front. 
rected under a variable pressure, and the 
nozzles are so set that the angle of the 


streams prevents loss of the filler between - 


the brick pavement. In other words, the 
water is forced across the brick at approx- 
imately right angles to the length of the 
brick which tends to sweep the dust and 
dirt along and without digging’ away the 
filler. 
Less Cleaning Necessary With Modern 
Equipment . 
Another advantage over the former 
methods is that the dirt and dust is 
flushed to the curb, and being light is carried 
along by the water to the catch basins. The 
heavier material, such as leaves, twigs, etc., 
accumulate in small piles and slowly dis- 
integrating, are swept along to the catch 
basin a little at a time. The greater volume 
of water flushes the catch basin, keeping it 


Saves Over $70 per Day 


clean, and the heavier material, floating as 
it does, is readily conveyed to the sewer. 

There remain certain deposits of dirt, 
etc., swept into the gutters and which do 
not flush to the catch basin. These are swept 
into piles and removed by men and horse 
drawn equipment, a process termed “pick 
up” in street cleaning. 


The introduction of the truck has reduc- 
ed the number of crews or men and teams 
required to pick up the dirt, etc. Formerly 
there were seven men to two teams where- 
as now five men and one team accomplish 
practically the same results. An examina- 
tion of the records of the street cleaning 
department on June 15, 1917, and June 15, 
1918, which may be taken to be an average 
performance of both types of equipment, 
shows that on the former date 41 men and 


«nine teams picked up 219 blocks of brick, 


The streams of water are di-“: Asphalt and wood, obtaining 38 loads. With 


“the motor truck flushing the streets 30 


“men and six teams picked up 188 blocks 
and 22 loads. It should be explained that 
with the motor driven flusher there is con- 
siderably less material to be picked up and 
that the five routes formerly requiring 10 
men and a team are now cared for by 8 
men and one team. 


Cleaning Done Where Most Necessary 


The method of cleaning probably differs 
from conventional practice in that super- 
intendent Grant does not believe in fixed 
routes; that is,.the city, with the exception 
of the down town sections, is not divided 
into zones and each zone cleaned according 
to a schedule. The daily routing is de- 
termined by supertintendent Grant who 
covers from 40 to 50 miles daily in his Ford 
inspecting the condition of the streets. “My 
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plan is similar to that of the housekeeper,” 
said Mr. Grant. “I start out in spring and 
have a good house cleaning, get the streets 
spotlessly clean. Thereafter I keep right 
after them. Certain streets have more traf- 
fic than others and are consequently twice 
as dirty as the roads largely used by motor 
cars.” Having been connected with the 
department for a great many years and 
knowing Peoria’s traffic, he is able to ar- 
range the routings to obtain the greatest 
efficiency from the truck and pick up crews. 

The trucks work two shifts of eight 
hours each, a day and night shift, and 
seven days the week from April 1 to No- 
vember 1, or eight months. The driver 
constitutes the truck crew, operating the 
machine as well as the levers controlling 
the flushing nozzles,and the pressure which 
is varied according to the type of pave- 
ment and its condition. The driver also 
attends to the renewing of the water sup- 
ply in the tank, the fuel and oil, and 
makes minor repairs. 

The pick up men and teams obtain the 
routings compiled by the superintendent 
each morning before’ seven o'clock, and 
during the heated term frequently begin 
work as early as five o'clock and some- 
times earlier but they quit as much earlier 
as they start before seven. The day driver 
of the truck also starts earlier, particularly 
when asphalt pavement is to be flushed, as 
it is not so soft or spongy in the cool of 
the morning and is more easily flushed and 
cleaned. 

In addition to superintendent Grant’s go- 
ing over the various streets and noting their 
condition, each team and crew, also truck 
drivers, must file a report daily with him 
and a clerk in the department. A Slip 
with carbon copy is made out, giving the 
name of team, men, hours, name of street 
from and to, kind of work, number of 
brick, asphalt blocks, route and number of 
loads. Either the original or duplicate goes 
to Mr. Grant who keeps a record of the 
work for several reasons, one of which is 
to note if a crew is falling behind in its 
work and why. The records also enable 
.him to know what crew cleaned certain 
streets, data useful when the work has not 
been properly performed. 
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Detailed cost figures show that the cost 
of picking up and horse drawn equipment 
for the day mentioned was $174.55 against 
$101.70 with the motor driven flusher re- 
placing the horse drawn sprinklers and 
brooms, or a saving of $72.70 the day. In 
addition to reducing the number of men 
and teams, the motor truck has replaced 
three broom teams, a sprinkling cart, a com. 
bination broom and sprinkler and two 
Kindling types of cleaners, equipment now 
for sale at a bargain price. In addition, the 
truck has eliminated a foreman. 

Superintendent Grant states that it costs 
$8 a day for the two truck drivers and that 
24 gallons of gasoline at 25 cents the gal- 
lon and two gallons of oil at 80 cents the 
gallon are consumed daily. . Fuel and oil 
are obtained at any filling station of a cer- 
tain company, the driver being supplied 
with coupon books. While no repairs have 
been incurred by the truck to date Mr. 
Grant makes a charge of $6 the day for fu- 
ture repairs, also a charge of $6 the day 
for interest, insurance and depreciation. He 
admits that these figures are high but says 





Horse-Drawn Equipment and Pick-Up 


Dirt 
Men Teams’ Blocks Loads 
7 2 33 8 
8 2 25 10 
7 1 4 5 
5 1 25 4 
7 2 31 6 
31 8 118 33 
*10 z 101 5 
Totals 41 “9 219 38 
Pick-Up With Motor Equipment 
Dirt 
Men Teams’ Blocks Loads 
5 a: 18 3 
5 1 19 4 
5 1 15 4 
3 1 32 3 
4 1 20 3 
22 5 104 17 
*8 1 84 5 
Totals 30 6 188 22 


Pick-Up Costs 
Cost of labor and teams, horse drawn 
PHIMIDORE < cscsebabusaeesaweesedswes $174.55 
Cost of labor and teams, motor truck. 101.70 


Saving in labor and team costs........ $72.85 
*Teams and crews used on defined routes. 








The Tiffin Motor-Propelled Street Flusher, Which Has Effected a Saving of 
Over $70 per Day for the City of Peoria, Ill. 
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he is going to be on the safe side and have 
a balance to buy another truck when needed, 

The charge of $12 the day for repairs, 
interest, tires, insurance and depreciation 
are too high, particularly when it is cons 
sidered 16 hours are charged against the 
truck each day. If it is used as it was in 
a patriotic parade, the time is charged, At 
the rate of $6 the day for repairs, this 
amounts to $1284 for the 214 working days 
or over $1000 more than is charged against 
a similar type of apparatus in service in 
another city and under similar conditions, 
Even allowing the truck wears out two sets 
of tires during the season, the cost of these 
and for average repairs would not amount 
to $1000 for 214 days. 

The cost of operating the superintendent's 
Ford are not included as this was in sery. 
ice with the horse drawn equipment as were 
certain foremen. 

Mr. Grant proposes to utilize the flusher 
to remove snow and believes that it can 
be readily displaced even.on 40-foot streets, 
At least he is going to attempt the work 
as it cost the city $3600 for manual labor 
last winter. He stated that his appropria- 
tion of $33,000 annually would not suffice 
with the former equipment, as wages have 
been advanced 25 cents the day for men, 70 
cents the day for teams and the pay of 
foremen increased from $3 to $4.50 the day. 

Peoria is a dustless town as inhabitants 
and visitors will testify, and this sanitary 
condition has been brought about by the ef- 
ficient use of a motor-propelled street 
flusher. 


Routing and Dispatching 
Trucks 


One of the best-known companies of 
Pittsburgh is the Youghiogheny Coal 
Co., which operates a fleet of four 3%- 
ton trucks. 

The business of this company has 
grown so rapidly that it has had to 
change from team delivery to motor 
trucks to meet the emergency. Its cus- 
tomers are spread over a large area in 
this section, and to make prompt deliv- 
eries in the old way would take too many 
teams. The cost would be much more 
than for motor truck upkeep. It was 
sometimes found necessary to use three 
and four horses on one wagon. To re- 
place the trucks it would take from eight 
to twelve teams and mean the feeding of 
from twenty to twenty-five animals, The 
company states the original investment 
for trucks was much less than for horse 
and wagon equipment. 

During rush periods, especially the 
colder months of the year, it was diffi- 
cult to route the teams systematically 
and to maintain a regular schedule of 
trips necessary to adequate service. 

When the use of teams was discon- 
tinued, and the motor delivery installed, 
the eight delivery districts. were redis- 
tributed into twelve. The readjustment 
increased the number of daily trips by 


four, as one trip is necessary to each. 
“district daily. 


Making the usual number of trips, and 
an additional one-half as many more, an 
carrying double the quantity of coal, has 
added to profit sheet of this company. 
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Harac Radiator Temperature 
Controller 


A device to control the amount of air 
passing through the radiator, thereby 
controlling the temperature of the en- 
gine is being manufactured by the Harac 
Sales Co., 34 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is known as the Harac Radiator 
Curtain. It is operated from the driver’s 
seat, With this air regulator closed, the 
temperature of the engine is quickly 
brought to the proper degree in a few 
minutes. The device when fully opened 
does not retard the air flow whatsoever. 

This device is so designed that the 
covering is from the top of the radiator 
down, not from the bottom up. Due to 
the fact that water goes from the top 
to the bottom of the radiator, this is an 
advantage in cold weather, as no heat is 
lost while the water is flowing to the un- 
covered portion at the bottom. When 
the exposed portion of the radiator is 
reached, more than enough heat is still 
held in the water, until it returns to the 
hot engine, to prevent freezing at the 
base, the point at which freezing gener- 
ally occurs. 

The control from the driver’s seat is 
by cord, and any portion, from closed to 
wide open, may be obtained by the driv- 
er. The rod on which the curtain is roll- 
ed has a red knob extending beyond the 
radiator, which can readily be seen by 
the operator of the car, thus advising 

















The Curtain is Controlled From 
the Driver’s Seat 


him: of the exact amount of radiator sur- 
face uncovered. The illustration shows 
what portion of the radiator should be 
covered, according to the weather, in or- 
der to keep the engine at the most effi- 
cient temperature. The gasoline saved 
this way, runs from 3 per cent to as high 
as 30 per cent, as stated by the manufac- 
turer. The metal parts of this air regula- 
tor are finished with either enamel or 
nickel. The device is easily and quickly 
installed without marring the radiator. 
The price is $5. It is made for 1917 and 
1918 Fords. 


Prevents Gasoline Evaporation 

The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., of 1200 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill., is marketing 
a new accessory, a device to prevent the 
waste of gasoline by evaporation when 


jolted through the vent of the gaso- 
line tank. This accessory is known as 





The Imperial Gas-Tank Seal 


the Imperial Gas Tank Seal and operates 
equally well with gravity or vacuum sys- 
tems. It is simple and cannot get out of 
order. 

The valve is made to admit air auto- 
matically to replace the gasoline which 
passes through to the carburetor. It is 
easily installed, it being only necessary 
to bore %-in. hole in the filler cap. The 
Imperial Company states the gasoline 
expense can be reduced by equipping a 
car with this gas tank seal. The retail 
price is $3 each. 


Hyatt-Equipped Auto Parts Fan 


Hy Duty is the trade name of a fan 
manufactured by the Automotive Parts 
Co., 1509 Bates St., Indianapolis. It is 
designed to assist cooling on all types 
of gasoline engines. It is equipped with 
a Hyatt bearing to carry the radial load, 
since this is the main load in the cooling 
fan. To care for the thrust load, it has 
arranged a plain thrust bearing, consist- 
ing of a floating bronze washer, between 
two ground steel surfaces. 





The Hy Duty Fan 

This fan has been 
carefully designed and 
is equipped with a 
Hyatt bearing. 
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This fan is made entirely of pressed 
steel, which gives it great rigidity with 
light weight and good balance. The 
bearings are enclosed in oil-tight and 
dust-proof housings. Spindles are ex- 
tremely large in diameter and made from 
heat-treated alloy steel, hardened and 
ground. The blades are of the curved 
type and designed to furnish a maximum 
air volume, with a minimum amount of 
horsepower. . Sturdy spiders, to with- 
stand the vibration and prevent break- 
age, used to hold blades in position. 


The A. E. M. Freezometer 
Syringe 

This syringe is so constructed as to 
form a thoroughly accurate, reliable and 
positive instrument for ascertaining at 
what temperature or deg. F. a mixture 
of alcohol and water will freeze. By a 
simple compression and releasing of the 
bulb, sufficient liquid is drawn from the 
automobile radiator, and at a glance it 
is known at what temperature the liquid 
will begin to freeze. A second compres- 
sion of the bulb replaces the liquid with- 
out spilling a drop or soiling your hands. 
The construction of the cylinder, no mat- 
ter how careless the user is in handling 
the instrument in making the tests, in- 
sures at all times the vertical position 
of the hydrometer, thereby giving an 
accurate reading, inasmuch as the hy- 
drometer cannot swing to the side of 
the barrel. 

It is made in one piece of glass. The 
device is absolutely guaranteed and is 
manufactured by A. E. Moeller, 261-5 
Sumter St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Turbine Carburetor Permits 
Use of Heavy Fuel 


A turbine carburetor, which is opérat- 
ed by the passing of air in the carbure- 
tor, is being produced and marketed by 
R. U. Trader & Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
This is designed principally for trucks 
or heavy duty service. 

By means of this turbine the fuel is 
expanded and broken up into fine parti- 
cles, which will more readily mix with 
the air charge. The maker states it uses 
less fuel and can be operated with good 
results with heavy fuels. The equipment 
of the carburetor is complete, it being 
supplied with the necessary controls, 
gasoline starting tank, extra pipe, and 
complete instructions for installing and 
adjusting. 

The main air supply is taken from a 
stove on the exhaust pipe through the 
small air turbine, which directs it against 
the blades of the turbine rotor, revolving 
it by means of the shaft! This warm air 
is in contact with the disc and evaporates 
the fuel spread thereon by centrifugal 
force from a jet at the center of the 
disc and passes around the circumference 
of the disc over the circular exhaust 
heated wall of the disc casing, so that 
should any of the drops of fuel try to 
pass around the edge of the disc the sud- 
den change of direction would impinge 
them against the hot wall, where they 
would readily vaporize and pass along 
with the vapor from the disc to the throt- 
tle passageway. The gases enter the 
passageway through a throat and are so 
directed that the air from the auxiliary 
air valve will surround the gas in its 
passage through the manifold. 

The Trader company claims that the 
evaporation depends on three things, 
namely, the surface offered, the tempera- 
ture, and the carrying away of the vapor- 
ized gases from the point of evaporation. 
It claims to have embodied these three 
requisites in its product. 

To supply a rich mixture upon the 
sudden opening of the throttle, a higher 
vacuum is produced in the disc chamber, 
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which is stated to give the additional fuel 
more acceleration until the turbine speed 
equals that of the air flow. For the sud- 
den closing of the flywheel action of the 
turbine rotor and disc ‘creates a press- 
ure in the disc chamber, diminishing the 
fuel flow from the nozzle. The bearing 
lubrication of this part is from the fuel 
itself or by an oil reservoir to one bear- 
ing and through the drilled shaft to the 
other bearing. 

The float chamber construction is nov- 
el, using a single float for alternate op- 
eration of two grades of fuel. The float 
always floating in the lighter grade of 
fuel permits the reversal of fuel supply 
to the engine almost instantaneously 
with the change of the three-way valve. 
Trader carburetors using heavier fuels 
than kerosene will differ slightly from 
the present type in some details, but the 
type described herewith is recommended 
for a fuel composed of half kerosene and 
half crude oil of the thin grade. 


The Badger External-Gear Axle 


The Badger 114-ton external gear axle 
is the latest product of Harding & Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The 
leading features of this axle are external 
driving gears, which are enclosed and 
absolutely dust-proof, and the Bailey 
Non-Stall differential. The maker claims 
to have incorporated in it the advantages 
of the spur and pinion type of drive. 
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Dual expansion brakes are provided dirt 
proof and efficient. Hyatt bearings are 
used for carrying radial loads, and Ban, 
tam bearings for thrust. The hub ig of 
the same type as used on many othe 
jobs with success, it resembling steam. 
ship propeller thrust construction, This 
axle, of course, has separate members 
for driving and load carrying. 


Haulage Costs Reduced 
by Trailers 


The increase in profits made possible 
by the trailer is shown in the following 
data on hauling prepared by W. J. 
Scratchley, of the Heavy Hauling Co, 
Seattle, Wash.: ; 

Without Trailer With Trailer 


Distance round trip ..90 miles 90 miles 
Distance with load ..50 miles 50 miles 
No. trips per week .. 5 trips 5 trips 
Gasoline per trip ..... 12 gal. 15 gal. 
Miles per gal. gas ...7% miles 6 miles 
Qt. ofl per trip ....0.. 4 qts. 5 qts. 
Miles per qt. oil ....22% miles 18 miles 
Tons pay load, trip . 3% tons 6 tons 
Ft. dry lumber p. trip 4000 ft. 6500 ft. 
Income per trip @ $4.50 

er a EE. Kae sareeenet $18.00 $29.25 


Figuring cost of gasoline at 22c a gal, 
and oil at 25c. a qt., the cost of fuel per 
trip without trailer is $3.64 and with 
trailer is $4.55. Deducting fuel costs, the 
profit per trip is $14.36 without trailer 
and $24.70 with trailer, or $10.34 more 
with the trailer. These figures do not 






































Section Drawing of the New One and a Quarter Ton Badger External-Gear Axle 











A Fuel Composed of Kerosene and Crude Oil Can be Used 
in This Carburetor 


include the investment or depreciation of 
the trailer. Mr. Scratchley uses an old 
1%4-ton truck chassis with steering gear, 
converted for use as a trailer. The trip 
is between Monroe, Wash., and Seattle, 
and the reason for the longer return trip 
to Seattle is that a detour is necessary 
when coming back with the load. His 
monthly income runs about $250 more 
per month (above fuel costs) with the 
trailer than without it. 

The distance is great enough to make 
it impossible for more than one trip per 
day either with or without the trailer, 
the trip taking about 8 hours running 
time for the 90 miles. The average num- 
ber of trips per month is 22. 

The truck used by the Heavy Hauling 
Co. is an Acme, made at Cadillac, Mich. 


Disco Electric Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., 
will handle sales and service on Detroit 
batteries, made by the Detroit Battery 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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New Type Electric Light Plant 


The Friday Machinery & Supply Co., 
Sigourney, Iowa, is producing a new type 
electric light plant, known as type F. 
The illustration shows the plant which 
is very well suited for garage use, light- 
ing, battery charging, etc., and can be 
used at the same time for air compressor 
and other light work. It also furnishes 
the garageman with another line to sell 
to farmers and others. 

The maker states this plan to be a 
combination of tried mechanical princi- 
ples and that it will operate efficiently. 
It is simple and easily understood by 





The New Type F Electric Light Plant of 
the Friday Machinery Company 


anyone. It is manufactured in the one 
size only, although other sizes can be 
secured on special order. This plant can 
be furnished without batteries where bat- 
teries are not needed. The engine-is 
operated by kerosene, throttle governed. 
The cylinder is air cooled, a 4% x 4%. 
The generator is 750 watt, which will 
light forty 15 watt lights. The battery 
isa Hiray Exide 80 ampere hour. It will 
light the equivalent of twenty 15 watt 
lights for 8 hours on one charge. The 
controlling rheostat has 150 points of 
variation. The ampere hour meter shows 
the amount of charge in the battery, at 
any time. When the batteries are in 
need of charge or when fully. charged, a 
signal bell or light gives wafning. 


Arrow Grip Chains Parkerized 


The Arrow Grip Mfg. Co., Inc., of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., well known manufac- 
turers of the Arrow Grip non-skid chains, 
described in the September, 1917 issue, 
page 206, is now manufacturing its prod- 
uct thoroughly Parkerized. This rust- 
proof process leaves the Arrow Grip 
chain with an attractive finish. This sys- 
tem is the same as used for rustproofing 
guns, etc., by the Government. 


Stevens Bolts and Tap 


Stevens & Co., of 375 Broadway, New 
York City, is offering to the trade a 
handy set of ten oversize cylinder head 
bolts and a special tap. There are oc- 
fasions when a cylinder head bolt hole 
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has had the threads stripped. This, of 
course, preyents proper compression and 
reduces /énpine efficiency. With a set of 
Stevens oversize bolts and the special 
tap any one can repair stripped bolt hole 
threads. The set lists at $2. 


‘“‘Superford” Radiator Prices 


The Superior Lamp Mfg. Co., 136 W. 
52d St., New York City, announces the 
following prices on the Superford Radi- 


The Superford 
|Radiator 





“eureres* 


ator. The Superford ’16 radiator listed 
at $28.50 has been increased to $30 each; 
the price of the Superford radiator ’18 
has been increased from $30 to $35. 


Auxiliary Spring Attachment 


By thé use of the Alford Auxiliary 
Spring Attachment the weight of the 
car is carried on both springs, and the 
top bracket fits into the square formed 
by the side members into the rear chan- 
nel of the frame, and the bottom replaces 
the spring perch, enabling one to carry 
heavy loads on a Ford. The coil springs 
are made of 13-32-in. wire, 3-in. diam. 
and 8-in. long, the coil being between the 
two brackets. On installing these the 
rear end of the frame is raised about 
2%4 in., so that it is off the main spring 
and while empty or with a light load 
you are riding on the coil springs. When 
heavily loaded the coil springs will be 
compressed until they act together with 
the main springs. The cost for this at- 
tachment is $16 complete. It is manu- 
factured by the Andrew Hoffman Mfg. 
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Co., 5034 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. This 
spring system is absolutely guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 


Device Starts Cars Quickly 
in Winter Weather 


The Imperial Primer is a device de- 
signed for the benefit of owners who 
have trouble in starting trucks in cold 
weather. It is claimed by the manufac- 
turer, the Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1206 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill., that a 
truck or tractor equipped with this ac- 
cessory will start easily and quickly in 
the coldest weather, and that it also pre- 
vents the usual winter-time drain on bat- 
teries and self-starters. It can be easily 
installed by a person with very small 
knowledge of mechanics. 


Advertises Trailer and Boosts 
Return-Loads and Rural 
. Motor Express 


The use of trailers is increasing even 
in New York City. Live dealers are tak- 
ing advantage of the increasing demand 
for the various types of trailers and a 
novel method of advertising the practic- 
ability of the trailer is being employed 
by the Knox Tractor & Trailer Co., 159 
West 24th street. This concern is util- 
izing one of its units attached to a pass- 
enger car and has covered the trailer 
with four large signs, these pointing out 
the need of co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment by adapting the used passenger 
car to commercial work. The signs on 
the right of the trailer are strictly patri- 
otic in that they boost the Return Load. 
movement and Rural Express. The sign 
at the rear is similar. The unit is at- 
tracting considerable attention and 
shows that the dealer is awake to the 
opportunities created by the demand for 
economical transportation. The adver- 
tising value is obvious and the plan could 
be adopted by those passenger car deal- 
ers who take pessimistic views of the 
proposed curtailment in the production 
of passenger cars. 





How One Live-Wire Dealer in New York City is Promoting Rural Express, and at the 
Same Time Advertising in a Practical Manner the Advantages of the Trailer 
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Babcock Ambulance Body 


H. H. Babcock Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
believes that the growing demand for 
home service ambulance bodies is great 
enough to allow it to design and build 
a body principally for this service. This 
company is the builder of the standard 
army ambulance. 

This new body incorporates all the es- 
sential features of the Standard ambul- 
ance, while the weight and price is ma- 
terially reduced. The new body is so 
designed that it can be mounted on any 
of the standard chassis of appropriate 
capacity. 

The new body is full panel type, af- 
fording complete protection in the sever- 
est weather, with doors on either side 
for access to patients. These doors are 
equipped with hooks, which permit an 
opening of about 4 in. for ventilation. A 
division panel back of driver’s seat, with 
Pyralin window, protects the interior. 


On one side of the driver’s seat is a 
5-gal. water tank, and on the other a 
cabinet for medicines and first aid kit. 
The canvas hood can be folded back 
against the body, and a canvas storm 
apron is furnished for the protection of 
the driver, enclosing him completely up 
to the line of vision. Irons on the sides 
of the body are provided to carry litters 
when not in use. 


Lengthwise seats upholstered in finest 
Chase leather with back rests to match 
accommodate from eight to ten sitting 
patients. These seats fold over to the 
center and provide a deck for carrying 
the two lower litters, which are held 
from slipping by straps. The two upper 
litters are suspended by straps and 
hooks, working on springs, which absorb 
the jar. In loading the upper tier of lit- 
ters the front straps slide back on roll- 
way tracks. In these the front handles 
of the litters are inserted, and the litter 
is pushed forward into place. By this 
method it is possible to load the upper 
tier when the lower tier is occupied. The 
rear center post folds up out of the way 
when not in use. 


A folding rear step is attached to the 
tail gate, which when raised entirely en- 
closes, with the rear curtain, the interior. 


The- special Babcock steel construc- 
tion is used on these bodies and makes 
them very strong and light, and steel 
diaphragms under the seats impart a 


Side View of 
New Babcock 
Body. 
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high rigidity throughout. The panels are 
%-in. Vehisote, with one-piece Homasote 
roof, which permits a fine smooth finish 
for the interior. The exterior is finished 
in regular standard olive drab, and let- 
tered as desired. 





Interior From Rear 


These bodies are constructed so as to 
readily knock down for shipment in a 
crate under 32 -in. This economizes 
freight, and the bodies are easily erected 
by bolting together the few principal 
units. 


Clark No. 145 Stake Body 


This body has been designed especial- 
ly for the Ford 1-ton truck. It has a 
loading space of 60 x 90 in. and the 
stakes are 36 in. high. Steel sign board 
rounds off the front corners of the body, 
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each being 18 x 30 in. The stake pockets 
are mortised into the side sills and are 
of metal, and a heavy steel band extends 
around the entire edge of the body, The 
body and stakes are of clear hardwood 
throughout. The finish is dark green 
with red stripings. The approximate 
shipping weight of this body is 520 Ib, 

The J. L. Clark Mfg. Co., of Oshkosh 
Wis., is the builder. This concern algo 
manufactures express bodies for the 
Ford 1-ton truck and for Ford unit at. 
tachments, as well as a stake body for 
Ford truck units. With many of these 
bodies can be combined the No. 125 Al 
Season two-door cab. Other products 
of this concern include the open express 
bodies, the slip on bodies, panel bodies 
and a universal cab. This concern, in 
addition, is making a specialty of the 
manufacture of seats, seat bases, cabs 
and bodies for truck manufacturers who 
do not build any wood work, 


Wrench Sets 


With a constant desire to manufacture 
an adaptable line of all-steel wrenches 
and tools, the Frank Mossberg Co., of 
Attleboro, Mass., has arranged its models 
in sets, and tools designed to meet the 
exact needs of the different lines of as- 
sembly and repair work, in a convenient 
form. 


Such sets as the various small socket 
sets, Set No. 4 of open-end wrenches, the 
double-end sets, have proven very popu- 
lar and are found to meet the many 
needs of automobile and general repair 
work. The No. 4 set shown is particu- 


Clark Stake Body, 
No. 145, for the Ford 
One-Ton Truck. 


larly popular in the trade, because of its 
wide range of sizes. The nine wrenches 
with their eighteen openings fit all U. S. 
and S. A. E. sizes from %-in. to %-in. 
bolt or screw diameters, thus providing 
a wide range of work. 

General Service Set No. 1, Set No. 3 
for automobilists, and Agricultural Set 
No. 2 of open-end wrenches, all contain 
a range of sizes to fit the particular needs 
for which the set is arranged, and, like 
Set No. 4, provide the most economical 
way of securing needed tools. 

Mossberg Socket Sets, too, have been 
arranged in various sizes, so that eco 
nomical sets may be had that are particu- 
larly adapted to assembly needs. 

Set No. 14 is a complete set of sockets 
and tools for all repair needs. 
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Saving a Freight Car for Uncle Sam 


HICAGO is doing its bit to relieve 

the strain upon the railroads. 

The freight congestion at the 

Chicago terminal was always a 

vexing question even before the 
war threw the excess burden on Uncle 
Sam’s public carriers. Since war ship- 
ments began heroic efforts have been 
made to keep the cars rolling over the 
humps of the Chicago switching yards 
and keep her freight-house floors cleared 
from day to day. 


New rulings of shorter time allowances 
to unload the cars with cumulative penal- 
ties for each additional day’s offense 
have tended to teach the shipper that a 
freight car is not a storage warehouse, 
but even with all the punitive precaution, 
freight has piled up and cars have been 
continuously stalled in the Chicago 
yards. 


The new Municipal Pier helped the 
lake-rail traffic situation partially, but 
the lake-rail transfer business is but a 
small fraction of the freight shipments 
and trans-shipments of the Chicago ter- 
minal. The benefits of the pier, even 
costing its millions of dollars, at best 
only touched the lake carrier situation; 
the problem of the rail-freight congestion 
was entirely unsolved. 


Mr. McAdoo, in a visit at Chicago 
within the past few weeks, spoke of 
the railroad terminal as Chicageo’s big 
puzzle. 


Since Mr. McAdoo has been at the 
head of the railroad department the mo- 
tor express has come to the top as the 
chief auxiliary of the railroad. In fact, 
it was the Federal Government that 
pointed to the Rural Motor Express as 
the best way to save Uncle Sam a freight 
car. 


— 
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By CHESTER ‘A. GROVER 


Intercity Motor Express Lines, First 
Company to Enter Field 


The first organization of Chicago busi- 
ness men to respond to the call of the 
National Government “to conserve food- 
stuffs and labor and to supply rural 
transportation” was the Inter-City Motor 
Express Lines. This corporation on 
July 22 sent out the first truck from 
Chicago from its main station, 4638 West 
Madison St. Since that day scheduled 
motor express service has been gradu- 
ally perfected ‘between Chicago, Aurora 
and Elgin, and intermediate points. 


This territory, embracing the counties 
of Cook, DuPage and Kane, is an ideal 
district in which to work out the pur- 
poses of the government, as it takes in 
not only the City of Chicago, but the 
nearest real agricultural lands adjacent 
to the city. Except for a few small scat- 
tering farms, the agriculture in Cook 
county is confined to the activities of the 
truck gardener and the casual florist. 
Truck gardening, it is true, is a highly 


Driver Briggs is 
Proud of His Big 
Tractor and Semi- 
Trailer. 


essential war industry, but hardly the 
farming which constitutes the back-bone 
of the country and which feeds the world. 


The gentlemen interested in the Inter- 
City company are no “fly-by-nights,” and 
the company has ample backing finan- 
cially. That they have already secured 
the active good will of the business men 
in the towns through which they pass is 
evidenced not only by the good words 
spoken on every hand for their service, 
but by the growing volume of business 
secured. Each truck goes out more 
heavily loaded than the preceding one. 
The local good will of the new company 
has been partly secured through local 
agents, each one of whom has been se- 
lected because of his business standing in 
the community to which he is appointed. 
For the most part they are automobile 
dealers and garage men, and in some few 
instances former local expressmen. 


The general manager is E. H. Lowe, 
and C. H. Bitters is the traffic manager. 
C. H. Freese, the Elgin manager, ex- 








CHICAGO, WAUKEGAN & HAMMOND 
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Officers of the Chicago, Waukegan & Hammond Transportation Company 


Right: President, William L. O’Connell. 


Center: Traffic Manager, W. H. Manley. 


Left: Chicago Manager, W. L. Lederer ; 


plained the schedule of service mapped 
out, briefly, as follows: 

Truck leaves Chicago station (West Madison 
Street) 7.30 to 8 A. M. Goes to Elmhurst; to 
Lombard; to Glenn Ellyn; to Wheaton, Naper- 
ville and Aurora. 

Truck leaves Elgin 7.30 to 8 A. M. Goes to 
Geneva; to Batavia, Aurora and return to Elgin. 
In the return trips to Chicago the truck leaves 
Aurora as near 1 P. M. as possible, following 
the above route, the position of the towns being 
in reverse order. 

Two trucks meet at Aurora.and transfer goods. 

Another route, the regular schedule of which 
is being worked out, upon which trucks are al- 
ready running upon as nearly a fixed schedule 
as possible is between Aurora, Plainfield and 
Joliet. Rockford will be included in one of tke 
routes as soon as possible, which will be when 
new equipment can be secured. 


Six new trucks are now in process of 
construction for the use of the Inter- 
City company. They are of the United 
Four-Wheel Drive Corp. make. 


Rates for Service 


The rates from Chicago to Aurora, 
West Chicago and intermediate points 
applying in the opposite direction are, 
first class, 90 cents per hundred weight, 
and second class, 60 cents. 
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From Aurora to Elgin or in the opposite direc- 
tion: First Class, 75 cents; Second Class, 50 
cents. St. Charles to Aurora and Elgin or in 
opposite direction: First Class, 60 cents; Second 
Class, 40 cents. 

From Aurora to Batavia or in the opposite di- 
rection: First Class, 60 cents; Second Class, 40 
cents. Batavia to Elgin, 75 and 50 cents. Geneva 
to St. Charles, 60 and 40 cents. West Chicago 
to Elgin, 60 and 40 cents. 

The minimum charges regardless of distance are 
1 to 25 pounds, 40 and 60 cents; 25 to 50 pounds, 
50 and 75 cents; 50 to 75 pounds, 55 and 83 
cents; 75 to 100 pounds, 60 and 90 cents. 


“The railroad freight rate from Elgin 
to Chicago,” said Mr. Freese, “is 52 cents 
as against our 60 cents, but we pick up 
and deliver the goods, which saves cart- 
age at both ends and makes our rate 
actually much lower, besides the time 
saved by our delivery system.” 

Among the articles in the first class 
are bakery goods, boilers and _ tanks, 
candy, cereals of all kinds, clothing not 
boxed, motorcycles crated, musical in- 
struments, poultry alive in crates, tires 
(auto and motorcycle), typewriters, etc. 


Chicago, Waukegan & Hammond 
Line in Action 


Another new inter-urban motor-ex- 
press line entering the local fast freight 
service is the Chicago, Waukegan and 
Hammond Transportation Co. 

Broadly speaking, this company’s 
trucks serve the territory of the lake 
shore, both north and south from Chi- 
cago, as far north as Waukegan, IIl., and 
as far south as Hammond, Ind. It co- 
operates with local express lines, such 
as the East Chicago Express Co. and 
Linn’s Express, plying between Evans- 
ton and Chicago. The company has 
been operating since Monday, August 26. 

The new Chicago, Waukegan and 
Hammond line has as its president Will- 
iam L. O’Connell, former chairman of 
the State Public Utilities Commission, 
who was the chief adviser of Judge 
Dunne all through his recent administra- 
tion as Illinois Governor. Mr. McCon- 
nell has also held the important pusitions 
of City Treasurer and Commissioner of 
Public Works, of the City of Chicago. 
He has the confidence of the business 
men, who know he can and will make a 
success of the new express company 
work. 

With Mr. O’Connell are associated H. 
J. Manley, Traffic Manager, and D. J. 


O’Conner, Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. 
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W. L. Lederer is in charge of the down- 
town office. The company has a very 
favorable place for its Chicago office and 
loading station—the old Erie Railroad 
dock and freight-house fronting on Mar- 
ket St. near Randolph, and opening its 
rear doors to the Chicago River. It has 
a good dock, and freight from the lake 
boats may be unloaded directly into the 
building, or upon the trucks themselves, 
for further transfer. 


The new company is seeking, and suc- 
cessfully, too, a practice of co-operation 
with the local express companies already 
established, using their service to expe- 
dite distribution, and in turn securing the 
long haul work. These local companies 
are usually equipped with small trucks, 
or, in some cases, still with horse-drawn 
express wagons, which can easily dis- 
tribute the goods when delivered at the 
town where the local company operates. 
The increased business furnished by the 
through motor-express lines which for- 
merly was handled by the railroads more 
than equalizes any loss in cartage from 
Chicago to the suburban town. 


“At first, the local express company 
felt that its territory was being invaded,” 
said Mr. O’Connell, “but now, when they 
see we are giving them business, they 
are throwing to us much of their long- 
haul work.” Mr. O’Connell also pointed 
out that his company was tapping terri- 
tory which the railroads did not for- 
merly reach. He explained the hopes 
and purposes of the new company as 
being collateral with that of the Govern- 
ment’s aims. “We are going to do our 
very best,” he said, “to help reduce the 
cost of living, by supplying some of the 
much needed transportation, of which 
the country is now short. At the present 
prices vegetables, fruit, garden truck and 
other country products are so high that 
many cannot afford to buy them, but a 
man with an automobile can actually run 
out a little ways into the country and see 
this food actually going to waste, for 


want of means to deliver it to the peo- 
pe. 


Besides carrying capacity loads on 


practically every trip, it is also interest-. 


ing to note the variety of goods carried. 
One of the loads which the writer ob- 
served consisted “of 43 crates--of bread, 


o 


An {Extensive Adver- 
tising Program is Not 
the First Consideration 
in the Trucking Busi- 
ness. The Chicago, 
Waukegan & Ham- 
mond Transportation 
Company Has Listed 
Its Delivery Points on 
Either Side of the 
Entrance. 
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which the shipping clerk of the Schultz 
Bakery stated contained an average of 
110 loaves per crate; some fifty odd kegs 
of nails, weighing 100 lb. each; one crate 
of dry goods from Marshall Field’s, anq 
some half dozen small packages of one 
kind and another, all packed upon one of 
the big semi-trailers, which the tractor 
pulled away from the Market St. freight 
house consigned to Waukegan. 


“That other guy can take the rest,” 
shouted Driver Briggs as he threw in 
the clutch, which, translated into plainer 
English, meant that there was too much 
merchandise deposited on the Market 
St. shipping floor of the Chicago-Wauke- 
gan line for one big semi-trailer to carry, 
Driver Briggs said he had on something 
between six and seven tons of merchan- 
dise. 


One of the smaller trucks, of the kind 
before which the officers of the com- 
pany are standing in the picture, followed 
the big “tractor-trailer” with the over- 
flow, and this company had only been in 
operation five days. Certainly Uncle 
Sam knew his needs when he sent out 
the call for transportation help. 


Motor Express and Trolly Line Join Hands 


The-—Inter-Urban Motor Despatch is 
the name of the latest arrival on the 
freight battle mid-west front at Chicago, 

The Inter-Urban Line operates a flock 
of trucks between its shipping station, 
134 North Market St.,° Chicago, to the 
suburb of Evanston, 12 miles north of 
the Chicago Court Houge. There it con- 
nects with the Chicago and North Shore 
Electric Railroad, which formerly had 
some small express service. This is a 
“trolley” line, which connects with the 
Northwestern Elevated Railroad Co.’s 
passenger traffic at Evanston, passengers 
coming to Chicago from the north over 
the elevated line after leaving the surface 
“trolley.” 

This Chicago and North Shore Elec- 
tric is the line which runs from Evans- 
ton, Ill, to Milwaukee, Wis., so that by 
this new freight traffic service of the 
Inter-Urban: Motor Despatch a through 
freight line by motor and trolley, virtual- 
ly a motor-express service has been es- 
tablished between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee. 


This is a most important territory for 
aid to the government, aside from its 
direct relief of the railroads, as on this 
line is Fort Sheridan and Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 


The Council of National Defense Will 
Aid the New Lines 

The Highways Transport Committee of 
the Council of National Defense will as- 
sist the new motor-express lines in every 
manner within its power. The Illinois 
committee has already established a “Re- 
turn Loads Bureau” with headquarters at 
the Chicago building of the State Council 
of Defense. Best of all, Chicago has put 
her own business shoulder to the freight 
car wheel, and already it has begun to 
move. 
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Many Motor Trucks Engaged in Hauling Coal 


Direct From Mine to Consumer 
So-Called ‘“‘Wagon Mines’? Depend on Motor Trucks for Handling Their Output in 


Large Quantities These Days. 


One Mine, Near Pittsburgh, Handles 


Nearly Two Hundred Tons Daily in This Way 


HOUSANDS of tons of coal are 
being hauled daily direct from 
mine to consumer by motor 
trucks in the coal mining fields 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 

and Kentucky. The old-time “wagon 
mines,” so named because they were lo- 
cated away from rail connection and de- 
pended on wagons for hauling their 
products to the nearest railroad, are now 
more properly “motor truck mines,” for 
in almost every instance the slow, horse- 
drawn wagons have given way to motor 
truck haulage. These mines range in 
size from mere holes in the. ground, pro- 
ducing a few tons of coal per day, to big, 
modern mines, whose production runs 
up into the hundreds of tons every 
twenty-four hours. 

The Pittsburgh district furnishes some 
striking illustrations of motor truck 
haulage direct from mine to consumer. 
The Brown Bros. mine, located near 
Cooley, on the Charleroi car line, is 
typical of the smaller “wagon mines” 
all over the country. It is a shaft cut 
on an easy grade directly into the top 
of the ground, and one mule patiently 
hauls out, in small mine cars, all the coal 
that is taken from the shaft. The car is 
hauled out onto an elevated trestle, and 
from there is dumped directly into the 
waiting motor truck beneath. This mine 
keeps three motor trucks going, a 3%- 
ton G.M.C., a 3%-ton Little Giant and a 
2-ton Lange. These trucks make deliv- 
eries direct to consumers within a radius 
of ten miles and are kept going just as 
fast as the coal can be gotten out of the 
earth. Each truck is fitted with auto- 
matic dump body, so that from the time 
the coal is first mined there is no wasted 
labor in rehandling the coal to the con- 
sumer. 


By A. V. COMINGS 


Across the valley and within two miles 
of this little mine is one of the largest 
“wagon mines” in the entire coal field, 
the property of the Fairhaven Coal Co. 
This company’s shaft is sunk in the side 
of a hill about 100 ft. above the Pitts- 
burgh-Uniontown road, and the pit cars 
when they emerge from the shaft are 
dumped into pockets on the side of the 
hill over the road, from which gravity 
empties them into motor trucks below. 
The capacity of the mine is 325 tons per 
day, and will soon be 400 tons per day. 
Fully 90 per cent. of this output is han- 
dled from the mine by motor trucks, the 
remainder being hauled short distances 
by horses. 


Trucks Kept in Good Order by Mechanic 


at Mine 


The Fairhaven company has five 
trucks of its own in service, all with au- 
tomatic dump bodies. These trucks are 
two 5-ton Packards, a 3%-ton Armleder 
and two 3%-ton Acmes. A garage in 
charge of a skilled mechanic is located 
at the shaft, so that the trucks are kept 
in good running order at all times. Other 
retail coal companies send their trucks 
to the mine for their purchases, so that 
there is practically never coal in stor- 
age at the mine, each day’s output being 
taken away immediately. 

The trucks make an average of 15 to 
18 miles on each round trip, making 
eight and nine round trips a day. While 
the road they follow is all paved, the 
trucks have to climb a steep grade for 
over a mile and a half shortly after they 
leave the mine, a grade that would kill 
horses, but that the trucks negotiate 
without a particle of difficulty. 

Before.a recent order of the fuel ad- 
ministration went into effect, the Fair- 


haven company charged a straight tariff 
of $3 per hour for the big trucks in coal 
deliveries, and $2.50 per hour on the 
smaller units. It was found that this 
charge just about paid the expenses of 
the trucks, with their drivers at 55 cents 
to 65 cents per hour, depreciation, insur- 
ance, maintenance, etc. 

On August ist the Fuel Administra- 
tion put into effect an order allowing 
the company to charge $3 per ton for 
coal at the mine to the small consumer, 
$2.75 to schools and public institutions, 
and $2.45 to large consumers. For de- 
livery the companies were ordered to 
charge, per ton, as follows: 


Pe OIE vi docs cacensinnesxgunas $0.70 
One to) CWO MBER 5 6c eie cance a 
Three t6 four nales . .. J... cece 1.17 
Potr to TVG Wes. . cc cccicccncces 1.30 
Pewee bane iene on os sche cee 1.50 
Six to seven miles .........ecee0 1.85 
Seven to eight miles............. 2.15 


Any distance over eight miles the com- 
panies were ordered to charge a special 
rate subject to approval by the adminis- 
trator. 

It is stated that these charges will just 
about allow the companies to break even 
on their truck haulage, making their 
profit on the coal price. 

The problems of some of the wagon 
mines differ slightly from mere hauling 
from mine to consumer, The Home Coal 
Co., for instance, at Mononzahela, gath- 
ering coal from several wagon mines in 
the district by mator truck and dumping 
the loads on a Storage platform, from 
whence it is loaded by gravity into cars 
for shipment long distances. The motor 


trucks are giving excellent service in 
this work. 

In another place in this same vicinity, 
one of the mines dumps coal into motor 





Huge Pockets at the Fairhaven Mine, Near Pittsburgh, Deliver Coal Direct From Mine Car to Motor Truck; One Reason Motor Trucks Will 
Always be in Demand for Coal Mining. All One Has to do to Start a New Mine is to Scratch the Surface, Anywhere Near Pittsburgh 











trucks from the opening of the shaft, 
and the trucks then carry the coal some 
distance to a dumping platform, from 
which they discharge their loads into pit 
wagons, or mine cars. These mine cars 
are then hauled over their tracks to a 
dumping platform at the nearest railroad, 
and the coal is dumped into railroad cars 
for shipment. 

During the car and coal shortage last 
winter motor trucks were used in many 
different ways to supplement rail haul- 
age, several of the largest mines in the 
Pittsburgh district maintaining loading 
arrangements for trucks in addition to 
their railway car loading facilities. 

It is not at all unlikely that the com- 
ing winter will see even greater use of 
motor trucks in handling coal direct 
from mine to consumer, as their econo- 
my and dependability become better 
known to operators of big coal mines. 


Trucks to Have Gasoline First 


In case of any need of governmental 
restrictions on the use of gasoline, motor 
trucks are to receive first consideration, 
according to a recent bulletin from 
Washington. There has been sufficient 
gasoline up to the present to meet all 
needs, but in case that there should be 
a need of rationing, freighting vehicles 
will receive an adequate supply of fuel. 
Plans are being considered by the oil 
division of the Fuel Administration in 
co-operation with the automobile indus- 
try and the petroleum war service com- 
mittee to determine the most effective 
method of gasoline conservation. 





Indiana Truck Corp., Marion, Ind., is 


erecting a fire-proof building, 70 by 200. 


ft. The company has recently received 
large government orders, which have ne- 
cessitated additional manufacturing 
quarters. 


When no Trucks Are Available the Coal is Dumped 
on a Platform Below the Trestle, Whence It May 
be Shoved Off Into Trucks When They Come 
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The Mine Cars Are Dumped Directly Into the 
Motor Trucks Without an Intermediate Handling 
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Wanted: Patriotic Mechanics 
and Drivers 


The Allied Nations, Depending on the International Red Cross, 
Seek, Through the American Red Cross, to Enlist an 
Army of Mechanical Experts and Drivers 


EN Wanted —1800 patriotic 
men; men familiar with the 
mechanism of the automobile 
for immediate overseas duty 
after four. weéks*ffaining is 
completed.” This’ ‘is’ one of “the urgent 
calls of the present honr, and it appeals 
to the capable, willing men in our shops, 
garages and service stations. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross has established what is 
termed the Automotive and Mechanical 
Bureau with general headquarters in Chi- 
cago, which headquarters are also those 
of the National Bureau. It is here that all 
recruiting and enlistments in relation to 
this special service of the United States 
are done under the supervision of the 
General and military officers detailed for 
this duty. This is a new department 
which has been created and it is under 
the direction of Major H. P. Harding, a 
former military officer, and an automo- 
tive and mechanical engineer of interna- 
tional reputation. He has been connect- 
ed with some of the largest automotive 
enterprises in this country and is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, who were factors in the automo- 
tive department of the United States 
Government. 
The barracks has been established in 
the city of Chicago, and is known as 
Camp Scott. It is located on the Mid- 












way, 62nd St. and Cottage Ave., and is 
already thoroughly equipped to main- 
tain and care for all men enlisted. 

Three to five weeks will be devoted 
in the barracks to mechanical and mili- 
tary training. Immediate overseas duty 
will follow this course of training. The 
men in this service will receive $40 a 
month together with all equipment, 
clothing, shoes, etc., and will receive 
sustenance when entering the service. 
While they are undergoing the course 
of instruction they will receive one-half 
pay, or $20 per month during such time, 
as well as maintenance. Added to this 
is a paid-up life insurance policy for the 
sum of $1000, which will be handed each 
man on embarkation for service. 

Every precaution is taken for the care 
and comfort of the men, and the service 
affords a most splendid opportunity for 
advancement. All men are qualified for 
this service except those in Class 1, of 
the Selective Bureau, or what is term- 
ed the “Draft,” and men over and under 
the draft age are eligible, and will be 
accepted if they are capable. They must, 
however, know how to drive a car and 
make minor repairs. 

The course of instruction compre- 





hends, in addition to the automotive and 
mechanical, that there will be training in 
loading, placing and roping of pack- 
ages, barrels and materials on truck 
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bodies to insure proper delivery without 
joss, and technical instruction in handl- 
ing and driving of automobiles, ambu- 
lances, camionettes and trucks, together 
with ignition, carburetion, and the entire 
theory of gas engine operation and in- 
struction. Many automobile dealers, and 
dealers in automobile parts are installing 
at the barracks their different machines 
and appliances in order that the men 
may thoroughly familiarize themselves 
with each part of motor construction, 
and the services of these manufacturers 
are being donated to this great and 
praiseworthy cause. 

The profitable experience that these 
men who enlist will have derived after 
completing this course will be invaluable, 
as they will be experts along automotive 
and mechanical lines. 

The military instruction will contem- 
plate military discipline and courtesy, 
knowledge of military formations, or- 
ganizations and officers’ insignia, funda- 
mental knowledge of the details of squad 
platoon, company and army formations, 
and a general military knowledge. Such 
men as prove themselves eligible, may 
be appointed non-commissioned officers. 
These men will be given thorough train- 
ing in setting-up exercises and so-called 
military foot tactic work, the aim being 
not only to perfect men along lines of 
mental, but also the physical structure. 
The minimum service is for the period 
of one year and the maximum service 
is for the duration of the war. 

An interesting feature of this Automo- 
tive and Mechanical Section, which is the 
first of its kind in the history of the 
world, is the Nation’s recognition of the 
automotive industries. 


The Allied Nations, depending on the 
International Red Cross, seeks, through 
the American Red Cross, to enlist an 
army of automotive and mechanical ex- 
perts, and has asked that 1800 men be 
secured. 


The barracks, known as Camp Scott, 
is said to be one of the finest specimens 
of architectural beauty extant. It is a 
brick and stone structure fronting on the 
Midway at its juncture with Washing- 
ton Park. It is officially known as Camp 
Scott, Automotive and Mechanical Sec- 
tion, American Red Cross. 


It is the intention, through these 
headquarters, to furnish men for all over- 
seas duty, the world over, wherever 
humanity demands them, whether it be 
upon the fields of France, the plains of 
Russia, the mountains of Italy or on 
the shores of Greece. Wherever the call 
of the Nation may demand, the American 
Red Cross is ever ready to respond to 
Its fullest extent. 


The recruiting headquarters are locat- 


ed at No. 528 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Il. 





Winther Motor Truck Co., Winthrop 
Harbor, Ill., in addition to the new $125,- 
000 plant now under construction, is 
erecting a one-story building, which will 
be used for offices and drafting rooms. 
Its dimensions are 50 by 70 ft. 
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Relieving New York Freight 
Congestion 


By W. W. PACE, Director of Advertising, Mercury Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


O THE casual observer of the 

New York water front, the most 

noticeable of all the many inter- 

esting things that present them- 

selves is the terrific congestion 

all along the front of the unloading plat- 

forms of the piers, and seeing this, one 

cannot but feel that this enormous wast- 

age in time and money is almost crimi- 

nal under existing conditions when every 
minute should be made to count. 

The terrific tangle of motor and horse- 
drawn trucks is, one might say, stagger- 
ing, and it appears impossible that it can 
ever be straightened out. In fact, if we 
were to stand there from early morning 
until late evening we would see some 
of the trucks which have been standing 
all day, drive away with their loads in- 
tact. These trucks and their drivers 
have wasted the entire day and must 
come back the next day to try it over 
again. 

But as we walk down the long line of 
piers we are suddenly attracted by the 
lack of congestion in front of the piers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Piers 4 and 5, and watching we see trucks 
drive up to these piers, unload quickly 
and drive away, and noting this unusual 
condition we wonder if this absence of 
congestion is occasioned by lack of busi- 
ness or by some super-efficient method 
of handling the freight. 

Further investigation will take us into 
the freight house where we will find the 
loading platforms clear and not, as are 
their neighbors, piled high with freight 
of various kinds and shapes. We find 
that every bit of material is on trailers, 
classified and arranged in such a way as 
to be instantly accessible, and running 
in and out through the orderly aisles we 
see small electric industrial tractors 
which on investigation we find are called 
“Trackless Trains.” These tractors, we 
are informed, are the reason for the lack 
of congestion; the reason why there are 
no teams or trucks filling the street in 
front of this pier and the reason why the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at its 
piers 4 and 5, is now handling more 
freight than it ever handled, prior to the 
installation of “The Trackless Train.” 

Following the operation, we see the 
truck, with its load, back up to the un- 
loading platform and we expect to see 
the driver throw his freight off onto the 
platform; instead of that, however, he un- 
loads it directly onto trailers which stand 
ready to receive it, thus saving the dou- 
ble handling which occurs on practically 
every other pier and dock in New York. 

If the freight delivered by the truck is 
part of a carload shipment, the trailer 
on which it is unloaded is immediately 
hooked onto the “freight engine” trac- 
tor, pulled to the scale, and then down 
the gangplank from the ramp and de- 
posited in the “yard” nearest the gang- 


plank which leads to the float which 
contains the car where it is to be loaded 
for shipment. 

After following this switch engine 
through this operation we follow it, with 
the empty trailers it has picked up, back 
to the unloading platform where we find 
that a less-than-car-load shipment has 
been delivered. As each piece of freight 
in this shipment has a different destina- 
tion each one must be handled separately, 
so each one is carried on a hand truck 
to the scales and from there it is carried 
to the edge of a ramp, which is just as 
high as the platforms of the trailers 
which are backed up against it, and there 
placed on the properly classified trailer 
which will carry it and all other ma- 
terial intended for a certain routing. And 
so the operation goes on with never a 
hitch and without congestion or inter- 
ference. 

The trailers which are backed against 
the ramps are all for LCL shipments and 
just as quickly as one of these trailers 
is loaded the switch engine tractor hooks 
onto it and pulls it over to the “yard” 
where it will be made into a train with 
others and pulled over the gangplank to 
the float where it will be dropped at the 
car for which it is intended. All the 
hauling over the gangplank to the float 
is handled by the freight engine tractor, 
which does nothing else, while the switch 
engine tractor works only from the un- 
loading platform and ramp to the yards. 

As we see the loaded trucks back up 
to the unloading platform, unload the 
freight onto the trailers; see the trailers 
moved away immediately; notice the lack 
of confusion and congestion, we wonder 
why it is that this method for handling 
freight is not used on every pier and 
dock in New York and our wonder is 
further increased when we question the 
foreman in charge, who is only too glad 
to tell us what changes “The Trackless 
Train” has brought about besides the 
relief from congestion. 





Dependable Truck & Tractor Co., 
Galesburg, IIl., has completed its first 
factory building and is installing machin- 
ery. The company has purchased five 
acres of land just outside the city and is 
planning a new factory which will have a 
floor space 90 by 300 ft. It is expected 
that the building will be completed be- 
fore winter. C. V. Morse is president 
and general manager of the company; H. 
C. Pfaff, vice-president and sales man- 
ager of production, and J. J. Welsh, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Smith Engineering Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is erecting a two-story machine 
shop and office building. The structure 
will be 67 by 100 ft. and will be built at 
a cost of $32,500. This company makes 
machine tools, etc. 


Sorel th NESNTBE 
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Some Well-Known Models of Industrial Electric 
Tractors, and Load-Carrying Trucks 


Industrial Electric Trucks Are Now Being Built in Many Sizes and Types to Meet Practically 


Any Warehouse or Dock Conditions. 
Are Great Time and Money-Savers at Railroad 
Terminals, Docks, Piers, etc. 


























The Lansing Models C and D Electric Tractors 
Manufactured by the Lansing Company, Lansing, Mich. 


In appearance these models are almost identical. The dif- - 


ference is in their rated capacity; Model C is rated at 4000-5000 
Ib., and Model D, 10,000-12,000 lb. The specifications for Model 
C are as follows: Cleveland worm drive; ratio, 10:1; iron clad 
Exide batteries, 24 cells, M. V. 11; Westinghouse motor, V-62, 
48 volt, 33 amp., 1550 r.pm.; Westinghouse controller, 519-A series 
parallel, 4 speeds each way; Sangamo ammeter; drive wheels 
18 x 4 in., front wheels 18 x 3 in.; bearings, New Departure, ball 
and Timken roller. Speed empty, 7-8 m.p.h.; speed loaded, 4-5 
m.p.h. Weight with battery, 2500 lb.; turning radius, 27 in.; hand 
wheel or lever steer. 

Model D is practically the same but built sturdier to take care 
of its extra capacity. The same standard equipment is used. Its 
speed loaded is 3144-4 m.p.h., while it will make 6%-7 m.p.h. empty. 
Its weight is 3000 lb., and it will turn in a radius of 30 in. 


Lansing Model H Electric Load-Carrier Truck 


Model ‘‘H’”’ Electric Load Carrier Truck has a rated capacity 
with trailer load of 5000 lb. It has a speed empty of 8 m.p.h., and 
loaded, 3 to 5 m.p.h. Length is 9 ft. 4 in. overall; width, 3 ft. 6 in. 
It will turn in a radius of 2 ft. 9 in., and steers either by wheel 
or lever as wanted. Standard equipment includes Cleveland worm 
drive; Exide “Ironclad’’ battery 24 cells, M. V. 9 and Edison 42 
cells, A-4; Westinghouse motor V-62, 48-volt, 33 amp., 1550 r.p.m.; 
Westinghouse 519-A controller, series parallel, four speeds for- 
ward and reverse; Sangamo ammeter; B. F. Goodrich tires; New 
Departure, ball and Timken roller bearings. 





These Machines 


The Lakewood Industrial Truck 
Built by the Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, U. S. A. 


The specifications are practically the same for both the trac- 
tor and the truck, being interchangeable. One feature that the 
tractor has is the method of control and the seating of the oper- 
ator; two seats are provided placed opposite from each other, with 
two steering systems. This allows the operator to face both ways 
by changing his seat and should eliminate much turning -to get 
into position to haul. Practically standard equipment is used 
throughout on both tractor and truck: four wheel drive and steer, 
worm gear drive, with vertical shaft at each wheel; differentials 
made part of the worm gear; motor is of 50 volt, 45 ampere type 
with ample overload capacity, totally enclosed and _ protected; 
drum type controller with renewable fingers, four speeds in each 
direction; lead plate or Edison batteries; automatic control, in 
that safety switch cuts off current and brakes are set when oper- 
ator releases foot pedal. Brakes are external contracting, with 
non-burning brake band lining mounted on main driveshaft; axles 
are of malleable iron, box section enclosing driveshafts; ball bear- 
ings; all driving mechanism is encased running in grease and 
oil; automobile type steering wheel, through worm gears to all 
four wheels; industrial type solid rubber tires, 20 in. in diameter 
and 3% in. width. These trucks and tractors will make 4 m.p.h. 
loaded and 8 m.p.h. without load. This company also manufac- 
tures a line of industrial trailer trucks for use with their line. 


























The Lakewood Tractor 
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Baker R. & L. Electric Lift Truck 


The electric lift truck carries 4000 lb. also, is a four wheel 
steer, and two wheel drive, overall width 41% in., operates in inter- 
secting aisles 72 in. wide. Maximum speed, light, 7 m.p.h.; loaded, 
5% m.p.h. Lift platform height, 11 to 16 in., as elevated by aux- 
jliary motor. Low fixed platform 17 in. high. This makes this 
truck more valuable to the man who must convey heavy articles 
from one point in his factory or warehouse to another, as its 
lowered lifting platform makes it easy to load the truck. 





Baker R. & L. Tractor 
Built by Baker R. & L. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


The tractor weighs 4000 lb. Two and four drive. Four wheel 
steer; starting draw bar pull of from 1500 to 3000 lb. Its normal 
trailer load is from 1 to 10 tons. Speed empty, 3 to 7 m.p.h., 
and with load, 2 to 5 m.p.h. Opérates with trailer in an aisle 58 
in. wide. Width overall 42 in. This is not a modified industrial 
truck built to carry loads, but it is a specially designed tractor for 
tractor purposes only, and is driven by a single enclosed 48-volt mo- 
tor designed for hard work. The increased capacity of such a 
high voltage motor is readily understood by anyone conversant 
with electrical machinery. 





Baker R. & L. Utility Truck 


The truck is a full sized machine with space provided for 
Oversized batteries and facilities for rapid change of batteries. 
The loading space is ample, yet the turning radius and flexibility 
permits rapid handling even in congested quarters. This truck 
carries 4000 lb., is made either in two or four wheel drive, overall 
width 48 in. Platform height 24 in. Operates in intersecting 
aisles 66 in. wide; maximum speed, light, 7 m.p.h.; loader, 5% 
m.p.h. 
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Hunt Type J Tractor 
Built by C. W. Hunt Company, Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 


Length is 6 ft. 8 in. overall, width 4 ft. overall; it will turn 
in a radius of 7 ft.; the drive is of the spur gear type, double 
reduction 12 to 1 ratio, M. & S. positive drive differential and has 
a maximum drawbar pull of 1800 lb.; drawbar pull at rated load 
on level ground is 500 to 600 lb.; rated capacity of trailer load 
20,000 lb. Its average speed empty is 7% m.p.h. and it will make 
4 to 5 m.p.h. loaded. Its weight with Edison cell is 3400 lb., and 
with Ironclad Exide cells 3700 Ib. The controller is G. E. heavy 
drum type, three speeds forward and three reverse. Wheel type 
steering system, with driver’s seat located on top of casing, and 
controller handle on right side within easy reach. 








Elwell-Parker Type EG Truck 
Built by Elwell-Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-wheel steer with adjustable- horizontal lever; two wheel 
drive. Vertical propelling motor direct connected to worm on 
full floating axle. Independently foot operated, external con- 
tracting brake between four pinion differential splined to receive 
drive shafts carrying universal inside and clutch plates bolted 
to outside of wheels. Horizontal elevating motor with special 
brake direct connected to steel worm. Bronze worm gear pro- 
vided with internal clutch nut through which operates long multi- 
thread screw attached to platform. Platform on bushed rockers. 
Battery in on removable box in steel compartment with removable 
cover over drive axle. Capacity 4000 Ib. Speed 4 to 7% m.p.h. 
Equipped with Edison or Lead battery. Elwell-Parker heavy 
duty motor; drum type enclosed controller, and pressed on type 
rubber tires. 











Crescent Electric Truck 
Manufactured by the Crescent Truck Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Capacity, 4000 lb.; speed loaded 5 to 7 m.p.h.; speed empty, 
to 10 m.p.h.; length, 9 ft. 3 in.; turning radius, 6 ft. to center 
line of truck; tread, 36 in.; batteries, iron clad Exide, 21 cells, 
M. V. 11%, 156 ampere capacity. Edison 36 cells, A-4, 150 ampere 
hour capacity; motor, 36 volts, 35 amperes, 1000 r.p.m., will stand 
200 per cent overload for ten minutes without serious overheating; 
controller, drum type, three speeds forward and reverse, completely 
enclosed in sheet-metal box; brake, interna] expanding, lined with 
asbestos; four-wheel steer, steering knuckle pivots mounted on 
S. K. F. bearings; transmission, spur and worm drive, M. & S. 
differential completely enclosed, running in oil, driving through 
universal joints to the wheels; frame, 4-in. channel steel. 








Straight-Frame Baggage Truck 
Built by the Automatic Transportation Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The specifications for this truck are as follows: Four wheel 
steer with double end control, a very heavy drum type con- 
troller with three speeds forward and three reverse, worm driven, 
and using the newest model Timken-David Brown worm and full 
floating axle. All power transmitting parts are mounted in a steel 
housing and are protected from deteriorating effects of dust and 
dirt. The brake is operated by a foot pedal and has external con- 
tracting double action... The motor is two-three horsepower, Gen- 
eral Electric, specially designed for this service. These trucks 
have a capacity of four thousand pounds and a speed of from 5 
to 6 m.p.h. The equipment provides 27-in. rubber tired wheels. 








End-Control Industrial Tractor 
Manufactured by the Industrial Truck Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

This company produces two types of industrial tractors, one 
having end control and the other center control. In the second 
type, which is not shown, the operator sits in the middle of the 
tractor, and by changing seats can operate in either direction 
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without having to turn the tractor around. This should be q 
good feature in narrow and congested aisle conditions. The trac 
tor shown is of the end control type, steers on all four wheels 
and is built in a four or two wheel drive. The two wheel drive 
machine can be converted into a four wheel drive by addin, 
the necessary worm and wheel housings, differential and q re 
other parts. The frame of this tractor is built of commercial] 
rolled, channel section steel; the bumper plates are boiler plate 
bent and riveted to the frame. The coupler castings are of thg 
three step type to accommodate different heights of trailers, The 
battery boxes are removable by side doors, and hinged top Plates 
afford easy access for flushing and inspection. 


very 








Type A. C. Electromobile 
Built by the Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company, Koppel, Penna. 


The carrying capacity of this truck is 3000 lb. and it will pull 
10,000; approximate weight, 1775 lb.; length is 7 ft. overall, and 
width, 41 in. overall. Its maximum speed is 5 m.p.h. and it will 
negotiate 30 per cent grades. Can be used for either inside or 
outside work. The battery is placed under the platform, with 
the controller entirely enclosed and easily accessible. Chain 
driven power supplied to rear wheel. The brake is fixed and the 
truck cannot be started until the operator stands upon a foot 
pedal which releases it, and closes a switch contact in the con- 
troller, allowing current to connect with motor; an emergency 
brake is furnished on each wheel if desired. 








Type L3 Mercury Tractor 
Built by the Mercury Manufacturing Company, 4118 Halstead Street, Chicago 


Electric type, motor geared direct to rear axle. Length over- 
all, 69 in.; width overall, 39 in.; turning radius, 56 in., outside of 
frame. Steering is controlled by lever handle attached to front 
wheel. Drum type controller, three speeds forward and three 
reverse, controller located at the right of operator’s seat in easy 
reach; brake is operated by foot pedal and contracts upon a drum 
mounted on the worm shaft. The brake is automatically set 
whenever driver is off the seat. A single stroke bell furnishes 
the warning signal, and is operated by a floor push. Maximum 
speed without trailer, 744 m.p.h. Weight of this tractor is 1310 Ib. 
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Buda Type TW Tractor 

















Buda Type CE Elevating Truck 
Built by the Buda Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Type A is a factory or warehouse truck for carrying loads upon 
its deck. The batteries are suspended below the deck to provide a 
maximum of loading space. This truck will also haul loaded 
trailers in addition to its own load. The rated carrying capacity is 
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4000 lb.; loading platform measures 3 ft. 7 in. by 6 ft. 10 in. and is 
provided with side stakes and end gate; power unit consists of an 
electric motor, fully enclosed, vehicle type, operated from storage 
batteries; controller is a Cutler-Hammer reversible drum type, 
hand operated and fitted with automatic device which returns it 
to neutral position when operator’s hand is taken from it. The 
drive is Timken-David Brown worm and worm gear used in con- 
nection with a full floating rear axle; bearings are S. K. F. ball 
and thrust and Timken roller. It has three forward and reverse 
speeds, ranging from 1 to 7 m.p.h., and operates in either direc- 
tion. Steering mechanism is the vertical type. The operator’s 
platform is divided; one-half is stationary and one-half is directly 
connected to the brake, so that the lifting of the operator’s foot 
applies the brake. This insures the brake always being applied 
except when intentionally released by the operator. The tires are 
3% in. by 16 in., tapered section, solid rubber, pressed-on-type. 








The Ross Electric Lumber Carrier 
Built by the Covel Manufacturing Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Designed for use in lumber yards only, and it is claimed will 
effect a seventy per: cent saving over old methods of lumber 
handling. It runs over the load and picks it up by merely lifting 
two simple bolsters upon which the load is built. It is operated 
by one man who sits over the load. It will carry from two to 
three thousand feet of lumber per trip. The motor is rated at 
6 hp., but it is claimed will develop under strain up to 15. The 
average speed is 8 m.p.h. with load, and 10 m.p.h. without load. 
It is claimed that this machine is remarkably easy to handle. 
The weight of the machine is 8250 Ib. 








Karry-Lode Industrial Trucks 
and Tractors 


In the design of the Karry-Lode indus- 
trial truck, produced by the Karry-Lode 
Industrial Truck Co., Inc., 98 Nott Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y., particular atten- 
tion has been given to simplicity, strength 
and accessibility. Each particular feature 
of Karry-Lode construction is said to have 
been adopted only after practical experi- 
ments have proven the merit of such con- 
struction. The several Karry-Lode tnod- 
els follow the same general design with 
such structural changes as are necessary 
to meet the requirements of the various 
models. A 3%4-hp. motor, specially de- 
signed for this truck is the power plant 
and is in unit with the entire electrical 
system. It is designed for ample over- 
load capacity. The frame is a 4-in. chan- 
nel beam, securely braced by cross-mem- 
bers and corner plates, yet it has a certain 
degree of flexibility, which is essential for 
minimum wear of moving parts. Every 


cell of the Karry-Lode 
accessible. The battery is placed below the 


loading platform, out of sight, yet is easily 
accessible, and there is ample room for 


battery is instantly 






Karry-Lode In- 
dustrial Trucks 
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additional batteries. The rear axle is of 
the internal gear type, and the load is 
carried on a 23%4-in. axle of Shelby seam- 
less tubing. The driving shaft is of solid 
nickel steel, and wheels run on large size 
Hyatt roller bearings. The front axle is 
made of Shelby seamless tubing, specially 
designed. The knuckles are drop-forged, 
while the spindles are heat-treated. The 
wheels run on large Hyatt roller bearings. 
The steering connections are exceptionally 
large to stand for wear and tear, and all 
pins are bushed, making easy replacement. 
Rear wheels are designed to give maximum 
strength for minimum weight, and the in- 
ternal gear drive on the rear wheels is 
completely enclosed. 


Elwell-Parker Electric 
Industrial Tractor 


To meet a certain demand for a tractor 
to fit in between the carrier truck and 
heavy duty tractor, a three-wheeled tractor 
has been designed by the Elwell Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which is said to 
be giving excellent service in freight houses 
where mostly small packages are handled. 
This tractor is built for medium service, 
and being a three wheeler it is capable 
of turning in a much smaller radius than 
that of which a four wheeler would be 
capable. 

A distinctive feature of this tractor is 
naturally the single front wheel. It is 
steered by a handwheel or a hinged right 
and left lever. When the wheel steer is 
used the control lever is located on the left 
of the column. When the lever steer is 
used a control lever is provided at the 
side of the operator’s seat, as shown. The 
steering wheel is carried on roller bearings 
in a heavy steel fork, spring supported, 
turning on large ball bearings in the steer- 
ing column base. The seat operates as a 
circuit breaker, which closes when the op- 
erator’s weight presses the spring, but only 
when the controller is in the off position. 
This industrial tractor is equipped with an 
Elwell-Parker heavy-duty motor and an 
Edison or lead battery. 

The tractor has solid wheels and solid 
rubber tires. The normal drawbar pull is 
300 Ib. and the maximum 850 lb. The 
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speed with no load is 625 ft. per minute. 
Its length is 70 in. and its width.41 in. The 
outside turning radius is less than the 
length of the tractor. 


Drive is through a single reduction 
worm, the worm being steel and the worm 
gear phosphor bronze. The motor is 
directly connected to the worm on a full 
floating axle, and there are three speeds 
in either direction. Braking is by a pedal 
fitted with a heel latch. 


The battery may be removed through 
the top or side of the compartment as a 
unit. This enables quick exchange of bat- 
teries if required. The battery cradle is 
suspended on springs. The tractor frame 
is carried on a separate set of springs over 
the rear axle. 


Horizontal Hydraulic Hoists 
for Motor Dump-Trucks 


The complete hoisting mechanism of 
the horizontal hydraulic hoist produced 
by the Horizontal Hydraulic Hoist Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., lies underneath the 
body, permitting the use of a body the 
front end of which will just clear the 
back of the cab when being tilted. The 
body may be at least 18 in. longer than 
when the vertical type of hoist is used, 
and utilizes the full loading space on the 
chassis. 

The principle upon which the hoist 
operates is novel in that no wire ropes 
are used, the lifting arms acting directly 
against anti-friction rollers on the bot- 






















































































The Elwell-Parker 
Three-Wheeled In- 
dustrial 


The seat operates as a 
circuit breaker. 








Tractor | 


This tractor is built | 
for medium service. | 
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tom of the body, and the leverages are 
such that the pressure in the hydraulic 
cylinder is uniform throughout the lift. 
ing operation. Hoisting strains are dis. 
tributed for a distance of five ft. Over 
the rear springs and axle, instead of 
being concentrated at one point on the 
frame. 


The sides and tail gate of the “All-Pyr. 
pose” body are removable and stake 
pockets are provided so that the body 
may be converted into a stake platform 
body for hauling package goods. The 
tail gate is hinged both top and bottom 
and when lowered from the top, as shown 
in the photograph, gives 2 ft. additional 
length to the body. 


Massachusetts Saves Steel 


Forty-two tons of steel will be saved 
by Massachusetts in issuing the 1919 
number plates for motor vehicles, ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission. 

Excepting that the plates are thinner 
than those for 1918, there will be but 
little change made. The commission has 
ordered half a million plates, or 250,000 
pairs, and the difference in the thickness 
will give to other uses the 42 tons of 
steel which ordinarily went into the 
plates themselves. 

Massachusetts also started delivery of 
1919 registration plates a month earlier 
than usual this year, or November 1 in- 
stead of December 1. 

The advance in the distribu- 
tion date for registration plates 
will, it is believed, prevent the 
sending of quantities of plates 
through the mails at Christmas 


time. 





The All-Purpose Body is Ilus- 
trated With the Sides in Place 


The other illustration is of a coal- 
hauling truck, equipped with a special 


type of Dreadnaught horizontal 


hydraulic hoist. 
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Hen Myers Appeals to the Drivers’ Patriotism 


Gas and Oil Conserving: Better Care of Car Resulting 


EN MEYERS, distributor of the 

Invincible line of commercial 

cars in Tullawanda, reached for 

the last letter in the morning’s 

mail. Attached to it was a 
newspaper clipping, the heading of which 
announced in big letters that “Gasless 
Sunday Saves 150,000 Barrels of Fuel.” 
The letter was very brief, stating, “If 
your trucks were as economical in the 
use of fuel as your salesman claimed, 
perhaps there would be no need of cur- 
tailing the use of pleasure cars.” 

It required less than sixty seconds to 
ascertain from the records that Blank & 
Co. purchased a 2-ton Invincible two 
months ago and that Spooner made the 
sale. Taking down the receiver, the In- 
vincible agent asked the switchboard girl 
for Mr. Spooner’s time schedule for the 
morning. It should be explained that 
when possible each salesman filed a list 
of the places he could be reached by 
phone and the approximate times. 

“Mr. Spooner will be back at 10 
o'clock,” replied the operator. “Shall I 
locate him?” 

“Ask him to see me when he comes 
in,’ was the reply. 


Testimonial Shocks Salesman 


Promptly at the hour the star sales- 
man walked into his employer’s office. 

“Bill,” said the latter, “here’s a fine 
testimonial for you. It’s good.” 

“Not wasting his stenographer’s time, 
is he?” remarked Bill as he reached for 
the letter. “Holy Mike!” he exclaimed 
as the meaning seeped in, “if the Mote- 
A-Truck should get hold of this!” The 
Mote-A-Truck was Bill’s most active 
competitor. 

“That’s not the point, Bill,’ remarked 
his employer. “Let’s find out what this 
truck has been doing. I know you did 
not misrepresent,” as the salesman start- 
ed to break out, and ringing for the shop 
records, it was found that the truck 
when delivered averaged 10 miles to the 
gallon, for which it was noted. The 
files also showed that the Invincible in- 
spector examined the truck four times 
since the sale and that the driver report- 
ed it running perfectly. The balance of 
the report dealt with minor details hav- 
ing nothing to do with fuel consumption. 


Handling Dissatisfied Customers 


Spooner reached for the telephone and 
requested Blank & Co.’s number. “And, 
Say, get me old man Blank. No one else 
will do.” 

“What’s the idea, Bill?” asked his em- 
ployer. 

“Idea, idea,” sputtered the salesman, 
who was working himself up to a pitch 
of recklessness, “why, I’ll just tell that 
chap where he gets off. I’ve got a little 
advice to hand him, that’s all.” 

“Don’t do it, Bill,’ remarked the In- 


vincible agent, as he took possession of 
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the telephone. “Never talk when you’re 
excited. You are going to sell Blank & 
Co. more trucks, but you won’t get any 
repeats by telling old man Blank the 
truth, which probably is that the truck is 
not run properly. The driver possibly 
has been ‘improving’ the setting of the 
carburetor; runs the engine idle for long 
periods, or may not know how to save 
gas on grades. What we’ve got to find 
out is how to educate the drivers to con- 
serve fuel.” 

“This driver of Blank’s is like lots of 
others. He knows just enough about 
carburetors to tinker with them. If we 
call in the truck and readjust the carbu- 
retor, show Blank & Co. where the fault 
is, we will have antagonized the driver.” 


Prevention Better Than Cure 

“And that’s just what we should do,” 
snapped the salesman. ‘“‘Get the goods 
on him. Get him canned. These know- 
it-all drivers raise merry hob with sales. 
I know of—” 

“Bill,” interrupted his employer, “How 
does the army prevent soldiers from con- 
tracting typhoid?” 

“Shoots some kind of dope into them,” 
replied the salesman. 

“That’s the idea, a preventative. Now, 
what we’ve got to do is to inject some. 
thing into these drivers that will prevent 
the germs of fuel waste from becoming 
active; make em immune from the at- 
tack of wastetritis.” 

“Can't be done. Been tried before, 
Bonuses and all that sort of thing. Now, 
if we could seal up the carburetor, that 
might do it.” 

“Ves, but it wouldn’t prevent waste 
caused by running the engine idle. It’s 
got to be a stronger appeal than that of 
the employers’ interest. It can be done 
by appealing to the patriotism of the 
drivers, and here’s how we will put it 
over. 

Arousing the Driver’s Interest 


“We've got to become better acquaint- 
ed with the drivers, to create a feeling 
among them that we are not merely sell- 
ers of trucks, but are interested in their 
welfare, and—’ 

“Bunkum!” interrupted the salesman. 
“You'll never get away with it, Hen. 
It’s a wise bunch you're dealing with. In 
the first place, you can’t spend your time 
in trying to convert them. Not if you 
expect to keep the wheels of the old firm 
turning.” 

“Bet you the dinners I can,” snapped 
his employer, but Bill failed to rise to 
the bait, as he remembered his experi- 
ence with the Rural Express plan put 
over by the Invincible agent. 

“What I intend to do,” he continued, 
“is to get the drivers interested in sav- 
ing fuel for Uncle Sam. Get the names 
and addresses from every firm and user 
of Invincible trucks and write them a 
personal letter, inviting them to attend 


an exhibition of motion pictures showing 
trucks used in the war. I’ll run a reel or 
two, after which I will get some able 
speaker to explain why gasoline must be 
saved to win the war. Expect I can ob- 
tain some kind of a letter to read from 
the Fuel Commissioner or the Govern- 
ment from Washington to give the meet- 
ing an official tone. 


Frequent Inspections 

“Then Ill have Jim Wilton, our fore- 
man, give the boys a heart-to-heart talk 
on the same subject. Jim’s part will be 
to encourage the boys to run in very 
often and have the engine looked over 
and the carburetor inspected. In other 
words, get the boys and Jim acquainted.” 

“Sounds good,” said the salesman, “but 
don’t you imagine that the drivers will 
lose the enthusiasm your show works 
up? They may start, but I’ll bet they 
don’t finish; that is, the majority. And 
what about oil? Oil is also going to be 
shy, I hear. ‘Why not preach oil econo- 
my? The Invincibles use less than any 
truck on the market, but the crankcases 
may leak or something, due to home- 
made repairs of an improper nature.” 

“Good idea, Bill. We will make a 
drive on the oil economy as well.” 

“I say, Hen, how are you going to get 
the drivers to attend? Some will not fall 
for your plan.” 

“Simple enough,” was the reply. “I’m 
going to write or see the heads of the 
concerns and explain the fuel conserva- 
tion plan and ask them to suggest. I use 
the word ‘suggest, Bill, that their driv- 
ers attend, and believe that the firms will 
appreciate it. Publicity in the Tulla- 
wanda Gazette will be worded in such 
a manner that it will infer that any 
truck driver not helping save fuel for 
Uncle Sam is a slacker.” 


Stimulating Aroused Interest 


“Tt would help some if you could hang 
up some kind of a prize,” remarked the 
salesman. “Or, better still, hang some 
kind of a tag on the trucks showing that 
they were out to help win the war by 
saving gas. It would stop that running 
the engine idle game.” 

“Another good suggestion, Bill. We 
will have Jim talk to the drivers about 
how to make easy starting of the engine 
in cold weather, how to prime the cylin- 
ders, cover the radiator to prevent freez- 
ing and keep in the heat, and how to 
rig a shield in front of the radiator 
to prevent the water getting too cold. 
And to make the movement popular Ill 
offer a Liberty Bond to the driver mak- 
ing the best showing for each type of 
truck we sell.” 

“Good scheme, but how are you going 
to determine the winner?” asked the 
salesman. “What’s to prevent some of 
the wise ones buying extra gas to make 
a mileage record?” 
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“Nothing,” replied the man who put 
the Invincibles on the map in Tulla- 
wanda, “but it will not be practical, for 
it will cost him a bunch of money, as 
the contest will last for some time. And, 
besides, each truck will carry the Invinci- 
ble fuel contest or saving tag, and it 
would take some nerve for a driver to 
go into a garage or stop at a filling sta- 
tion.” 

“He could take the tag off,” suggested 
the salesman. 

“Yes, but he won’t. The rank and file 
of our truck drivers are patriotic, and 
when it comes to helping Uncle Sam win 
the war they can be counted on to do 
their bit. Why, look at the boys who 
have enlisted from Tullawanda in the 
truck service and as mechanics.” 


“That reminds me,” said the sales- 
man, “drivers are getting scarcer around 
here than hens’ teeth. What are we 
going to do about it?” 


“One thing at a time, Bill. Let’s help 
Uncle Sam save fuel first. The driver 
problem will take care of itself.” 


Illinois Prepares to Handle 
L.C.L. Freight by Roads 


Because of the possibility of an embar- 
go by railroads this winter on less-than- 
car-load shipments of freight within a 
radius of 100 miles of Chicago, the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of that city has 
sent out a letter to its members with 
the questionnaire, designed to determine 
to what extent motor transportation 
lines and the return loads system can be 
utilized by shippers. The association has 
been requested by the State Council of 
Defense to assist in developing a system 
of highways and trolley transport with- 
in the territory tributary to Chicago, and 
makes the point that the moving of all 
possible freight over the highways by 
motor trucks and trolley lines is a war- 
time need and a patriotic duty. Whether 
or not the suggested embargo goes into 
effect, the State Council of Defense ex- 
pects to be in a position to handle the 
situation. The important thing neces- 
sary just now is co-operation by the 
shippers. 

The questionnaire referred to is simi- 
lar to that sent out by the Motor Truck 
Club of Chicago, which received 90 per 
cent returns out of 500 questionnaires. 
The Motor Truck Club questionnaires, 
together with those of the Association 
of Commerce, are being turned over to 
the Highways Transport Committee of 
the Illinois State Council of Defense. All 
information thus obtained is being co- 
ordinated by the Highways Transport 
Committee, to the end that present mo- 
tor express and freight lines can be in- 
creased and further extended. 


Very good results. have already been 
accomplished by the Highways Trans- 
port Committee, in the short time that 
it has been at work, and there are fifteen 
lines now in operation on a _ regular 
schedule, extending as far north as Mil- 
waukee, as far south as Joliet and west 
to Aurora. 
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Supplanting Man Power in the 
Field by Machinery 


How Motor Trucks and Tractors Are Helping Uncle Sam in 
Nebraska, and the Passenger Car Situation as Well 


HERE is some tendency on the 
part of dealers at Omaha, Neb., 
to “bluff through” the situation” 
arising from curtailment in the 
production in passenger motor 

cars and resultant depression in trade 
conditions. This is particularly notice- 
able among the dealers in the higher 
grades of cars. Whether this attitude 
is born of actual confidence or is meant 
merely for the digestion of newspapers 
in the hope of stimulation of trade 
through this medium, remains to be 
learned. 

One fact, however, stands out clearly— 
business is nothing to what it should be. 
Not only are cars hard to get from fac- 
tories, despite the roseate forecasts of 
dealers and distributors when talking to 
newspapermen, but the output is limited 
and transportation is a serious problem 
as far as passenger cars are concerned. 
The demand for passenger cars is by no 
means what it normally is at this time 
of the year. 

This does not mean that there is not 
money in the state. Nor does it mean 
that panic has appeared among the nor- 
mal circles of prospects. It means, 
rather, that every thought is given whol- 
ly to the matter at hand—food produc- 
tion and the winning of the war in the 
shortest possible time. 

Nebraska is primarily an agricultural 
state. It also produces much live stock. 
South Omaha is rapidly advancing to 
the position of the world’s foremost live- 
stock market. The state has the highest 
per capita wealth of any in the union. 
It is not a question of money, it is one 
of patriotism. 

Roughly speaking, five per cent of Ne- 
braska’s population has gone to war. 
The state is relatively thinly populated. 
Its people number little more than a 
million. Yet it is a state of big farms 
and big enterprise. It contributes tre- 
mendously to the nation’s total of grains 
and meats—the foods of armies. It must 
keep up its production, and increase 
thereupon, despite the fact that the best 
of its manhood may not take part in 
that production. It must do its utmost 
under a shortage of man-power. 


Shortage of men to work the farms 
calls for one thing only—machinery 
which will supplant man-power. That 
machinery is motor trucks and tractors. 
It is to these that the attention of the 
producing people of Nebraska is of ne- 
cessity turned. Yet many Nebraska au- 
tomobile men do not realize this, but 
cling rather to the good old system of 
bluff. 

Bluff sometimes wins in poker, as well 
as in war. But you can’t bluff crops out 
of the ground. It takes work. It is to 
this fact that the attention of Nebraska 
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farmers, who go to make up a goodly 
portion of the automobile prospects, jg 
primarily directed. 

The fall planting and the spring seed. 
time are still ahead. And the young 
men have gone to war. Also the new 
draft ages take in an appalling sweep of 
ages. Yet the work must be done. Nor 
is the fact that army requirements have 
cut deeply into the state’s supply of 
horses to be by any means ignored. Ip 
this respect Nebraska is probably typj- 
cal of many another state. Under such 
circumstances, then, the thoughts of Ne- 
braska farmers are directed overwhelm- 
ingly to trucks and tractors, rather than 
to passenger cars. 

And while they are thinking of trucks 
and tractors, they have little time or in- 
clination for passenger cars. Your farm- 
er likes his pleasure ride as well as any 
one. But he has work to do. There is 
the whole thing in a nutshell. 

“IT have sold 359 tractors in the last 
six weeks,” said one prominent Omaha 
dealer to a reporter, “but I think I’ll quit 
now, so to speak, for the winter. There 
is little buying during the period of snow 
and cold, and there is no use in tying 
up a lot of capital which must be carried 
at a dead weight for the next six months. 
I shall keep my place of business open, 
of course. There may be necessary some 
curtailment in my force. But I look for 
little selling of tractors until the frost 
is out of the ground again.” 


Some dealers have said that they 
didn’t need the tractor or truck business 
to keep going, that “their splendid line” 
of passenger cars was always in demand, 
and that they will do well despite the 
curtailment ordered by the War Indus- 
tries Board. Still others, more sensible, 
have turned their attention to both 
trucks and tractors and to farm light 
systems to tide them over the period 
which they acknowledge faces them. 


Conditions must be changed, and the 
season is already late. Salesmen who 
heretofore have handled nothing but 
passenger cars must be taught to sell 
trucks and tractors and farm light sys- 
tems. Those dealers and distributors 
who realize this fact have already begun 
action along this line. 





Morse Data Sheets—Morse Chain Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Eighteen loose-leaf fold- 
ers, prepared to fit and bind in S. A. E. 
folders. In addition to showing the ap- 
plications of Morse Rocker Joint Silent 
Chain as used on engines and cars, illus- 
trations and line cuts with data tables, 
give information useful to the engineer 
for estimating, installing and operating 
Front End Chain Drives. The booklet 
will be sent free upon request. 
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Prominent in the Commercial Car Industry 





W. B. Hurlburt 


Founder and President of the Hurlburt Motor Truck Company, 
New York City 








(See page 62) 








“I never look through a number of The 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL without 
finding something of interest and value. It 
Stands in a class by itself. I rely on it, to ? 
a large extent, for my news of the trade.” 
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Motor Snow Plows to Keep 
Roads Open Next Winter 


New Jersey’s State Highways Trans- 
port Committee is formulating plans for 
the removal of snow from the highways, 
and at a meeting of the organization 
held at Trenton, September 27, the High- 
ways Transport Committee of Washing- 
ton was requested to designate those 
roads it desired kept open during the 
winter. When this information is 
supplied the State Committee will get in 
touch with various counties, upon whom 
will rest the responsibility for the work. 


To Purchase One Hundred Snow Plows 

According to the information supplied 
by T. J. Wasser, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the state is to purchase 100 snow 
plows. Ten of these are to be turned 
over to the State Highways Department 
and the balance to the counties. The 
plans submitted by Mr. Wasser, who is 
county engineer, provide for locating the 
plows at various intervals along the 
roads to be kept open. In the event of 
snow these plows are to be attached 
to motor trucks. 


Plan to Keep Gutters Free 


The plows under consideration are 
similar to the type utilized by Connecti- 
cut last winter. These are of the ad- 
justable type, are placed in front of the 
motor truck, and Mr. Wasser’s plan is 
to push the snow from the gutters on 
either side of the road to the center. 
It is pointed out that this method will 
keep the gutters free for carrying off the 
water as well as prevent the water from 
flowing back on to the road, as it gen- 
erally does when the snow is pushed to 
the sides of the highway. In the event 
of a heavy fall of snow, and on a nar- 
row road, provision will be made for 
handling it.- 


Meeting Well Attended 


The meeting was well attended and 
was presided over by the chairman, 
David Harper. C. A. Musselman, re- 
gional director, was present and ad- 
dressed the members. The organization 
is now practically completed, and its 
members are confident that it will not 
only put across the Return Load move- 
ment and Rural Express in New Jersey, 
but be prepared to meet any emergency 
that may arise through curtailment of 
the common carriers. J. F. Winchester, 
secretary of the Motor Truck Club of 
New Jersey, has been added to the 
State Highways Transport Committee as 
vice chairman. 


Fulton Motor Truck Co., of Farming- 
dale, L. I., has recently issued a state- 
ment showing that the retail distribution 
of Fulton trucks in July, 1918, was 300 
per cent greater than during the same 
month a year ago. William Fulton 
Melhuish, president of the company, be- 
lieves that this great increase is due to 
concentration on one model. Plans are 


being laid for a production in July of 
next year which will be three times as 
great as it was this year. 
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The Business Career of 
W. B. Hurlburt 


The story of the Hurlburt Motor 
Truck Co. is really nothing more than 
the story of the later business caerer of 
its founder and president, Mr. W. B. 
Hurlburt, for it was through him that 
the company had its organization, and it 
is due largely to his efforts that the com- 
pany at the present time can show over 
two million dollars’ worth of unfilled or- 
ders on its books. 

The company was incorporated and 
launched with practically no capital, only 
$12,000 being placed in the concern by 
Mr. Hurlburt and a few other friends 
for the purpose of producing and devel- 
oping an experimental vehicle. Com- 
pared with the immense amount of capi- 
tal which has been put into other com- 
panies in this field, it looked a certainty 
that the company would be a failure, 
even though it did produce a good truck, 
because of the lack of funds to push 
production. Still the policy of the con- 
cern and the quality of the manufactured 
product was such that it has actually 
placed the Hurlburt Co. in a position 
ahead of some of the concerns organized 
and producing years ago. Many times 
things looked very blue, and the friends 
who were interested tried to persuade 
Hurlburt to throw up the whole job and 
stand to lose what he invested, but he 
refused to be convinced he was beaten, 
and against the greatest odds, slowly 
built up the company to its present 
strength. 

Mr. Hurlburt is a young man, yet he is 
a veteran in the automobile fields. His 
first position of importance in the east 
was as director of the selling forces of 
the Packard Co., in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. The new force and sales ability 
he put into that organization is familiar 
to any one acquainted with the industry 
at that time, and now that same energy 
is utilized to sell and make a name for 
the Hurlburt truck. 

After spending fifteen years in the sell- 
ing and mechanical end of the automo- 
bile business, Mr. Hurlburt became filled 
with the idea to build a “really great mo- 
tor truck.” He studied what had been 
done in America in the truck line, and 
then went to Europe to study conditions 
over there. He spent much time at the 
DeDion, Panhard and other French fac- 
tories. It was during this visit abroad 
that he became convinced of the fact that 
the worm and gear were the best drive, 
and after seeing them in operation in 
England, he decided that that would be 
the drive for his truck. 

After two years of study and investiga- 
tion, he further developed the plans for 
his truck. There were no pay days 
while the development was going on, and 
his funds began to run seriously low, but 
he was going to “see it through.” The 
real test of his faith in himself was when 
he turned down a $35,000-a-year position, 
to spend his time in the development of 
his ideas at $60 a week. 

Then the company was incorporated, 
under its present name. In those days, 
so people say, the working force con- 
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sisted of three men, Hurlburt, Hurlburt 
and Hurlburt, but gradually he got other 
men interested, and they scraped togeth. 
er money enough to build the first model, 
It came out in 1912, and it was put to- 
gether by Mr. Hurlburt. In 1913, four 
trucks were turned out; in 1914 the Out: 
put was 15 trucks; in 1915, 96; in 1946 
200, and in 1917, 300, with over a thoy. 
sand unfilled orders on the company’s 
books at the close of the year. In the 
middle of 1917 sufficient funds came into 
the company so that the work could be 
carried on without financial worry, 
The truck as it is produced now is the 
same as the first model, and it would need 
an expert to tell them apart. Instead of 
changing design year by year, the prod- 
uct was refined and improved and nowit 
is a finished product in every particular. 





Acme Purchases Plant of the 
Cadillac Machine Company 


The area of the Acme plant at Cadil- 
lac, Mich., has been increased 70 per 
cent. by the purchase of the plant of 
the Cadillac Machine Co. The machine 
shop equipment acquired from the Cadil- 
lac company enables the company to 
handle its machining, forging, heat-treat- 
ing, etc. The Acme company now pos- 
sesses a foundry, a machine shop anda 
structural steel shop, and is able to build 
directly under its own supervision all 
truck frames and steel bodies, and to do 
the steel work on all bodies which was 
formerly handled under contract with 
the Cadillac Machine Co. 

The Acme company has also added to 
its plant a completely equipped printing 
plant, which will handle all of the small 
printed forms used by the company and 
the advertising literature furnished to 
distributors and dealers. 


Willys-Overland Takes Over 
Moline Plow 


The Moline Plow Co., with plants at 
Moline, Chicago, Rock Island and Free- 
port, Ill.; Stoughton, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is now 
under control of the Willys-Overland 
Co. The Moline company, which manu- 
factures the Moline Universal Tractor, 
is one of the oldest farm implement mak- 
ers in the United States, having been 
founded in 1865. The Moline organiza- 
tion will remain intact, and the company 
will be operated under the same man- 
agement as heretofore. G. F. Allen, 
vice-president and genéral manager, will 
become president and general manager. 


Leander J. Hoover Dies 

Leander J. Hoover, president of the 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
died recently, after an illness lasting but 
a month. 

Mr. Hoover organized the ball com- 
pany which bears his name five years 
ago. He was also organizer and presi- 


dent of the King Trailer Co., Parker Mfg. 
Co., Evertight Nut Co. and the Fords 
Products Co. 
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First Motor Truck Freight Service 


Organized in Canada 
Estimate a Net Profit of $100,000 per Year With Twenty-five Trucks in Service. 


HE first definite move in Canada 
to organize a motor truck freight 
service on a truly large scale, 
consists of the formation of the 
Automotive Transports, Ltd., 

headquarters Toronto, Ont., with a capi- 
talization of $500,000. This company is 
4 development from two active com- 
panies, the A. R. Colwill Cartage Ce., of 
Toronto, and the Toronto Terminal and 
Highway Transports, Ltd. The men be- 
hind the new company first demonstrat- 
ed that a highway transport proposition 
would pay. The experiment proved so 
successful right from the start that the 
decision was reached to organize a defi- 
nite truck transportation company. The 
Automotive Transports, Ltd., was form- 
ed and the truck business of the Colwill 
and the Toronto Terminal and Highway 
Transports companies was taken over. 
Automotive Transports, Ltd., jumped 
right into the business with a fleet of 
twenty-five motor trucks and a definite 
policy for the handling of freight be- 
tween a number of cities of Ontario. The 
routes designated so far for this railless 
railway system include the roads lead- 
ing out of Toronto to Hamilton, Brant- 
ford, Guelph, London, Stratford, Orange- 
ville, St. Catherines, Niagara Falls, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Batavia and intervening 
points. Incidentally, the Automotive 
Transports, Ltd., is probably the first 
truck transportation company to under- 
take an international business. 


Start Service With Twenty-five Trucks 


The fleet of trucks owned by the Au- 
tomotive Transports, Ltd., consists of 
various sized units. The list includes 
ten 5-ton Sterling trucks, five 3%4-ton 
Sterling trucks, five 2%-ton Sterling 
trucks, two 2-ton Nash trucks and three 
1-ton Ford trucks. The company, which 
is affliated with the Toronto Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Ltd., has established 
two terminal garages, the Toronto ter- 
minus being at 26 Duchess St. A Ham- 
ilton, Ont., terminal is located at Queen 
and York Sts., Hamilton. The Toronto 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Ltd., has a 
structure providing two million cubic 
feet of warehousing capacity. The Auto- 
motive Transports, Ltd., has been grant- 
ed an Ontario charter for its business. 


Study Methods of United States Concerns 


The subject of truck freighting was 
thoroughly investigated by the Toronto 
men before they launched their enter- 
prise. It was found that there are ap- 
proximately 1500 motor transport com- 
panies in the United States, most of 
which were organized during the past 
six months. The work of the United 
States companies was studied with the 


Specializing in Short Hauls 
By W. M. GLADISH 


result that the Toronto organization be- 
came a very busy concern immediately 
after it had been launched. Announce- 
ment is made that the Automotive Trans- 
ports, Ltd., has already secured inter- 





Lieut. Col. W. S. Dinnick 


President of the Automotive Transports, Ltd., 
of Toronto, capitalized at $500,000 


city hauling contracts with some of the 
largest business houses in the city, in- 
cluding the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., the large 
department store; the William Davies 





Co., Ltd., the big Canadian packers; the 
Park-Blackwell Co., Ltd., also packers, 
and others. Officials of the company 
also declare that the trucks have all that 
they can carry in the way of individual 
hauling orders. 

An important detail is that the com- 
pany has arranged to insure all merchan- 
dise carried against all risks, including 
breakage, fire, theft and damage from 
weather, through a_ blanket insurance 
policy covering all its trucks. 

The manner in which the company es- 
timated the cost of operating a five-ton 
truck is interesting. It was figured that 
one truck would cover eighty miles in a 
day. The investment represented in the 
new truck is $7500. Then came the fol- 
lowing charges: 


Fixed Charges. 
Per Year Per Day 








DUNE cNaviccewcewemaaaked $1,200.00 $4.00 
Interest 6% on total in- 

Se er ee 450.00 1.50 
Liability Insurance ........ 60.00 .20 
Collision Insurance ........ 31.20 .03 

$1,741.20 $5.73 

Variable Charges. 

Depreciation 20% ......... $1,700.00 $5.66 
I caso tavieaw Wade abamcs 1,602.48 5.34 
Gasoline, 11 gal. per day.. 1,155.00 3.85 
Oil & Grease, 4-5c. per mile 192.00 .60 
Maintenance and Repairs. 372.00 1.24 

$6,762.68 $22.42 


These are based on Canadian prices, 
of course. The retail price of gasoline 
in Toronto, for instance, is thirty-five 
cents per Imperial gallon, which is one- 
fourth larger than the wine gallon used 
in the United States. 


Transport No. 16 of the Fleet of Twenty-five Motor Trucks in the Over-Road Service 
of the New Antomotive Transports, Limited, Toronto 
This is one of the two and a half ton models, and the merchandise is carefully wrapped and cov- 


ered with tarpaulins, to protect the goods from the weather. 


Incidentally, all shipments are covered 


by a blanket insurance policy against fire, theft, and collision risks. 
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The overhead expenses of the com- 
pany have been estimated as follows: 


Manager and Secretary ........ $4,100 
One night porter at Toronto... 1,040 


Two day porters at Toronto ... 2,080 
Ee? MOCMMIOS iiss cece eases 3,600 
ENED NINOS 00S Nine psc iabsg 316% w -sv0'9.mm 2,000 


0 SET pee eee 1,200 
Stationery and supplies 
Garage expenses 
Light, power and water ........ 200 
Business tax 
Pwo- TOlOPHONER . .....6.. 0... ose ess 160 
Accountant and stenographer.. 2,800 





$19,780 
At Hamilton Terminal: 
INE ig ae nianinns Rimini ees wad $2,000 
District Freight Agent ........ 2,080 
CI IR OPER. 6 os aieiavn's ces 5 1,040 
ee Met. porter... 2645. i... 885 
MN De eet n ent Wee kW Oe ke eae 360 
ME Heo: sckiap ckcucbeeee ne 40 
6,405 
$26,185 
Anticipated Profits. 
Each truck Fleet Fleet 
per day per day per year 
Average Income 
per truck (20 
So) ite. $50.00 $1,000.00 $300,000.00 
Average expense 4 
per truck (25 
oo | ere 22.42 560.50 168,150.00 





Gross Profit ...$27.58 
Less overhead.. 


Net Profit 

In the way of receipts, the company 
has anticipated that the average income 
from each truck per day will be $50 and 
the daily income from a fleet of twenty 
trucks will be $1000. For a fleet of 
twenty trucks the yearly revenue would 
be $300,000. In figuring out the antici- 
pated profits, the company considers that 
twenty of the twenty-five trucks will be 
in operation each day, but the expenses 
are based on the twenty-five truck basis. 
A net profit of over $100,000 per year 
is estimated in the following manner: 

The railway freight rates between To- 
ronto and Hamilton, a distance of about 
forty-two miles by rail, vary from 18 
cents to 29 cents per 100 lb. Including 
the cost of cartage at each city, ship- 
ments of freight by rail between the two 
cities amounts to 38 cents per 100 lb. Ac- 
cording to the Automotive Transports 
Ltd., a charge of 40 cents per 100 Ib. by 
motor truck will show a profit to the 
company and save the manufacturers, 
distributors or retailers a considerable 
profit in the way of time saved, direct 
handling, etc. Shipping by rail is a 
matter of days; by motor transport a 
matter of only hours. 

The railless railway map of the Auto- 
motive Transports, Ltd., shows a net- 
work of routes extending westward from 
Toronto, branch routes extending to- 
ward Guelph, Brantford, London, Strat- 
ford, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, etc. The 
longest distances on the schedule include 
the following: Toronto to London, 115 
miles; Toronto to Buffalo, 120 miles; To- 
ronto to Stratford, Ont.,.100 miles. The 
company is specializing in the short 
hauls. 

Officials of the company include sev- 
eral prominent men of Toronto. The 
president is Lieutenant-Colonel W. S. 
Dinnick, who is associated highly in both 
financial and public circles. The vice- 
president is Charles Vail, of the Toronto 
Terminal Warehousing Co., Ltd., and 


$439.50 $131,850.00 
26,185.00 


$105,665.00 
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one director is N. S. Gotshall, vice-presi- 
dent of Grace Motors, Ltd., Toronto, dis- 
tributors of various makes of trucks. The 
trafic manager is Major Ingram. 

Immediately after its incorporation, 
the company began educating the public 
with full-page advertisements in several 
Toronto newspapers, showing that the 
enterprise is going right after all the 
business it can handle. 


Chicago Telephone Company 
Has a Truck With a Pull 


The Chicago Telephone Co. is literally 
pulling the insides out of the Illinois 
Tunnell Co.’s old telephone system. The 
“Independent” company has ceased to 
exist as an operating telephone line, leav- 
ing only in service the freight lines for 
which the tunnels were originally con- 
structed under Chicago’s streets. 

The 3%-ton Mack truck that is doing 
the actual work of pulling out the old 
cable is equipped with a 40-hp. engine, 
which provides the motive power for the 
truck and also operates the _ pulling 
winch, as well as a centrifugal water 
pump. On this winch is a %-in. steel 
wire rope, 1000 feet long. 

In action, Foreman Stewart simply 
hooks one end of this steel rope to one 
end of a section of old telephone cable 
and shouts to his assistant “let’s go,” 
and the Mack engine pulls from the 
conduit the old lead and copper cable 
weighing untold tons as easy as a chick- 
en pulls an angle worm out of the dirt. 

One day recently this truck was seen 
by our Chicago correspondent in the act 
of pumping all of the water out of a man 
hole in La Salle street and incidentally 
clearing a telephone conduit, over one 
hundred yards in length, of water to per- 
mit repair work being done. The pump 
with which it was lifting these thousands 
of gallons of water is of the centrifugal 
type and is also operated by the truck 
engine. 





Rear View of the Mack Truck, Showing 
Winch and Centrifugal Pump 
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George Kline, Chicago Superintendent 
of Construction, for the Chicago Tele. 
phone Co., took a few minutes to te 
about the wonders of this equipment, “]y 
pulling cable, for instance, the truck 
does the work of twenty men with the 
regular crew of seven. It has a tri-pod 
derrick, which can set up or take down 
with safety the heaviest pole in the most 
crowded street. This work formerly re. 
quired fifteen men. We have pulled many 
pieces of cable over 1000 feet in length 
with it, the heavy telephone cables, 
and one piece I remember was 1400 ft, 
long. Yes, Park is right,” he continued, 
“He and his crew worked 24 hours with- 
out a stop, during the flood last spring, 
pumping out Speedway Park. It is a 
great man Saver, and every man counts 
right now.” 


A Federal Road License Would 
Eliminate This 


The Motor Truck Club of New Jersey 
is considerably incensed over the arrest 
of some of its members in Maryland who 
are not registered in that state. It is 
claimed that the authorities of a certain 
town set free the drivers with a warning 
that they must register the trucks and 
that they would be arrested if they failed 
to do so. The club took the matter up 
with Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
Dill, who wrote the Maryland authori- 
ties, calling attention to the 15-day reci- 
procity clause in force between New 
Jersey and Maryland. It is intimated 
that New Jersey would retaliate if reci- 
procity was not practiced by Maryland. 
The Motor Truck Club holds that the 15 
days’ privilege has not been abused in 
Maryland and that the drivers arrested 
were operating trucks carrying war ma- 
terial. 





Colorado Investigates 
Trucking Rates 


A tendency to overcharge for motor- 
truck hauling on the one hand and an in- 
clination on the other to bid against 
competitors by undercharging has led 
the Public Utility Commission of the 
State of Colorado to conduct an investi- 
gation of rural express rates for the en- 
tire state. This matter of charges is one 
which is receiving the consideration of 
express companies in every state at the 
present time. In some localities the 
problem has been solved by charging the 
same rate as that charged by the railway 
express. But this is obviously not a sat- 
isfactory solution in every case. Colo- 
rado’s example in investigating rates 
may be profitably followed by other 
states. It is hoped that the investiga- 
tion may lead to the establishment of a 
uniform basis of rates. 


E. G. Mfg. Co. has been organized at 
New York City by Emil Grossman, for- 
mer president of the Emil Grossman 
Mfg. Co. The new company is estab- 
lished at 50 W. 54th St., and its business 
will consist of locating surplus stocks 
of automotive equipment and supplying 
jobbers whose stocks are short. 
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Fred C. Henderson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Signal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

E. S. Ralph has been made advertising 
manager of the R. & P. Tractor Co., Alma, 
Mich. 

A. Y. Bartholomew has recently been made 
assistant sales manager of the Avery Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

H. F. Harris is now general sales mana- 
ger of the Republic Motor Truck Co., of 
Alma, Mich. 

L. E. Willson is now general sales mana- 
ger of the Dauch Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
which makes the Sandusky tractor. 

Frank E. Wing, Boston, Mass., New Eng- 
land distributor of the Marmon car, is now 
distributor also of Hurlburt trucks. 

L. Markle has resigned as vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. 

J. B. Bleiler has been appointed special 
representative of the truck tire division of 
the Republic Rubber Corp., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

J. H. Gould, formerly of the J. H. Gould 
Co., Detroit, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the Buffalo Pressed Steel Co., 
Buffalo. 

J. L. Hibbard is now foreign sales man- 
ager for the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was formerly associated 
with the Studebaker Corp. 

P. K. Hexter, formerly vice-president and 
sales manager of the Day-Elder Motors 
Corp., Newark, N. J., has been commissioned 
a captain in the Motor Transport Corps. 

B. D. DeWeese has been appointed sales 
manager of the commercial truck body de- 
partment of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

F. J. Jarosch has resigned his position 
as chief engineer of the Bearings Co. of 
America, and is now a member of the Lib- 
erty Engineering Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

Cc. W. Whitson, formerly with the Fulton 
Motor Truck Co., has recently joined the 
Panhard Motors Corp., Grand Haven, Mich., 
in the capacity of general sales manager. 

E. J. Wright has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Dort Motor Car Co., 
Flint, Mich. He was formerly associated 
with the Allen Motor Car Co. 

Graham W. Brogan has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Duesenberg Motors 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. He was formerly 
assistant to the general sales manager of 
the company. 


M. W. Hanks has been releas- 
ed from his duties as standards 


Manager of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and is 
now aeronautical mechanical 


engineer with the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


Jay E. Chilson, formerly con- 
nected with the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., is now Chicago 
representative of the L. H. Gil- 
mer Co., Philadelphia, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of Gilmer endless belts. 


B. B. Holt has resigned as 
purchasing agent of the Har- 
Toun Motors Corp., to become 
Sales manager for the manu- 
facturers’ divis'‘on of the Brad- 
field Co., Kresge Bldg., Detroit. 


Leon Percy 
Who has been made production 
manager of the Detroit Battery 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Zeno D. Barnes has recently joined the 
operating department of the Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co., and will make his headquarters at 
Cleveland. He was formerly with the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. 

J. W. Wellington has been appointed gen- 
eval manager of the Dauch Mfg. Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio. He was formerly production 
manager of the New Castle, Ind., plant of 
the Maxwell Motor Co. 


Alfred W. Sewell, for the past four years 
manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., branch of the 
Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has been appointed manager of the Detroit 
branch, with headquarters at the factory. 


Ralph J. Handy has recently been appoint- 
ec sales manager of the Lauton Truck Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. He was formerly a dis- 
tributor of the Tonford truck attachments 
in Detroit. 


B. F. Page is now assistant to L. P. For- 
tin, acting manager of the Oneida Motor 
Truck Co., Green Bay, Wis. He was for- 
merly eastern representative of the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co. 


Charles H. Gresslee has been appointed 
district sales manager for the raiddle west- 
ern section by the All-American Truck Co., 
Chicago, Ill. He was formerly division sales 
manager of the Selden Truck sales Co. 


E. B. Foote has recently been appointed 
sales manager of the wheel division of the 
Jaxon Steel Products Co., and will make his 
headquarters at 3066 West Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. 

W. H. Miller is now district representative 
for the Garford Motor Truck Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. He was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the South Bend branch of the Stude- 
baker Corp. 


Frank C. Kip, sales manager of the Motor 
List Co., Detroit, has recently been appoint- 
ed to the Industrial Service Division of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, Washington. 


R. W. Walker has been made assistant 
general manager of the Hurlburt Motor 
Truck Co., New York City. When he joined 
the company four years ago he was made 
assistant sales manager and later sales man- 
ager in charge of advertising. 


Clay G. Howery, formerly associated with 
the Continental Motors Corp., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the American 
Steel Supply Syndicate, Detroit. This cor- 
poration is devoting its facilities to govern- 
ment work, producing principally parts for 
motors. 





Guy B. Wright 
Who is now connected with the 


sales department of the Buda R. 
Company, Harvey, I 
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Removals and Trade Changes 





Williams Mfg. Co., Santa Ana, Cal., has 
removed to 125 W. 38th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Auto Parts Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been succeeded by the Madger Mfg. Corp. 

Parkview Sales Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
recently changed its name to the Carrier 
Motor Truck Co. 

Air-O-Flex Automobile Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., announces the removal of the offices 
of the company from 570 Penobscot Bldg. 
to the factory at 519 Hillger Ave. 

LaFrance Motor Truck Co., Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y., at a recent meeting of stockholders 
decided to change its name to the Ward La- 
France Truck Co., Ine. 


Halladay Motor Car Co., Attica, Ohio, has 
recently purchased the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Cameron Car Co., and has add- 
ed a truck to its line. 


Wells Mfg. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., manu- 
facturer of electric lighting units and ac- 
cessories for motor vehicles, has recently 
moved into a new fireproof building which 
gives the company 6000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Powell Supply Co., Omaha, Neb., has taken 
over the entire stock of the Omaha Auto 
Supply Co., which is said to be worth $50,- 
000. The Omaha Auto Supply Co. has been 
in existence seven years. 


Memphis Auto Top Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
has recently merged with the J. G. Stone 
Auto Top Co., also of Memphis. The new 
company will be known as the Stone-Croce 
Auto Top Co. 

Amazon Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the tire accessories business of the 
O’Neil Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron. The 
purchase includes the exclusive right to the 
name “O’Neil’’ as an accessories trade name. 


Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn., manu- 
facturer of tractor trip hammers, etc., has 
changed its name to Little Giant Co. This 
company owns all patents and trade marks 
in this and several foreign countries on its 
Little Giant products and a change in corpo- 
rate name was considered advisable. 

Wisconsin Duplex Automobile Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., will in future be known as the 
Oshkosh Motor Truck Mfg. Co. The trade- 
mark ‘‘Oshkosh” has been adopted for its 
product. The object of the change is to 
give due recognition to the city in which the 
truck is manufactured, and also to avoid 
confusion arising from the circumstance that 
several other concerns include the word 
“duplex”’ in their corporate names. 

Electric Steel & Forge Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has taken over 
the Crucible Steel Forge Co. of 
that city, and plans to extend 
facilities and increase produc- 
tion are already under way. The 
products of the company will 
include carbon and _ tungsten 
tool steel, nickel, vanadium, 
chrome, chrome - vanadium, 
chrome-nickel, silicon-manga- 
nese and other kinds of tool 
steel and special alloy steel. 
Heat-treated piston rods, die 
blocks and rings, gun forgings, 
gun mount forgings, spindles, 
gear rings, blanks and shafts, 
will be among its specialties. 


The officers of the company 
are: James H. Foster, presi- 
dent; D. W. Wells, vice-presi- 


dent and general manager; C. 
Cross, secretary; A. B. 


ll, Smythe, treasurer. 
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New Agencies 





Roth-Cadillac Co., Erie, Pa., has arranged 
to handle Cleveland tractors in that district. 


Standard Motor Sales Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, will handle the distribution of Cleve- 
land tractors in that district. 


Tulsa Four Auto Sales Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., will distribute the Tulsa Four in that 
state. 


National Motor Co., Denver, Colo., will 
distribute Master trucks in that section of 
the country. 


Pence Automobile Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has closed a contract for the distribution of 
Master trucks in the Northwest. 


Stratton-Dawson Automobile Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has recently closed a contract 
for the distribution of Master trucks. 


a 
Donovan Motor Car Co., Boston, Mass., 
has taken the distribution of Sanford motor 
trucks for Boston and vicinity. 


Foster-Hood Sales & Service Co., 418 
Joseph Campau Ave., Detroit, has recently 


been appointed Michigan distributor for L. 
V. Flechter & Co. 


Simons Sales Co., Detroit, Mich., has taken 


over the distribution of the Cleveland tractor 
for eastern Michigan. 


Worman Auto Co., Madison Ave. & 11th 
St., Toledo, Ohio, will distribute G. M. C. 
trucks in northwestern Ohio. 


Southwest Nash Motor Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has taken over the distribution of Nash 


passenger cars and trucks in the St. Louis 
territory. 


Jackson Motor Car Co., Boston, Mass., will 
distribute Cleveland tractors in eastern and 
central Massachusetts and the state of 
Rhode Island. 


R. E. Taylor Corp., New York City, will 
distribute Wichita trucks in all territory east 


of the Mississippi, Canada, Missouri and 
Minnesota. 
Mulford-Haas Co., 1836 Broadway, New 


York City, has closed a contract with the 
Acason Motor Truck Co., for the distribution 
of Acason trucks in the Metropolitan district. 


Fanning-Mathis Co., 720-22 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., will distribute Sanford 
trucks in the Philadelphia territory. 


Hardwick-Newton Co. has recently been 
established at Knoxville, Tenn., and will dis- 
tribute United States motor trucks, Lalley 
light and power plants and the Trailmobile 
in eastern Tennessee and northern Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., an- 
nceunces that the following dealers have be- 
come distributors: Duplex Truck Sales 
Agency, Denver; Sutcliffe Reo Auto Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; Don Sales Co., Rock Island, 
Iil.; Wichita Auto Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
Greenlaw Truck and Tractor Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; Linscott Motor Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Nevada Sales Co., Reno, Nev.; Wel- 
fare Auto Co., Wilson, N. C.; A. H. Jones, 
Hastings, Neb.; West Side Motor Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; Stapleton Motor Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Northwest Auto Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Harrisburg Auto Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; B. L. P. Motor Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; West Penn Duplex Truck Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Grady Motor Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Myers Motor Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Du- 
plex-Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Fraw- 
ley Motor Car Co., Dallas, Tex.; A. A. 
Tillman and Co., Hancock, Mich.; J. W. 
Wetzel, Ackermanville, Pa. 
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Acason Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has appointed the following dealers: Dixie 
Motor Sales Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Harper 


Bros., Hackensack, N. J.; Henderson Motor 
& Supply Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Red- 
wine Bros. Motor Co., Spiro, Okla., and Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Hawkins Russell Motor Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. H. Gibbons, St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada; Bonner Acason Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Ohio Oldsmobile Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Sloan Motor Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, announces the 
appointment of the following dealers: Dins- 
moor & Co., St. Marys, W. Va.; Howell Mo- 
tor Co., Baltimore, Md.; W. Z. Davis, Miami, 
Fla.; Purdy Motor Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Stewart 
Motor Co., Reading, Pa.; Capital Motor Car 
Ce., Columbus, Ohio.; R. P. Taber, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn.; G. A. Lewis, Mankato, 
Minn.; Sears Auto Co., Des Moines, Ia.; 
Heath Auto Co., Sioux City, Ia.; Murphy 
Machinery and Equipment Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Franklin Motor Co., Richmond, Va.; 
Reo Motor Sales Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Fawkes Auto Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Spoon- 
er-Campbell Co., Gouverneur, N. Y.; Mc- 
Chesney & Montgomery, Lewistown, Mont.; 
Security Motor Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph 
Maw & Co., Winnipeg, Can.; United Garage 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; Garden City Garage, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Duplex Truck Sales Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. a 

The Motor Truck as an Aid to Business 
Profits—is the title of a 540 page book writ- 
ten by S. V. Norton, manager of the truck 
tire sales department of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company. It is the first complete 
and authoritative work dealing with the new 
hauling estate. It aims fundamentally to 
open the truck owner’s eyes to new econo- 
mies, to afford him ways and means for 
augmenting his business and decreasing his 
upkeep costs. It covers the field of the mo- 
tor truck exhaustively and is extremely valu- 
able for the man who is considering whether 
he ought to have two trucks instead of one, 
who is debating on the advisability of trail- 
ers, loading and unloading devices, etc. The 
fund of information is drawn from the ex- 
periences of big and small users. S. V. Nor- 
ton, the author, has been closely associated 
with the motor truck industry since its 
inception. His experience and _ intimate 
knowledge of motor trucks and their appli- 
cation to present day business problems 
thoroughly qualifies him to discuss the sub- 
ject from every angle. The book is pub- 
lished by the A. W. Shaw Company, of Chi- 
cago. It contains 335 photographs and draw- 
ings, charts, folded inserts, blue prints and 
tables touching every phase of the motor 
truck’s relation to profitable business. 





Questions Essentiality of 
Jitneys 

Are jitney buses essentials and should 
the operators of these be classed as es- 
sentials? This is a question that has 
been brought up by E. C. Faber, manager 
of the American Electric Railways Asso- 
ciation, with the U. S. Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. In his 
letter Mr. Faber called attention to the 
methods employed by some operators of 
the buses in diverting passengers from 
the street cars, and stated that in many 
instances the use of buses was unnecés- 
sary and, therefore, non-essential. The 
matter is being given consideration by 
the proper authorities. 
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Do You Know That— 
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The total war orders of the automo. 
bile industry are estimated at between 
$750,000,000 and $800,000,000, and it is 
stated that of these the orders being fi}. 
ed by the Ford Motor Co. represent 
from 40 to 45 per cent. 


Approximately two-thirds of the wom. 
en employed by the Packard Motor Car 
Co. were trained in the school which that 
company has established at its plant. The 
present enrollment is 230, and 1259 have 
already been graduated. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., in one year salvaged $3,000,000 worth 
of materials that might have been wast- 
ed, had not its workmen evidenced a 
spirit of co-operation. The output of 98 
per cent of the country’s manufacturing 
concerns does not exceed this amount, 


A tractor at the University of Saska. 
toon is being driven with gas made from 
wheat straw. It has been found that 
this straw, when heated in a retort, gives 
off more and better gas, ton for ton, than 
coal. Motor cars with overhead gas 
bags are run fifteen miles on one charge 
of gas. 

Fifteen Pierce-Arrow trucks are being 
used in the Miami, Ohio, Conservancy 
district, where $25,000,000 is being spent 
in an effort to prevent the recurrence of 
floods. The trucks are used to carry 
supplies and machinery from Dayton to 
the several working points, or from the 
field to Dayton; to transport supplies 
and materials from the railroad to work- 
ing points; supply fuel to engine and 
other machines, including steam dredges 
and to carry food to men in reconstruc- 
tion camps. 


The natural gas gasoline industry 
made marked progress in the United 
States in 1917 according to statistics 
compiled by the United States Geo- 
graphical Survey, Department of the 
Interior. The quantity of raw gas re- 
covered from natural gas in 1917 was 
217,884,104 gallons, a gain of 114,391,415 
gallons or 111 per cent over the output 
of 1916. The quantity of commercial 
gasoline represented ‘by the output of 
raw gasoline in 1917 was approximately 
300,000,000 gallons. 





Owners’ Transportation Co., Boston, 
Mass., has opened an_ office at 1106 Com- 
monwealth Ave., aud will operate a fleet 
of trucks for freight haulage between 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Chas. H. King is the 
Boston manager. : 


G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is building a new factory 
addition. The structure will be one- 
story, 75 by 250 ft. It will be used for 
assembling and will be ready for occu- 
pancy November 1. 
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The Firestone Type C Demountable Pneumatic Truck Tire Rim for Tires of 6, 7 and 8-inch cross section 


a § ITC for Pneumatic s. Solid 
Langest RIMS) ec ie 
The Firestone Steel Products Co., Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


IRESTONE leadership and dominance in the 
F manufacture of rims, established in 1907 by 
the development of the first American demount- 
able rim, continues to set the pace in variety of 
rims, in quantity of output, and in the develop- 
ment of new types of rims for new require- 
ments of truck tire service. 


Witness the followin}, facts: 


The demountable rim for the 6,7 and 8-inch Giant 
Pneumatic Truck Tire is a Firestone product, 


perfected in advance of the pneumatic truck tire, 
and makin}, this tire practical for use on trucks 
wherespeedand long-distance travelare essential, 


Over 50 per cent of the solid truck tire rims 
made in America and used on American trucks 
are Firestone Rims. 


The only 10, 12 and 14-inch solid truck tire rims 
made in the world bear the name of Firestone. 


There is a Firestone Rim for every kind and 
size of tire, and for every type of service. 


Any Tire Gives More Service on Firestone Rims 


The Firestone Steel Products Company is now producing Solid Truck Tire Rims and Pneumatic Truck Tire Rims in greater and greater quantities. 





The Firestone Solid Truck Tire Rim for Firestone Giant Truck Tires, 10, 12 and 14 inches in width 
manufactured exclusively at Rim Headquarters 
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Several Changes in Design of New Rainier 
‘One and a Half Ton Model 


N RESPONSE to an increasing de- 

mand for a 1%-ton capacity truck 

capable of being operated and main- 

tained at a minimum of cost, the 

Rainier Motor Corp., Flushing, L. I., 
N. Y., is producing a 3000-lb. capacity 
chassis. The new chassis, which will 
sell for $1790, f.o.b. New York, is the 
fourth to be brought out by the com- 
pany, whose line includes a %-, 34- and 
1%-ton chassis, these selling at $1150, 
$1250 and $1475, respectively. 


Change in Spring Design 


The new model differs in several re- 
spects from those preceding it, the 
changes including a 133-in. wheelbase, 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 





















Plan View_of the New Rainier Chassis 


new engine, extra heavy propeller shaft 
and universal joints, special radiator and 
rear spring suspension. The double- 
spring safety shackle or three-point sus- 
pension featured on the earlier models, 
which provided for the second leaf tak- 
ing the drive in the event the main 
broke, is replaced by a new Perfection 
design. It incorporates.the same prin- 
ciple, however, the main leaf curling 
over the bracket or spring bolt and the 
second leaf encircling the main and 
forming an eye. The bracket is of heavy, 
substantial construction, and includes a 
clamp for retaining the 1-in. round-head 
spring bolt. Another change is in loca- 
tion of muffler, it being placed amidships. 


Spring Easily Displaced 
The springs can be easily displaced at 
this end by removing a castellated nut 
and washer and the spring bolt by loos- 


ening the nut and bolt at the top of the 
bracket, which is split. The rear end of 


The Latest Rainier Chassis 
is 3000 lb., With 133 in. 
Wheelbase 


the springs which take the drive are 
shackled in the conventional manner, 
The engine is a four-cylinder Conti- 
nental N, having a bore of 3% in. anda 
stroke of 5%. It is of the L-head type 
with enclosed valves on the right. A 
three-point suspension is employed. Two 


arms cast integral with the flywheel 
housing form two rigid points of sup- 
port, these being set on hangers or 
brackets riveted to the side rails of the 
frame. Bolts pass vertically through 
both. The front end is flexibly mounted 
in a pivot form of bracket or support 
and by displacing two bolts at each sup- 
port the engine can be freed from the 


frame. 
Short Fuel Leads 
The fuel is supplied from a_ 20-gal. 
tank under the driver’s seat to a Stewart 
vacuum tank mounted on the dash in 
close proximity to the engine, so that 
the fuel leads are short. The carbure- 





Showing the New Spring Suspension, in Which a Double Factor of Safety is 


Provided by the Main and Second Leaves 
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One of the biggest problemsin If he finds that the truck is 
connection with solving the equipped with a Ross Steering 
coal question is transportation Gear, he knows that the enor- 
to the retail dealer and delivery mous bearing surface in Ross 
to the consumer. design, together with Ross 
With motor trucks, the retail quality in materials and work- 
coal dealer can deliver more manship, guarantee safety, 
coal, distribute over a wider -ejiability and easy operation. 
area, and at a lower delivery 
cost per ton. He has greater assurance, also, 

e The we of sentee Walt Oe of the merit “ the rest of the 

coal deliveriesmeansincreased ‘UCk, as it is reasonable to 

I- profit for the dealer and better SUPpose that the manufacturer 

a service for the consumer. Whouses Ross Gears has given 

e They can andare doing heroic the same careful consideration 

A service in helping to solve the to every detail in the con- 

0 question of the winter’s coal. struction of his truck. 

In selecting motor trucks for pogs Steering Gears are now 
coal deliveries or for any other used as standard equipment on 
heavy service, the wise buyer 
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will demand the sturdiest pos- 
sible construction all the way 
through, and he will pay par- 
ticular attention to the steer- 
ing gear. 


Retail Coal Dealers— 


Use Motor Trucks 


Consumers— 
Buy Your Coal Now 


Each One Must Do His Part 


115 different motor trucks, 
representing considerably 
over half the industry. Write 
for catalog and further 
information. 


























Ross Gear &Toor Company, 760Heath St, Lafayette,Ind. 
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Exhaust Side of Rainier Engine and New Design of Radiator 


tor is a Zenith and is equipped with the 
usual means for supplying heated air. 
Control of the air is located on the dash 
convenient to the driver. A 
governor is used on this model. 

Ignition is by a Simms variable spark 
magneto shaft driven through a flexible 
coupling. Dash control is employed. 
Cooling is by the thermo-syphon prin- 
ciple, the inlet and outlet pipes being 
of adequate size. The radiator is a spe- 
cial Harrison honeycomb type, so 
mounted as to prevent shocks being com- 
municated to it, and the fan is a four- 
bladed, adjustable airplane type. Provi- 
sion is made for completely draining the 
water from the radiator and waterjack- 
ets, a drain cock being located in the in- 
let water pipe, we!l below the bottom 
of the radiator. 


Straight-Line Drive 

The clutch, a Brown-Lipe dry type, 
of multiple disc, with the Brown-Lipe 
gearset, is a unit with the engine. The 
gearset is the conventional three speeds 
forward and reverse, selective type and 
affords the following ratios: First, 3.33 
to 1; second, 1.68 to 1; reverse, 4.35 to 1. 
The final ratio is 8.5 to 1. 

Hartford universal joints and propeller 
shaft are employed, the former being 
over size and the shaft tubular, 2% in. in 
diameter. An extra heavy Wisconsin 
overhead type of worm driven rear axle 
is employed with a Brown-Lipe make of 
differential. The worm wheel and dif- 
ferential are mounted as a unit in a one- 
piece casting forming the case cover. 
Both are readily accessible. Axle hous- 
ing is extra heavy, also the drive shafts. 
The drive is’ practically a straight lire. 

The service brakes are pedal operated, 
of the external contracting type, while 
the emergency are internal expanding. 
Both are lined with Multibestos lining 
and are 2% in. wide. Emergency lever 
and rocking type of speed change lever 
are mounted on the gearset housings. 

The frame is a Parrish & Bingham, of 
pressed steel construction, 454-in. sec- 
tion, 3-16 in. thick. It is narrowed at 
front, affording a short turning radius, 
and the front ends are bent to form the 
spring hanger, which carries a bracket 


Monarch. 
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tires, 32x 4 in. front and 34x 4¥ jn, rear, 
The wheelbase is 133 in., and the loading 
space back of the driver’s seat is 9 ft, 
6 in., but it is stated that some types 
of bodies will permit of a space of 10 ff, 
The standard equipment includes front 
fenders, of a substantial design. running 
boards, mud splashers, three oil lamps, 
bumper, Long horn, jack and tools, 4 
windshield is supplied for $20 extra, 
Electric lighting and starting are sup. 
plied upon order, the engine design fay. 
oring the flywheel type of starter, while 
the generator can be installed to be 
shaft driven. 


The Rainier Motor Corp. has been 
subjecting the model R6 to severe tests, 
and the new design has proven very sat- 
isfactory in every respect and particu. 
larly from a fuel economy standpoint, It 
is anticipated that deliveries will begin 
this month. 





Front End of Rainier Chassis. 


for supporting the tubular bumper, which 
is standard equipment. There are three 
cross frame members, and the rear is 
gusseted. All are hot riveted. 


Other Specifications 

The front springs are  semi-elliptic 
Perfections, 38 in. long, 2% in. wide, and 
the nine leaves are well clipped. The 
rear are 4914 in. from center to center, 
have 12 leaves and are 2% in. wide. 
Nickel steel spring clips are used 
throughout, and all eyes are bushed with 
bronze grease-retaining cages. 

The front axle is the conventional 
I-beam section type, with 234-in. sections 
and extra heavy nickel steel steering 
knuckles. Timken roller bearings are 
employed. The steering gear is a Lavine 
split nut type, and the column is sur- 
mounted by an 18-in. wheel. The driver 
is placed at the left with center con- 
trol. The usual accelerator is provided, 
it being located between the clutch and 
brake pedals, and control of the carbure- 
tor is provided on the steering column. 
Provision is made for lubricating the 
parts subject to friction by the usual 
grease cups. 

Second growth high-grade hickory 
wheels are equipped with Firestone solid 


It is Powered by a Continental N, 314 x5\ Inch Engine 


Deferred Classification in 
Trucking Business 


According to a statement recently is- 
sued by the War Department, concerns 
engaged in the transportation business 
within cities and along the public high- 
ways of necessary commodities, may 
claim deferred classification for their 
necessary employees under the provision 
of the recent act of Congress referring 
to “persons engaged in industries, occu- 
pations or employments, including agri- 
culture, found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of military establishment, 
or the effective operation of the military 
forces, or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency.” 


In such cases, as in all others where 
claim for deferred classification is made 
on this ground, evidence must be sub- 
mitted to the district board to show, 
first, that the particular concern making 
the claim is “necessary to the mainten- 
ance of the military establishment, oF 
the effective operation of the military 
forces, or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency, and, sec- 
ond, that the individual for whom the 
claim is made is a necessary employee 
of that concern.” 
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Guaranteed 
For Life of Truck 





Smith Wheels 


** Everlasting” 


Save more than their 
Original Cost 

in Tires and Gasoline 

each year they are run 


Demand Smith Wheels 
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Commerce Model E for 1918 


HE features of this new model 
are the heavy truck-type trans- 
mission, in unit with the engine, 
it having gears 7% in. face, 6-8 
hitch, and ball bearing shafts 

throughout; and the Bijur electric sys- 
tem, incorporating the Dixie magneto, 
Bijur electric generator and starting mo- 
tor. A Continental engine is used, bore 
33% in., stroke 5 in., developing 23 hp. at 
1000 r.p.m. and 38 hp. at 2200 r.p.m. The 
crankshaft in this model has 3 bearings. 
The chassis alone sells at $1450 f.o.b. De- 
troit. The principal units entering into 
its construction are the Torbensen in- 
ternal-gear rear axle, the cast tank radi- 
ator, the heavy duty front axle, Stewart 
vacuum system, unit power plant, Pierce 
automatic governor and the springs man- 
ufactured by the Detroit Metal .Products 
Co. These, together with a special truck 
frame and fittings, such as are usually 
found in a truck of greater capacity, are 
the principal units. 





cludes complete equipment—storage bat- 
tery, horn, tools, fenders with covered 
and aluminum bound running board. 
Allowance of $20 can be had for the car 
without the starting motor, the car to be 
equipped with generator, battery and 
lamp. The allowance for the complete 
starting and lighting system, but to in- 
clude magneto ignition, is $40. This 
chassis can be supplied with pneumatic 
tires, if desired. Firestone, including ex- 
tra rim and tire pump, 34 x 4% in. front, 
and 25 x 5 in. rear are $70 extra. A com- 
bination of front pneumatic and rear 
solid tires can be furnished at an extra 
cost of $32. 

The screens for side and rear screen 
doors for the E. H. model are furnished 
for $54 extra. The driver’s top, four 
post top, including the driver’s seat and 
storm curtains, are supplied at an extra 
cost of $54. 


General Specifications 


Engine, transmission and clutch are 
mounted in unit. The clutch is cone type, 


7. 


The New Commerce Model E.A. 


The bumper is constructed as an in- 
tegral part of the frame construction, 
adding to the strength, safety and ap- 
pearance of the truck. The searchlights 
are extra large and fitted with dimmer 
lamps. The driver’s spot light is con- 
veniently mounted on a swivel at the 
windshield. The finish of the chassis is 
the standard orange color with black 
striping, the bodies in Commerce dark 
green. Instruments are conveniently 
mounted on the metal covered dash. An 
unusual amount of room is provided in 
the driver’s seat. Oil cups are provided 
for the lubrication of nearly all the 
chassis parts in place of the grease cups. 

The 1918 Commerce is known as the 
model E. A. 

The bodies furnished with this model 
E chassis are 3 in number. The model A 
is the standard flareboard express as il- 
lustrated, and its dimensions are 9 ft. 2 
in. long, 44 in. wide, and 12 in. deep. The 
model H body is a combination standard 
express type with 4-post top and storm 
curtains, and has the same dimensions 
as the model A, the height being 56% in. 
under the top. The model S body is the 
New York type stake body with a load- 
ing space 60 ft. wide and 120 in. long. 
The price of the model E chassis in- 


14 in. diam. The final drive from the 
unit power plant is transmitted by a tub- 


ular propeller shaft of nickel steel, pro- 


vided with 2 universal joints, to the 
Torbensen internal-gear rear axle. The 
gear ratio is 7:1. The front axle is truck 
type I-beam, equipped with roller 
bearings. The springs are guaranteed 
two years, against settling or breaking. 
They are made of silico manganese, the 
front 36 x 2% in., the rear 50 x 3 in., 
bronze bushed. The carburetor is a Zen- 
ith Model O-4 equipped with hot air sup- 
ply pipe. Gasoline is supplied to it by 
the Stewart vacuum feed mounted on 
the engine. The tank has a capacity of 
15 gal. and is round, welded steel type. 
Service brakes are external contracting 
on rear wheel drums, these being 16x 244 
in. Emergency brakes are internal ex- 
panding 15% x 2 in. The standard wheel- 
base is 126 in. with tread standard. Steer- 
ing gear is the worm and split nut type, 
and the steering wheel is 18 in. in diam. 


H. E. Wilcox Motor Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is now making a 2%-ton truck in 
place of the 2-ton model formerly manu- 
factured. The company now makes 
trucks of 1-, 1%4-, 2%4-, 3%4- and 5-ton ca- 
pacity. 
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Martin “All-Season” Com- 
mercial Body Line 


An innovation in the form of a line of 
convertible, all-season bodies for com. 
mercial cars, that can be partly or wholly 
enclosed, as desired, has just been an. 
nounced by the Martin Truck & Body 
Corp., of York, Pa. One of the features 
of this new body is that the purchaser 
of a truck or truck unit can order a stan- 
dard body from the Martin catalog and 
receive the same promptly, regardless of 
whether it is for a Ford truck, truck unit 
or 2-ton chassis. The Martin company 
states it is prepared to make shipments 





Three Bodies of the Martin Line of All- 
Season Convertible Commercial 
Car Bodies 


of any standard body shown in the book 
promptly upon receipt of the order. 


Another feature is the fact that an 
open express body can be ordered and, 
as the season progresses, the additional 
parts purchased necessary to enclose the 
body for winter or rough weather of any 
kind. The parts and equipment of this 
new line are standard size and inter- 
changeable, and, in case of accident with 
damage to any parts, they can be quickly 
replaced. 

These bodies do not require a skilled 
mechanic to set them up. Screws, bolts 
and all necessary irons or braces are fur- 
nished, and the holes are drilled, bored 
and counter-sunk, ready for attaching 
when the enclosure is received. 





Australian Libraries Want 
Trade Literature 


Copies of magazines and trade cata- 
logues, including those relating to auto- 
mobiles, trucks and accessories, are de- 
sired by W. H. Ifould, librarian of the 
public library at Sydney, Australia, and 
by the librarian of the Canterbury Public 
Library, at Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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“566 miles over terrible roads 


on 70 gallons of gas” 


Atterbury dealers—undaunted by railroad embargoes— 
despite the worst road conditions in years—are daily 
bringing home their quota of Atterburys. 


The trip of 566 miles from Buffalo to Philadelphia, 
over roads that defy description, was easy for the big 
Atterbury truck pictured above. Incidentally, the journey 
was made on 70 gallons of gas. 


It is the trouble-proof simplicity of the Atterbury, plus well-nigh 
perfect construction, that makes such performance possible—makes for 
solid friendship between Atterbury owners and Atterbury dealers. 


If the Atterbury is not already represented in your territory, it will 
pay you to investigate. 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Texas Semi-Trailer 
Style 1000-A 


Popular among the Texas trailer line 
is style No. 1000-A, the semi-trailer il- 
lustrated herewith. It is equipped with 
solid tires, and 1%-in. Concord axles, 
with Sheldon ball bearings. The tires 
are Swinehart make, solid rubber, size 
28x2 in., the wheels upon which they 
are mounted being artillery type, with 
1%-in. spokes and 1%-in. tread. 


The body dimensions are 44 in. wide, 
72 in. long and 17 in. high. The sides 





are removable, enabling the hauling of 


bulky materials. The — semi-elliptic 
springs are 44x134. The capacity of 
this trailer is 1000 lb., and it weighs 470 
lb. The drawbar has double coil springs 
for absorbing push and pull shocks. The 
finish is black or Brewster green. 

The floor, sides and sills are of hard- 
wood, heavily ironed. This trailer is 
made by the Texas Wagon Works, of 
Crawford & Commerce Sts., Houston, 
Texas. 


Denby Adds Five-Tonner 


The Denby Motor Truck Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., make announcement of the 
production of their new Model 210 five 
tonner. This company has been produc- 
ing trucks of high grade for several 
years and this additional. model prom- 
ises to live up to the high standard set 
for it by the successful performance of 
the other models of this company’s build- 
ing. 

The specifications are given as fol- 
lows: Capacity, 10,000 lb.; regular body 
size, 13 ft. long by 6 ft. wide; wheelbase, 
170 in.; turning radius, 31 ft.; road clear- 
ance, 14 in.; speed, 10 m.p.h.; engine, 
4-cylinder, cast in pairs, three point sus- 
pension, 4%4-in. bore by 5%-in. stroke; 
crankshaft of special alloy steel, 90,000 
lb. per sq. in. tensile strength; brake hp., 
50; S. A. E. rating, 32.4; maximum motor 
speed, 1050 r.p.m.; Simplex motor con- 
trol governor; 1%-in. carburetor; Eise- 
mann ignition; water cooling system, 
circulated by centrifugal pump; plunger 
pump, lubricating system, driven from 
camshaft, distributing oil to timing gears 
and over main bearings; other parts 
lubricated by splash from the connect- 
ing rods; 18 disk, dry plate clutch, faced 
with Raybestos; selective type transmis- 
sion, four speeds forward, one reverse, 
suspended at three points. Rear axle, 
internal gear, dead axle, rectangular, 234 
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in. wide and 4 in. deep, with integral 
spindles of 3 9-16 in. diameter. Gear 
ratio, 12% to 1. Internal expanding 
brakes on rear wheels, 29%4-in, drums. 
Front axle, I-beam, drop forged, Tim- 
ken wheel and pivot bearings. Springs, 
front, 42 x 3 in.; rear, 54 x 4 in. Cast 
steel wheels, disk type; Firestone solid 
pressed-on tires; steering gear mounted 
on left hand side, gear shift and hand 
brake levers in center. Foot accelerator 
for throttle, also hand control on steer- 
ing wheel for throttle and spark ad- 
vance. Equipment includes oil head- 


Texas Trailer 
No. 1000-A 
This semi-trailer of 
the Texas line is 
equipped with _ball- 
bearing axles. 


lights, hand horn, tail light with wind 
guard, rear license holder, radiator 
guard and tools, jack, etc. 


The E. & W. Worm-Drive 
Attachment 


The E. & W. Mfg. Co., of 319 Oregon 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., is manufacturing 
the E & W. Three In One 2-ton worm 
drive attachment, built in universal size 
to fit any make of car, the illustration 
showing the special size built to fit the 
Dodge Brothers chassis. Special atten- 
tion is called to the straight one-piece 
frame, that runs up as far as the cowl on 
this Dodge chassis, allowing the Dodge 
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Brothers frame to telescope the E. & W 
frame 45 in., giving exceptional strength 
where needed. This frame is 5 in. deep 
and 34 in. wide throughout its entire 
length. 

With this truck unit is furnished a one. - 
piece shaft with the front end machined, 
ready to slip into the front universal, 
Brake equalizers are furnished also, ag 
shown. The springs are 46x 3 in, of Gar. 
den City make, bronze bushed. The 
spring hangers, spring shackles, and in 
fact, all castings are made of steel, 
Wheels and tires are 34 x 4 in., standard 
equipment. 

The axle is a standard worm drive axle 
of 2-ton capacity. The clearance of this 
is 10% in. from the lowest point. 

On the special Dodge attachment, this 
concern can furnish a wheelbase of 140 
in. and on the universal attachment it is 
possible to secure any wheelbase up to 
180 in. since this concern will furnish a 
short propeller shaft with double uni- 
versal joints, suspended from the center 
of the frame by an adjustable Hyatt roll- 
er bearing hanger with front companion 
flanges into which is fitted the shaft of 
the car to be assembled. 

The price of the E. & W. 2-ton worm 
drive attachment is $710 including the 
body and the cab. This concern is in 
position to make immediate delivery. 


Meridian Regulates Truck 
Loading 


The city of Meridian, Wis., has re- 
cently passed an ordinance regulating 
the weight and length of truck loads that 
may be hauled over the city streets. No 
load over 9800 lb. may be carried, and 
the wheel diameter must not exceed 42 
inches. 


Northern Foundry Co., Marinette, 
Wis., organized recently to manufacture 
automotive and agricultural castings, is 
preparing to double the size of its plant 
by taking over adjoining buildings. A 
great part of the output of this company 
is being taken under contract by the J. 
I. Case T. M. Co., of Racine, Wis. 


Stromberg Carburetor Co. of America, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has declared an extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share in addition 
to the usual quarterly dividend of 75 
cents a share. 


The E. & W. Truck 
Attachment 

This _ illustration 
shows the E. & W. 
three-in-one, two-ton 
worm - drive attach- 
ment as attached to a 
Dodge chassis. 
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Clark Internal-Gear Axles are Clark Electric Steel Disc 
helping motor trucks, solve Wheels are substantial and 
the transportation problem. sturdy. 


Differentials 


Clark Equipment is found only on good motor trucks 


CLARK EQUIPMEN T COMPANY 
BUCHANAN —————— MICHIGAN 
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Some British Omnibus Working Costs 


HE. accounts for the year ending 
March 31, last, of the motor 
omnibuses worked by the Wal- 
sall. Tramways, in England, are 
now available,,and, while they 

show a big increase in expenditure, they 
also show a more than increase of re- 
ceipts, and what is more to’ the point, 
an increase in net profits. Looked at as 
a whole they show a net profit of over 
$30,000 on a-total mileage of 315,880. The 
receipts totaled some $118,557. This is 
due to an increase of 8 cents a mile on 
the previous year. We-give the details 
below. The English amounts were work- 
ed out to three decimal places, conse- 
quently it is hard to get an absolutely 
accurate rendition of cost per mile, but 
we have brought it to as great a degree 
of accuracy as possible. 

To show the general trend of increased 
cost all around, we also give the com- 
parative figures for the year 1916-17. 


Tariff Expenses 

Including wages of drivers and con- 
ductors, cleaning and oiling of busses, 
depot expenses, ticket checks including 
royalties and wages of inspectors and 
clerks, uniforms and badges and miscel- 
laneous, for the last year were .01863 
cents per mile, compared with .01619 
cents per mile in 1916-17. 


General Expenses 

Including salaries of general officers 
and staff, head office upkeep, store ex- 
penses, rents, rates and taxes, printing 
and stationery, law charges, accident in- 
surance and compensation, fire and other 
insurance, buildings and fixtures and 
miscellaneous, amounted to .00562 cents 
per mile as compared with .005175 cents 
per mile in 1916-17. 


General Repairs and Maintenance 

Including chassis, gearing and trans- 
mission, engines and dynamos, bodies, 
wheels and tires, workshop tools and 
sundry plant, buildings and fixtures, and 
miscellaneous, figured out at .017076 
cents per mile compared with .01363 
cents per mile in 1916-17. 

Road maintenance cost the company 
.001675 cents per mile as compared with 
.00174 cents per mile in 1916-17. Power 
expenses, which include gasoline, etc., 
showed an increase. The figures for last 
year were .02157 cents per mile as com- 
pared with .016215 expended in 1916-17. 


By OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


The total amount of working expense 
is given at .064575 per mile for 1917-18, 
while the figures for 1916-17 show a total 
of .05295, or an increase in operating 
expense of .011625 per mile over that of 
the previous year. 

The total traffic revenue, Manchester 
results, per mile shows a total! of .089895 
for this year, while .070005 was the rev- 
enue derived last year, or an increase in 
revenue in favor of this year of .01989. 

The motor busses operated by the 
Manchester Corp. during the same peri- 
od ran 216,818 miles, and here too, costs 
have increased materially, though the 
traffic revenue has increased to a greater 
extent; consequently a balance of almost 
$8000 was carried forward as net profit. 
The total traffic revenue was $60,637. 
The figures in this case are as follows, 
with figures for the previous year given 
in comparison: 


Tariff Expenses 
Including superintendence and other 
trafic wages, wages of drivers and 
guards, bonuses and sick pay, cleaning 
and oiling of busses, depot expenses, 
ticket check, uniforms and licenses and 


sundries amounted to .01032 cents per 
mile, in comparison with .018335 expend- 
ed for the same purpose the year of 
1916-17. 
General Expenses 

Including administration salaries and 
wages, rates on depots, printing and sta- 
tionery, fuel, light and water, compensa- 
tion and insurances, figured at .00183 
cents per mile, as compared with .00180 
cents per mile in 1916-17. 


Repairs and Maintenance 


Including tires, chassis, bodies, build- 
ings and machinery, cost the company 
.00981 cents per mile during the last 
year, while in 1916-17 it cost them .00602 
cents per mile. 

Power expenses, including gasoline, 
etc., figured out at .01676 cents per mile 
as compared with .014065 cents per mile 
the previous year. 

Total working expenses were .04782 
cents per mile for 1917-18, while they 
were .04022 cents per mile in 1916-17, or 
an increase of .00760 cents per mile. 

Total traffic revenue was .06712 cents 
per mile for last year, while the revenue 
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320,000,000 Acres oF Foop—Corn, 3,000,000,- 
cco bushels; Wheat, 1,000,000,000 bushels; 
Oats, 1,500,000,000 bushels; Rye, 50,000,000 
bushels; Garden Produce, Millions of Tons—This 
is the crop estimate of Uncle Sam for the current 
year! 


“There is now a Fisk Tire 


for every motor vehicle that rolls.” 


FISK SOLID TIRES 


To Tire Dealers: Write at once to The F isk Rubber Company of N. Y 7 Chicopee Falls, M ass., 
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ROPS, crops for the Allies, crops to feed our millions! 
They must be fed—we must be fed! 


Crops must be harvested on time. Crops must be moved on 
time. Railroads are carrying their maximum load. 


Moror Trucks, like a mighty giant, today take up this 
tremendous burden. 


Time is a big factor. 


DEPENDABLE Tires for trucks are a vital necessity. Fisk Tires 
are dependable—security against interrupted service. 


WuEen you need Solid Tires~-—buy Fisk. 
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for the year preceding was .048335 cents 
per mile, showing an increase in favor 
of 1917-18 of .018785 cents per mile. 


In addition to the working expenses 
depreciation adds a charge of .006925 
cents per mile, and war bonuses .003725 
cents per mile, leaving a balance at the 
rate of .00865 cents per mile, which 
yields the profit mentioned. 


Work in Sheffield 


The Sheffield Corp. employs 24 busses, 
3 tower wagons and 7 motor lorries and 
vans. During the year their receipts 
amounted to about $234,957 on a mileage 
of 642,200. Here are the figures: 


Tariff Expenses 


Including superintendence, wages of 
drivers and conductors, wages of other 
trafic employees, cleaning and oiling 
busses, depot expenses, ticket check, 
uniforms and badges, omnibus licenses, 
loading barriers, motor bus signs and 
miscellaneous, amounted to .024655 cents 
per mile as compared with .018445 cents 
per mile for 1916-17. 


General Expenses 


Including salaries of general officers 
and staff, head office upkeep, store ex- 
penses, rent, rates and taxes, printing, 
stationery and advertising, fire insurance, 
insurance fund—proportion transferred 
to meet third party claims, workman’s 
compensation fund, employer’s contribu- 
tion to national insurance and miscel- 
laneous, were .00190 cents per mile for 
this last year, as compared with .00159 
in 1916-17. 

Repair Expense 

Including chassis, bodies, wheels and 
tires, workshop tools and sundry plant, 
buildings and fixtures and miscellaneous, 
amounted to .02205 cents per mile for 
last year as compared with .01637 for 
the year previous. 

Road maintenance amounted to .00073 
for 1917-18, as compared with .000655 for 
1916-17. 

Power expense which includes gaso- 
line, etc., amounted to .02077 cents per 
mile, while the expense for this account 
amounted to .017145 for 1916-17. 

War allowances figured out at .000625 
cents per mile while in the year previous 
they were .000855 cents per mile. 

The total working expenses were 
.070735 for the year 1917-18, while in the 
year 1916-17 they amounted to .050065, 
or an increase of this year, 1917-18, over 
the year previous, 1916-17, of .020670. 

Total traffic revenue amounted to 
.08959 compared with a total of .061575, 
showing an increase of .028015 in favor 
of 1917-18. 

The total net profit per mile was 
.01886 as compared with .01651 in 1916- 
17, or an increase of .00235 cents per 
mile during the year 1917-18. 

These results may be regarded as very 
good, owing to the very hilly nature of 
the roads in and around Sheffield. 
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Fuel Conservation is Object 
—of New Campaign 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


HE Highways Transport Com- 
mittee has launched a_ nation- 
wide campaign to conserve 
gasoline and lubricating oils, 
and the first of a series of “af- 

fiziation” weeks was inaugurated in New 
York and Connecticut, or region No. 2, 
according to the division of the States by 
the new organization plan of the com- 
mittee. The campaign will be under the 
direction of the States’ committees. 

The word “affiziation” means putting 
into effect of efficiency just as conserva- 
tion is the putting into effect of conserv- 
ing. It indicates the applying of effi- 
ciency to the use of gasoline as a fuel 
with particular reference to those who 
are operating internal combustion en- 
gines inefficiently. It is hoped that the 
campaign will so conserve fuel that arbi- 
trary rationing or curtailment will not 
be essential. 


Why Economy is Necessary 


There are some who, after reading the 
reports of crude oil production, cannot 
understand why economy must be prac- 
ticed. They do not take into considera- 
tion the fact that this country is sup- 
plying England, France, Italy and the 
allies with the greater portion of the 
gasoline and oil used by these countries, 
to say nothing of the enormous quanti- 
ties of fuel oil. Add to this the vast 
amount of gasoline and oil required to 
maintain our motor transports, airplanes, 
navy and other apparatus utilizing fuel, 
crude or refined, it is obvious that our 
resources are heavily taxed. And the 
demand is to increase as the number of 
airplanes, trucks, ambulances, etc., in our 
service increase. 


The “affiziation” movement is more 
far-reaching than the usual appeal. In 
addition to a mammoth campaign of pub- 
licity by the dailies, trade papers, etc., 
automobile, chauffeur and trade associa- 
tions and engineering societies will 
preach and practice “affiziation.” The 
propaganda embodies these points: 


How Fuel and Oil Can be Saved 


Fuel tanks and system should be made 
tight to avoid possibility of leakage. 

Carburetors should be adjusted to ob- 
tain the highest possible mileage. Where 
they have an air adjustment controlled 
with the driver in his seat, he should use 
as much air and as little fuel as will per- 
mit the engine to function properly. 

Keep cylinders free from carbon aid 
avoid loss of compression through im- 
properly seated valves, leaky rings or 
scored cylinders. 

Do NOT run the engine idle. 

Avoid dragging brakes. 

Keep spark plugs clean, gaps properly 
adjusted, and see that contact points of 
magneto are clean and have _ proper 
break. 
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See that all oil leads are tight and that 
oil does not drip or escape from crank. 
case or reservoir. 

When pneumatic tires are used see that 
they are properly inflated. 

This propaganda is to be mailed when. 
ever possible by associations, and the 
traffic police and all police in general are 
to be supplied copies and instruct drivers 
who pass them or whom they pass to 
observe the above suggestions. It js 
proposed that everybody be encouraged 
to admonish operators who violate these 
principles. 

Educating the Public 


The first week will be “affiziation” 
week, and the second will be commercial 
car week, when a drive to teach economy 
of tires as well as fuel and oil will be 
made. The third and fourth weeks will 
be devoted to a campaign for conserving 
labor and spare parts. 

The campaign is not to be limited to 
the cities, but the propaganda is to be 
spread by the county organizations of 
the Highways Transport Committees of 
the States. It is believed that the drive 
will be so successful that rationing or 
curtailment will be avoided. 


Gasoline Makers and Dealers 
Must Procure Licenses 


According to a proclamation issued by 
President Wilson, all importers, manu- 
facturers, distributors and_ transporters 
of crude oil, fuel oil, gas oil, kerosene or 
gasoline, whose yearly business exceeds 
$100,000, must operate under a license. 

The proclamation was issued by the 
President under the authority of the 
Congressional Act, “to provide further 
for the national defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, 
and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel.” 

Licenses may be secured upon applica- 
tion to the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, Oil Division, Washington, D. C. 
Holders of existing licenses already is- 
sued by the Fuel Administration are not 
required to secure new licenses. The 
order became effective October 1. 


Front End Drives—Morse Chain Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. A 24-page booklet. In ad- 
dition to giving the information which 
its title indicates relative to the driving 
of camshafts, magnetos, lighting system 
generators, pumps, etc., this booklet con- 
tains a number of data tables and charts. 
It should Be of interest to all manufac- 
turers of engines, trucks and tractors and 
will be sent free to any one requesting 
it. 
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“There are two ways 
of winning this war”— 


“One way is to make every possible effort 
to do it now, and the other is to proceed 
somewhat more leisurely and do it later. 
The obvious advantage from every stand- 
point, social, military, industrial and 
economic, is to put forth every effort in 
this country and win the war as soon as 
possible” —SECRETARY BAKER 
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Two, three, four more years of conflict will 
mean the curtailing of all American industries 
not absolutely essential to winning the war, a 
constantly increasing burden of taxation of which 
American business must bear its share, ever- 
mounting costs of material and labor—in short, 
a veritable struggle for economic existence. 
Whatever it costs, we are ready to meet it. But 
there is only one intelligent thing for the American 
business man to do, and that is, strain every nerve 
to end this war victoriously as soon as possible. 





And you can do your part—a big part—by 
investing in Liberty Bonds to the very limit of 
your available resources. 











Buy; Liberty, Bonds 


to Your Utmost—and 
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h Win the War Quickly 
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e Space donated to the Winning of the War, by LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION Second Federal Reserve District 
Ss. 248 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Trailer of New Type Straddles 
Car Frame 


A quick-detachable 2-wheel ‘trailer, 
novel in construction, due to the fact 
that it straddles the rear end of the car 
frame with which it is used, has been 
brought out by the Straddler Trailer Co., 
1408 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia. This 
device is a 1-ton trailer for passenger- 
car chassis and will increase the load 
capacity without lengthening the wheel- 
base or altering the car chassis in any 
way. It is simply constructed, strong, 
and occupies but little space, attached or 
detached. It straddles the rear end of 
the car which draws it. 

The features of this type of vehicle 
are the broad, short body, which makes 
unloading easier, and the short wheel- 
base of the outfit, which enables it to 
back around into close quarters. It is 


attached to the car by means of a spring 
coupling, which both balances the load 
and enables the car to. pull the straddler 
trailer, and at the same time gives ample 
play for any unevenness of the road. 





To insure that sufficient pressure be 
given to the rear end of the Ford chassis 
to provide traction for hauling a heavy 
load, springs are provided to transmit 
approximately 20 per cent of the load of 
the trailer to the rear end of the Ford 
chassis. Thus the heavier the load on 
the trailer the more pressure is applied 
to the Ford chassis, which in turn pro- 
vides more traction. 

The hubs of the trailer wheels are in 
exact line with the hubs of the wheels 
of the car, therefore they act in the 
same manner in turning corners and 
driving backwards. Each of the wheels 
of the trailer is supported by two very 
heavy semi-elliptic springs, the wheels 
being mounted between each pair of 
springs. The spring hangers are mount- 
ed on the cross members of the trailer. 

The capacity of this trailer is rated at 
2000 lb., but it can carry loads as heavy 
as 4000 lb. The weight of the trailer is 
840 Ib. 


The extreme width overall is 90 in. 
The tread of the straddler trailer wheels 
is 76 in. The body is 4% ft. long and 
up to 90 in wide. When it is desired 
to detach this trailer, the driver can re- 
lease the same by pulling on a lever, 
and the trailer is dropped back to a 
slanting position, support being provid- 
ed by an arm at the rear of the trailer. 
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The frame work of this trailer is of 
wood and gives the desired resiliency 
in frame construction. The price of the 
trailer is $265, and bodies range from 
$20 to $35, depending upon the type 


Velie Tests Kerosene- 
Burning Device 


The Velie Motors Corp., of Moline, 
Ill., recently made an extensive kerosene 
burning test on one of their 3-ton mili- 
tary trucks, under direction of the U. S. 
Government. The object of the test was 
to prove out the practicability of using 
kerosene as a fuel for trucks, in connec- 
tion with a new system of carburetion 
devised by Mr. Otto E. Szekely, engineer 
and manager of the Tractor Department. 

The test consisted of a run from Mo- 
line, Ill., to Washington, D. C., with a 
3-ton heavy aviator type signal corps 
truck, to which was attached a 3-ton 
trailer. Although the test was to be 
made with a 3-ton outfit, it happened 
that when it came time to run the test 


The Broad, Short 
Body Makes Un- 
loading Easier 


the Velie Co. did ro have three-ton 
truck bodies on hanc, su both the truck 
and trailer were equipped with five-ton 
bodies. The truck carried a load of ap- 
proximately 3 tons, while the trailer had 
a load of 5600 lb. This truck has a 
model E Continental engine with a bore 
of 4% in. and a stroke of 5% in., being 
the L-head type with a splash system of 
lubrication. Mr. Szekely reports that the 
test was entirely successful and that the 
use of kerosene showed considerable 
saving over gasoline. 
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Trade Association Has School 


Tri-City Automobile Trades Associa. 
tion, Davenport, Ia., is conducting an al 
tomobile school for employees of the ay. 
tomobile industry, operators and own- 
ers of cars. It is planned to give both 
theoretical and practical instruction, The 
course is being given to offset the short- 
age of skilled labor, and there is 9 
charge for tuition. 


Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland, 0, 
is enlarging its plant by the addition of 
three new buildings. One of these will 
be used as a core room. It will be 140 by 
260 ft. Sand bins are also being erected, 
in a building 150 by 460 ft. Work is be. 
ing completed on a third building, the 
dimensions of which are 120 by 260 ft, 


Multiplying the Usefulness 
of a Truck With Giant 
Semi-Trailer 


W. S. Forbes & Co., of Richmond, Va, 
are large packers of all kinds of fresh 
meats, and when this government got 
into the great war and began to sprinkle 
great camps of soldiers over the coun. 
tryside the Forbes company found itself 
suddenly confronted with the necessity 
of delivering its products over a wide 
area. To accomplish this with the rapid- 
ity necessary in handling fresh meats, 
and in a region where railway transpor- 
tation was not feasible, the Forbes Com- 
pany purchased a 5-ton close coupled 
Mack chassis, and to this attached with 
a rocking fifth wheel a huge, specially 
built semi-trailer with half box and half 
slat sides, roofed over, and built in a 
very substantial manner. With this out- 
fit the Forbes Company can handle fif- 
teen tons of fresh meat products, and the 
truck and trailer are a familiar sight to 
the soldiers at Camp Lee, at Petersburg, 
and other military camps in the vicinity 
of Richmond. The Forbes Company 
has found this outfit very economical to 
run, and in fact does not know just how 
it would have filled its orders with the 
soldiers without the Mack and the trailer 
to deliver the goods. 





Five-Ton Mack Truck and Giant Semi-Trailer That Handles Fifteen Tons of Meat at a Time 
for Richmond Packing Company, Delivering to Soldier Camps in Virginia 
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ONTRACTORS, whether they are engaged in 

the construction of subways or sky-scrapers, 
are coming to depend more and more on motor] 
truck hauling. 

Building contracts require such hauling facilities 
as can be positively depended upon. To meet 
demands, these big motor trucks are equipped with 
UNITED STATES SOLID TRUCK TIRES— 
tires that are especially built to withstand tre- 
mendous loads and strains. 

The most economical tires you can buy are those that 
will travel the greatest number of miles per dollar with 
the least possible chance for trouble. 

UNITED STATES SOLID TRUCK TIRES are nation- 
ally recognized as standard for quality. 


United States Tires 
Are Good lires 
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Rural Express. Truck Should 
be Attractive 


That the motor trucks used in rural 
express and inter-city hauling through- 
out the United States should be attrac- 
tive enough in appearance that they 
would attract attention along the road is 
the theory advanced by J. F. Dewey, 
who runs several motor express routes 
out of Columbus, O. Mr. Dewey backs 
up his theory with one of the most strik- 
ing looking outfits along the highways— 
a Garford truck with big pneumatic tires 
and fitted with a standard United States 
Army quartermaster’s' department body. 
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The task thus delegated involves the 
adjustment of labor employed in any 
phase of transport activity, either power 
or horse drawn. In referring these duties 
to the Highways Transport Committee, 
J. B. Densmore, Director General, United 
States Employment Service, has trans- 
mitted the following letter to R. C. Har- 
greaves, Secretary of the Highways 
Transport Committee: K 
“Dear Sir:— 

The U. S. Employment Service recognizes 
the war-time need for making the most ef- 
fective and efficient utilization of our high- 


ways as a means of strengthening and in- 
creasing our transportation resources, and 


especially is acquainted with the valuable 
direction given by the Highways Transport 
Committees to this problem. 





A Map of the Dewey Routes is Painted on the Tarpaulin Covering the Sides 


On the sides of the tarpaulin covering 
the body is painted a map of the Dewey 
routes and “Dewey Motor Freight” in 
large letters. Mr. Dewey says that he 
has secured’ considerable business 
through merchants and others having 
noticed the big truck on its route, their 
interest being aroused to the point of 
inquiry and later the interest resulting 
in business. This big truck is now mak- 
ing daily round trips to Newark, thirty 
miles east of Columbus, and is doing a 
good business. Another of Mr. Dewey’s 
trucks makes weekly trips to Springfield, 
45 miles away, distributing through that 
territory the goods shipped there previ- 
ously by rail by a Columbus baking con- 
cern. The truck distribution is quicker 
and more satisfactory in every way. 


Highways Transport Committee 
to Adjust Highway Labor 


Recognizing that the vital need for 
increasing transportation facilities of the 
country during the war may be realized 
only through the most effective utiliza- 
tion possible of the highways, the United 
States Employment Service has instruct- 
ed its representatives to refer all labor 
problems arising in this connection to 
the Highways Transport Committee, 
Council of National Defense, to which 
committee all highways transport prob- 
lems are being delegated. 


We are also convinced that tonnage ca- 
pacity of our highways transport resources 
can be greatly increased by applying all 
possible vehicles, horses and labor in line 
with national policies promulgated by you 
and, naturally, in transportation that vitally 
aids in accomplishing our war programme. 

We therefore desire to effect any ad- 
justment of labor employed in any phase of 
highways transport activity, relating to 
either power or horse-drawn vehicles, in co- 
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operation with your national organiza 
relying on your state Highways T 
Committees to furnish the facts 
essential highways transport activity with 
which they are intimately familiar and 
which our state and lecal labor department 
officers may base their necessary orders, 

We are therefore transmitting instruc. 
tions to our representatives, advising them 
that all matters touching or in any way 
affecting highways transport operations are 
to be dealt with on the advice of your op. 
ganization.” 


tlon, 
ransport 
regarding 


Secretary Hargreaves states in connec. 
tion with the above that the policy of the 
Highways Transport Committee will be 
to conserve and strengthen every ele. 
ment of highways transportation, and to 
so direct it as to serve those industries 
which vitally aid in accomplishing the 
war program, as indicated from time to 
time by the War Industries Board, 


Return Loads Discussed by 
Philadelphia Motor Truck 
Association 


At the first fall dinner and business 
meeting of the Motor Truck Association 
of Philadelphia, Pa., held as usual at the 
Hotel Adelphia, the chief feature was a 
discussion of the Return Loads Bureay 
as now being conducted by the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce. Nearly 100 
members were present. Urgent business 
at Washington prevented George Gra- 
ham from attending. H. F. Leonard, 
general sales manager of the Atlantic 
Refining Co., of Philadelphia, explained 
the reason for gasless Sundays and the 
necessity of fuel conservation, 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Alma, 
Mich., has recently appointed the fol- 
lowing directors: James H. Foster, of 
the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleve- 
land; Robert L. Barr, A. Harris Ide, At- 
torney Henry J. Green, of Urbana, IIL, 
and Albert Rophart. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Hy-Watt Bat- 
tery Co., of Cleveland, O. 





A Two-Ton Model A Republic Truck, With a P-25 King 
Three and a Half Ton Pole Trailer 


Mr. Ben Fillmore, of Shickshinny, Pa., owns and operates this outfit, and the illustration shows 
it carrying a load of seven hundred feet of mine props weighing approximately six tons 
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ARE ESSENTIAL FOR THE PROTECTION OF MOTOR TRUCKS 
AGAINST THE UNNECESSARY WEAR AND TEAR AND 
DEPRECIATION OF INVESTMENT DUE TO VIBRATION 


© ti 
YS — tai 


~ eh There has never been a time in the his- 

So ec sttoe OOS tory of the nation when Sewell Cushion 
Wheels were more in demand, or more 
needed, than during present conditions. 
Users of motor trucks have fallen in line 
with the Government's request to con- 
serve in every way, and they are inter- 
ested in any equipment the use of which 
will increase speed and range, save 
tires and lengthen the working life of 
their trucks. 


Protect Your Motor 
Truck Investment 


fe 
RUB BER F LAN ys 


with Sewell Wheels 


Sewell Cushion Wheels are used and have been adopted as standard equipment 
by some of the most extensive operators of motor trucks in the country 








A fleet of Pierce-Arrow dump trucks equipped with Sewell Cushion Wheels, operated by the Empire 
Limestone Company, Buffalo, N. Y. This well-known firm knows to a penny how much it costs to 
operate and maintain a truck equipped with rigid wheels and solid tires as compared with Sewell 
wheels and solid tires. They ordered their first set of Sewell wheels in November, 1915, and the 
repeat orders were based on the actual savings shown them. 


Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 
General Offices and Factory: Detroit, Michigan 


Branches in the Following Cities: 


Baltimore, 1125 Fidelity Building Jacksonville, Fla., 1827 Pearl Street New York, 1790 Broadway 

Boston, 584 Commonwealth Avenue ; Kansas City, Mo., Traders Building Philadelphia, 5507 Chancellor Street 
Buffalo, 1028 Prudential Building Los Angeles, 3908 La Salle Street Pittsburgh, 804 May Building 
Chicago, 2010 Wabash Avenue Louisvill K Cc. t Hotel ; Rochester, 193 East Avenue 
Cincinnati, 705 Providence Bank Building een ae San Francisco, Cal., 1124 Polk Street 
Cleveland, 312 Citizens Building Minneapolis, 3336 Emerson Avenue, So. Seattle, 1052 East Thomas Street 
Detroit, Mich., 1296-1300 Gratiot Avenue Newark, N. J., 505 Wiss Building Springfield, Mass., 426 Dwight Street 
Indianapolis, Ind., 318 East 28th Street New Orleans, La., 611 Julia Street St. Louis, 1423 Locust Street 


ae 
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How Intelligent Truck Operating Saves Over Three 
Thousand Gallons of Gasoline per Week 


Putting Motor Truck Drivers on Their Mettle Results in Big Conservation of Fuel. 
Get Nearly Ten Miles Per Gallon With Big ‘Buses 


NE of the first, if not the first, 
large companies operating a big 
fleet of commercial cars to in- 


augurate a successful fuel con- 

servation campaign is the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Co., which operates 250 
motor buses daily over Fifth avenue, 
North Broadway, Riverside Drive and 
several other leading streets in New 
York City. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the plan is the saving of 3,334 
gallons of fuel the first week inaugurated, 
and that without changing or adding to 
the equipment. 


Human Element the Saving Factor 


This notable fuel conservation, which 
is believed will mean a saving of nearly 
200,000 gallons a year, is accomplished 
by patriotic rivalry among the drivers. 
The company is the originator of the 
plan, which provides for the awarding 
of ace and honor flags to the drivers ob- 
taining the greatest mileage per gallon 
weekly. Every driver is eligible to the 
plan, which holds its interest for the 
competitors because a holder of the ace 
flag this week may be obliged to relin- 
quish possession next week to another 
. operator, who averages more miles per 
gallon than the holder of the coveted 
trophy. In this manner interest is main- 
tained. 


Aver. Mean Termperature 
55 |60|/65]70]75 | 80] 85 | 90} 95 }100 


Chart Showing Fuel Conserved by Ace and Honor Plan. 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


Inasmuch as each driver strives to 
improve the ace record, it is but natural 
that the sympathies of the shop men 
are enlisted. As a result drivers are 
more careful than formerly in making 
out their daily report of the car’s con- 
dition mechanically, and hearty co-opera- 
tion is being expected; in fact, almost 
demanded from the mechanics. Engines 
are kept tuned to the highest possible 
point of efficiency, as is every compo- 
nent of the chassis. 

An accompanying chart graphically 
shows the average miles per gallon for 
a period of nine weeks, or since the plan 
was put into effect. The mean average 
temperatures are also indicated, and, as 
may be expected, the average mileage 


has fallen off slightly with a drop in tem. 
perature. The gain the second week js 
noticeable, slightly over half a mile the 
gallon. 

Individual Averages Improve 


The mileage figures of the ace men 
are considerably in excess of the aver- 
age. Starting with approximately 6% 
m.p.g., they have risen steadily, until the 
winner was obliged to travel nearly 19 
miles. Honor flags are given to the 
driver making the second best average 
weekly. There is an ace and honor flag 
for each class of bus at the three dif- 
ferent garages, or a total of nine flags of 
each type. The ace flag is a green tri- 


angular pennant, in the center of which 
is a gold colored diamond bearing the 


It is 


word “Ace” in green letters, 








The Upper Line Indicates 


Gain Over Corresponding Period Last Year; or Lines B, C Show Average 
Mean Operating Temperatures During 1918 


Some of the Winners of the Ace Flag and 
Their Trophies. Possession Changes 
Frequently. President Ritchie is 
Shown at the Extreme Right 


mounted on the top of the driver’s cab. 
The honor flag is similar in shape to the 
Ace, but is half blue and half gold. 
The increase in mileage is due to more 
efficient operation of the buses. Drivers 
take advantage of grades for coasting, 
utilize the enertia of the cars in ap- 
proaching ~ traffic controlled crossings 


- where a stop is inevitable, and keep the 


mixture as lean as possible. There is no 
running the engine idle or racing it. 


Possibilities of the Plan 


The buses are of the double deck type, 
equipped with four-cylinder engines with 
4x 6-in. cylinders, and weigh loaded 16, 
000 Ib. It is estimated that each caf 
stops on the average of every 1-10 mile 
to leave off or take on passengers. The 
majority of the thoroughfares are hard 
asphalt. The average persons transport 
ed daily is between 100,000 and 160,000. 

The example set by the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co. should be followed by every 
large or small user of commercial cafs. 
Even if it were necessary to give a bonus, 
which should not be offered in thes¢ 
days, when every patriotic citizen should 
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The biggest thing we can say about Master Trucks— 
the one thing that ought to interest you—the dealer—who is 
looking for a profitable truck line—is that the slogan 


Master of the Load On ANY Road 


really tells the Master story. 


Master construction in every part is bigger—stronger—than necessary. 


Consequently when you sell a Master Truck you are nof spending 
your profits in service. 


Master Trucks are made in the following sizes: 


2-ton ‘‘ M,”’ internal-gear drive 2-ton ‘‘ WL,’’ long wheelbase, 
2-ton *‘O,”’ long wheelbase, worm drive 
internal-gear drive 34-ton “‘A,’’ worm drive 
2-ton “*W,’’ worm drive 5-ton ‘‘B,’’ worm drive 
6-ton Tractor ‘‘ T’”’ 


MASTER TRUCKS, Inc. ***oiese"™ 
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co-operate with the Government, still a 
bonus would be a profitable investment, 
for not only would fuel be conserved, but 
operating expenses would be greatly re- 
duced by reason of a more intelligent use 
of the mechanism of the cars. 


Ohio Business Men Plan to 
Solve Transportation 
Problem 


Plans for an organization which would 
take upon itself the duty of aiding trans- 
portation by every means possible, fur- 
thering the rural express movement, as- 
suring the success of the return loads 
bureaus and putting before the people 
the necessity of building good roads, 
were outlined at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Highways Transpor- 
tation Committee of Ohio. 

A geographical division of the state 
was made, and comprises five districts. 
District No. 1 includes the Toledo area 
and nineteen counties in the northwest- 
ern section of the state. Royal Scott, 
secretary of the Willys-Overland Co., is 
chairman. 

District No. 2, of which S. V. Norton, 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., is chairman, 
comprises twenty-two counties in the 
northeastern part of the state. 

District No. 3, I. N. Lightcap, district 
manager of the International Harvester 
Co., chairman, embraces the district 
around Columbus, and includes nineteen 
counties in the central part of Ohio. 

District No. 4, with Cincinnati as head- 
quarters, includes thirteen counties in 
southwestern Ohio. W. I. Calerdine, a 
representative of the Cincinnati Business 
Men’s Organization, is chairman. 

District No. 5 includes fifteen counties 
along the Ohio river, with Portsmouth 
as headquarters. Mark W. Selby, a shoe 
manufacturer, is chairman. 

Five other members in each district 
will be named by the chairman of the 
district, to complete the district organi- 
zation, and the counties will be organized 
later. 


Oil Lands May be Leased 
for Development 


If Senate Bill 2812 is enacted vast 
areas of land now~ undeveloped and 
thought to contain oil and gas may be 
leased to individuals who will have the 
right to explore them. 

There are 6,524,834 acres of such land 
in the states of Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Louisiana, Montana, North Dako- 
ta, Utah and Wyoming, which were sub- 
ject to exploration prior to September 
27, 1909, but which were withdrawn at 
that time by the President. Some of 
these lands already contain producing 
oil wells, whose production was halted 
by the withdrawal. 

Director Van H. Manning, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, in a letter to the Senate, 
filed in answer to a request for his opin- 
ion on the matter, strongly recommend- 
ed the passage of the bill as a means of 
alleviating the imminent shortage of gas- 
oline. 
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Quality Plus Service Equals Success 
for Eldridge Buick Company 


By WARREN EUGENE CRANE 


UR business is increasing in spite 

of the war,” said Mr. George 

Clifford Hill, northwest service 

manager for the Eldridge Buick 

Co., of Seattle and Spokane. 
“This condition is due to the fact that 
we have built up our tractor, truck and 
accessory departments to such a point 
that our gross income from them has 
completely offset any decrease in our 
pleasure car sales and made a fine in- 
crease in our total business. 

“T believe that one of the main rea- 
sons for the success of our company is 
our active service department. Service 
includes the educating of our owners to 
attain such a degree of efficiency in run- 
ning their cars and trucks that they do 
not have trouble. It is essential to any 
firm’s success in selling motor vehicles. 

The company’s order blanks for the 
cars are made out in triplicate, with the 
original pink, the duplicate blue and the 
third copy white, with spaces on them 
for accompanying parts so that these 
can be checked over in the presence of 
the buyer when the car is delivered. The 
purchaser is required to sign the white 
triplicate upon delivery of the car, in 
which he subscribes to the following 
statement: “I hereby acknowledge re- 
ceipt of and certify that this is a true and 
correct check of the above car, tools and 
extra equipment at time of delivery. And 
further, that I have received the neces- 
sary number of lessons and instruction, 
and I am fully competent to properly 
handle and care for my car.” 

As soon as the order is taken, the 
manager makes out a card notifying the 
new car department the date that the 
car or truck is promised. This branch 
of the business is vitally important, ac- 
cording’ to Mr. Hill. The duties of this 
department are, first, to check off every 
part of the car or truck as it arrives from 
the factory, and, second, to place it in 
excellent mechanical condition. (See ac- 
companying cards designated New Truck 
and New Car.) The importance of this 
department should be recognized by the 
dealer, for it can save him several thou- 
sands of dollars a year. In many cases 
every year the average dealer has claims 
from owners that certain parts were 
missing when his truck came. If he has 
made no careful check when the machine 
arrived from the factory, he may have 
to stand the expense of a claim, which 
the factory could have been made to pay 
if the proper system had been followed 
in checking the car upon its arrival. 

Another important work which the 
new car department performs is that of 
putting a truck in first-class mechanical 
condition before it leaves the salesroom. 
This includes oiling the timing gears, 
motor, clutch, transmission, universal 
joints, differential and crankcase; inspec- 
tion of the oil in the motor, transmission 
and rear end for quality; a careful ad- 
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justment of radius rods, front wheel 
bearings, fan and belt and governor, as 
well as all other work necessary to place 
the car or truck in a perfect readiness 
for operation. - After the machine ig de. 
livered, a service man is sent to help the 
new driver and to show him how to ojj 
his car properly and to make minor ad- 
justments. It is this care in keeping each 
customer satisfied that has been respon- 
sible in a large measure for the success 
of the company. 


The accessory department of the Eld- 
ridge Buick Co. is located in a small 
triangular room, 30 ft. long by 12 ft, at 
its base. Nevertheless, it does one of 
the largest amounts of business of its 
kind on the Pacific coast. It is advan- 
tageously located at the entrance to the 
repair shop and garage, with the pleasure 
car salesroom in front of it and the com- 
pany’s tractor, trailer and truck sales 
room at its rear, so that when the mo- 
torist either enters or departs, he is cer. 
tain ¢ogee the. attractive display of ac. 
cessoriés in the clean, well-polished show 
cases. The company has made it a 
policy to send a service man to the own- 
ers of Buick cars, G. M. C. trucks and 
Samson tractors, at regular intervals, to 
perform services of a minor nature with 
out charge and to make a written report 
of any accessory needs of the owner 
upon a special printed sheet provided 
for the purpose, which is designated to 
inform the sales manager whether the 
owner needs another new car, truck or 
equipment. After the head of the sales 
department has secured the necessary 
information and has filed it in his card 
system, he makes out cards for the man- 
ager of the accessory department, inform- 
ing him of the needs of various owners. 
For example, if the sheet shows that the 
driver needs a bumper the latter sends a 
salesman to him at once to explain their 
importance in preventing accidents and 
repair bills. In this way the service de- 
partment works in conjunction with all 
parts of the institution. The important 
part of its work in the sale of accessories 
is that it gives the salesman an idea of 
the customer’s needs, so that he can con- 
centrate his selling arguments upon one 
or more accessories instead of a large 
number of them without emphasis upon 
any one thing. 

The accessory department is entirely 
surrounded by glass with clean show 
cases in which the various articles are 
arranged in an artistic and attractive 
fashion. A few plants and flowers are 
placed on the counters and everything is 
kept as neat as possible. 

“We handle only the best of acces 
sories, so that we can sell everything 
upon a money-back guarantee,” said Mr. 
Kenneth A. McAlpin, manager of the 
department. “If anything is wrong, wé 
replace it immediately, irrespective of the 
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The Sivyer Service of pro- 
viding Electric Steel castings 
has for its objects the decrease 
of machining costs and the in- 
crease of wearing-quality and 
life. Both are attained by 
methods which result from 
long experience and begin 
with the design of the cast- 
ing itself, When we find that 
a casting we are asked to fur- 
nish is of a design not consist- 
ent with good foundry prac- 
tice, we study its function in 
the completed unit and offer 
the necessary suggestions to 
make it a really practicable 
casting job without affecting 
in any way its function and 
efficiency. 

Secondly, Sivyer Service 
analyzes the functions of the 
casting and specifies the 
proper composition steel for 
the job; long experience with 
carbon and alloy steels has 
enabled us to reduce costs and 
increase quality remarkably for 
many different industries. 


Thirdly, Sivyer Service 
makes a careful study of the 
pattern and molding problem 
involved, for improper gating 
and insufficient risers are 
often the greatest wasters of 
machining labor and metal. 


Fourthly, Sivyer Service 
analyzes carefully the proper 
annealing methods to be used 
and controls their proper ap- 
plication through unfailingly 
eficient equipment and men. 
In short, the Sivyer Service 
supervises every step neces- 
sary to secure unusually and 
unfailingly good castings of 
electric steel. It never relies 
on one factor alone, relies very 
little even on the natural free- 
dom of electric steel from 
occluded gases and onitscom- 
monly recognized merit in re- 
sisting crystallization. It also 
depends but little on the in- 
herent scientific accuracy of 
the electric furnace process. 
From casting-design to sand- 
blasting and tumbling, the 
fundamental superiority of 
Sivyer Steel is due to its men 
and metal. Their value is best 
proved by the fact that, al- 
though the production of 
steel castings is generally 
looked upon as a local one, 
the Sivyer market is national. 
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SIVYER CASTINGS 


HE scientific mixing of sands and oil is a small 

but important part in keeping the surface of 
Sivyer Castings free from the pinholes and dirt 
which make machining difficult and costly. 


It is still more important because it provides 
for that proper escape of gases from the cooling 
metal so essential—even with electric steel —in 
keeping the interior of the casting free from the 
imprisoned gases which, in ordinary castings, cause 
many losses in machining, and cause even more 
distressing failures in actual service. 


SIVYER STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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factory's action in the matter. As a re- 
sult of this policy, a large number of 
motorists come to us in preference to 
other dealers who cut prices. 

“At the present time we are specializ- 
ing on Hubodometers and other acces- 
sories for motor trucks. We pay a com- 
mission to the salesmen in all depart- 
ments upon the extra accessories that 
they sell, and as a result of this policy 
we receive a large number of orders 
through them. I started this depart- 
ment alone about two years ago, and 
now I have seven people working with 
me. The success that has come to it 
is largely due to our policy of giving 
our customers excellent service.” 

The sales of the truck department has 
increased during the past few years as 
follows: 1915, 31 trucks; 1916, 157 trucks; 
1917, 263 trucks and the ffirst§ eight 
months of 1918, 600 trucks. This depart- 
ment has grown remarkably because of 
the policy of the management to give 
the owners such perfect service that they 
will urge all of their acquaintances to 
buy of the company. The driver of 
every truck is shown how to operate his 
machine and how to make minor ad- 
justments and repairs. The company 
has been conducting a school in which 
its salesmen and employees have been 
instructed in the care and repair of a 
motor truck as well as the principles of 
selling. This is only one of the many 
progressive policies of the Eldridge 
Buick Co., which is building up an enor- 
mous business with branches at Spokane 
and Tacoma, and sub-agencies in all of 
the leading cities of the northwest. 

The following inspiring motto hangs 
in a frame on the wall of each one of 
its departments: “The success of this 
organization depends upon the co-opera- 
tion of its units.” 


Stick to the Job 


Under this caption the “Curtis Fuse- 
lage,” while directing its advice to the 
workman, hands out some very excellent 
and timely advice that may be well ap- 
plied to those in the higher-up class. 

“Your present job is your best oppor- 
tunity. The fields farthest away may 
look greenest, but they are seldom the 
best. The future earning capacity of 
any man depends on how he makes him- 
self valuable in his present job and the 
job itself as valuable as he is. 

“A workman’s future depends on the 
way the present work is done. If it is 
done carelessly, mechanically, half- 
heartedly, the man never gets ahead. But 
if he does his work with enthusiasm and 
energy, produces more at the task than 
any other chap in the shop, gives the 
company the benefit of a new idea once 
in a while, his present job becomes the 
stepping stone to another and better 
job. That is a result never possible if 
a man changes his job every time he 
hears of a few cents more here or a few 
cents more at another place. 

“The man who sticks to the job is 
the only one who can say to the soldier 
when he returns from the front: ‘I have 
done my bit.” 
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A Clearing Station for Intra- 
City Transportation 


At 419 Market St., Philadelphia, is 
maintained a sort of receiving station 
and clearing house for over twenty-five 
truck companies doing intra-city busi- 
ness out of Philadelphia. 

The proprietor of this station is in no 
way connected with any of these truck 
companies, and does not himself own a 
truck, but merely runs this clearing house 
for the convenience and advantage of 
the co-operating companies. 

The trucks run on regular schedule to 
points within a hundred mile radius. The 
heavy trucks required for this work cost 
money to run, and this money would be 
practically wasted were the heavy trucks 
made to deliver the merchandise brought 
in from surrounding territory. So co- 
operative arrangements were made with 
a number of hauling concerns in Phila- 
delphia, that operate trucks of one, one 
and a half and two-ton capacity, to take 
care of the ultimate delivery to the con- 
signee. 

The advantages of this system are: 
Drivers of the intra-city trucks do not 
have to worry about delivery of cargoes. 
They merely back up to the receiving 
station and unload. The return load 
awaits them there also, so after loading 
they again take the road on regular 
schedule time and make the trip back 
with the return load. It saves much 
money on running costs and lengthens the 
life of the truck. As a loading and un- 
loading crew is employed by the clearing 
house, it saves much extra labor on the 
part of the driver. Owing to the fact 
that the smaller truck owners are also 
used as “feeders,” that is, to bring in the 
loads that the large trucks haul from city 
to city, they will not be forced out of 
business by competition with large con- 
cerns. Of course, each of these smaller 
companies are independent and operate 
on their own time, but the majority of 
them handle this line of work exclusively 
as there is plenty of it to do. Each of 
the smaller companies is assigned to a 
certain district, which when taken as a 
whole covers the entire city even to sur- 
rounding suburbs, but none of them is 
allowed to deliver out of his district. 

When an intra-city truck arrives, its 
cargo is unloaded at once, and the ad- 
dresses of the consignees noted. Each 
package or crate is then placed in a bin 
which contains the merchandise to be 
delivered in a certain district. This way 
when a truck backs up to the platform 
for city delivery the loaders merely clean 
out the bin for the district which that 
company handles. Of course, everything 
is arranged so that there is no confusion 
when a big truck comes in; everything 
is ready and it does not take much over 
twenty minutes for the big fellow to 
finish his business in Philadelphia and be 
on his way. 

J. M. Firth is the man who is handling 
this extensive business, and the number 
of companies represented will attest to 
whether or not they consider it an all 
around saving for them. 
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What a Trade Acceptance 
MEANS 


When you receive a state- 
ment with a Trade 
Acceptance attached, 
look at it from this stand. 


point: 
It is not a note. It draws no in- 
terest. It is simply -a formal 


agreement to do just what you in- 
— doing: pay that bill when 
ue. 


If you wish to take your discount 
by paying cash, that’s the best 
thing you can do, 

But the next best thing—both for 
seller and buyer—is signing the 
Trade Acceptance. 


Then, instead of an open account, 
the seller has bank paper which 
he can hold or negotiate; paying 
his bank for such accommodation 
if he wants it. 

The buyer gains because he doesn’t 
sign anything he does not know 
he owes. 

Invoices and statements are watched 
more carefully. Bills are paid in 
their order. You are always con- 
scious of just where you stand. 

Dealers lay better credit founda- 
tions. They build on the seller’s 
capital, for he can more safely 
extend a maximum credit line. 

The man who buys from the whole- 
saler is the seller in turn to the 
consumer. Hecan—andshould— 
use the Trade Acceptance with 
his own patrons. 


Beware the open running account. 
Make definite clean-ups at short 
intervals with Trade Acceptances. 

You'll quickly see their value to 
you. Extend the same support 
to the men from whom you buy. 

Liquid credit from this source will 
enormously increase our country’s 
trading capacity. It's a sensible 
—and patriotic— business aid. 
Help it along. 











May be Gasoline Shortage 
Next Year 


A report submitted recently to the 
Senate by Van H. Manning, Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, shows that production of gaso- 
line is at present much behind consump- 
tion. Owing to the fact that the motor- 
ing season is nearing an end, the situa- 
tion for this season is not serious. Since, 
however, gasoline will be required for 
war purposes during the coming winter, 
the supply that is usually stored will be 
used, and there will probably be a short- 
age next year. During August, the 
monthly consumption of gasoline, includ- 
ing exports, amounted to 9,500,000 bar- 
rels. Only 8,000,000 barrels were pro- 
duced. 


Steps must be taken, Director Man- 
ning said, to increase supplies of both 
gasoline and crude oil, and voluntary 
conservation must be practiced. 
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